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PART  I 
THE  MASTER  OF  LITTLE  SILVER 


THE    WILL    TO    LIVE 


CHAPTER   I 

THE  MADONNA   OF  THE   STAIRCASE 

With  his  head  sunk  forward  on  his  breast  and  his 
hand  stuck  into  the  front  of  his  coat,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Revel  was  walking  up  and  down  beneath  the  trees  on 
the  ramparts  of  Montreuil. 

It  was  a  spring  morning  of  blue  sky  and  racing  cloud. 
From  far  away  across  rolling  plains  of  rye  alternating 
with  the  purple  of  newly  turned  earth  came  the  long 
creaking  note  of  an  unoiled  harrow  drawn  by  two  tall 
white  horses.  For  in  Picardy  they  plow  the  land  with 
a  breed  of  half-Arab  strain.  Cloud  shadows  raced 
across  the  wide  expanse,  chasing  gleams  of  sunlight 
that  turned  the  poplar-alleys  into  a  cloud  of  silver  mist. 
Between  the  long  white  roads  that  cross  the  plain  to 
vanish  in  the  sky-line  the  earth-colored  figures  of 
women  stooped  over  the  furrows  gathering  stones  as 
in  some  mediaeval  illustration  of  Piers  Plowman.  On 
the  grassy  slopes  beneath  the  ramparts  the  sun  burnt 
the  daisies  where  once  the  fairies  of  Koridwen  used  to 
dance  beneath  the  oak  groves  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 
To  a  melody  of  long  whistling  notes  the  company  of 
nightingales  and  thrushes  tuned  their  nuptial  song, 
while  the  gray  cats  prowled  upon  the  waving  twisted 
roofs  of  yellow  tiles  that  encircle  the  Grande  Place. 
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Suddenly  Dr.  Revel  turned  on  his  heels  with  the 
haste  of  the  irresolute  and  began  to  leap  across  the 
tufts  of  coarse  grass  where  a  red-haired  woman  was 
feeding  a  tame  rabbit.  Nor  did  he  stop  until,  near  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  Tour  de  la  Reine  Berthe,  he  could 
see  the  Chaussee  des  Capucines  where  it  fronts  a 
group  of  splendid  elms  faced  by  an  ancient  house 
with  tall  gates  of  beaten  ironwork.  Here  before  the 
graceful  spirals  and  circles,  Dr.  Revel  paused  a  mo- 
ment and  stood  gazing  across  the  garden  at  the  fagade 
with  its  rows  of  windows  twinkling  in  the  sunlight. 
The  steep  mansard  roof  of  slate  almost  matched  in 
color  the  wistaria  flowers  that  trailed  across  the  gates 
and  cast  their  dancing  shadows  on  the  doctor's  black 
form  and  white  head.  As  he  stood,  hatchet-faced  and 
lantern-jawed,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  the  wind 
brought  him  the  scent  of  the  primroses  that  nodded 
their  heads  between  winding  gravel  paths.  It  was  a 
fair  place  and  a  sunny,  with  the  smoke  of  its  chimneys 
rising  into  a  sky  of  perfect  blue,  with  the  pigeons 
circling  overhead  and  the  elm-trees  shedding  bud- 
sheaths  with  every  quiver  of  their  branches  in  the 
wind.  The  crumbling  garden  walls  that  had  once  in- 
closed a  monastery  grounds  were  glorious  now  with 
wallflowers  golden  and  blood-red. 

Pushing  open  the  gate,  the  doctor  advanced  up  the 
path  to  the  front  door.  From  the  open  window  over- 
head he  heard  a  clear  laugh  and  then  the  words : 

"Madame  in  a  nursery!  but,  oh,  how  funny  1  Why 
the  bones  of  her  would  scratch  the  baby's  skin.  Ah, 
oui,  but  she  is  hard,  hard,  hard.  And  babies  go  not 
well  with  the  corners  of  a  stone  image." 

In  the  window  space  there  stood  a  white-capped 
bonne  with  privet  white  skin,  red  lips  and  head  of 
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coiifured  bronze.  And  then  Dr.  Revel  heard  a  second 
voice  say  in  a  tone  of  authority:  ^^Decent  maidens  do 
not  concern  themselves  with  the  bones  of  their  em- 
ployers. They  recognize  nothing  below  the  skin.  But 
back  to  its  warren  goes  .  .  .  vermin." 

It  was  a  voice  that  he  had  known  well,  this  second 
one,  in  years  gone  by.  Nor  had  it  softened  with  the 
passing  of  time.  But  in  a  moment  both  words  and 
voices  were  forgotten,  for,  flying  like  an  arrow  from 
a  bow  straight  into  the  doctor's  arms,  came  a  half- 
naked  babe  with  but  a  fluttering  wisp  of  muslin  on  its 
ribs.  Through  the  shadows  of  the  hall  the  doctor  saw 
it  rushing  and,  bracing  himself  for  the  shock,  felt  it 
leap  into  his  clasp,  its  heart-beats  throbbing  through 
his  broadcloth  and  linen.  It  was  a  girl  baby  and  for 
a  second  the  doctor  held  her  firmly  with  the  soles  of  her 
brown  feet  grasped  on  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Pres- 
ently he  wrapped  his  coat  about  her  while  she  ex- 
plored his  face,  investigating  his  shaven  skin  with  much 
interest  by  means  of  a  warm,  soft,  elastic  nose. 

In  the  doorway  Madame  Rodenbach  awaited  the 
two.  She  was  meager,  resolute  and  spirituelle,  and  in 
youth  her  hair  had  been  of  Venetian  red,  which  was 
when  the  doctor  had  last  seen  her.  The  eyes  of 
Madame  and  of  Dr.  Revel  met  and  flashed  till  Dr. 
Jonathan's  fell.  That  was  always  the  way  of  it  with 
Madame,  for,  although  other  folks  might  bluster,  it 
was  always  she  who  won,  she  who  made  other,  softer 
women  look  like  feather-beds.  Dr.  Revel  had  not 
seen  her  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  all  the  old 
sensations  came  over  him  as  he  followed  her  into  the 
salon.  There  Madame  caught  up  a  shawl  and 
wrapped  it  round  the  baby  as  she  lay  kicking  in  Dr. 
Revel's  clasp.     She  was  a  dark-eyed  creature,  dewy 
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with  life  and  freshness,  her  sole  garment  beside  the 
filmy  shift  being  a  Dutch  cap. 

"Sophie,"  cried  Madame,  "you  are  a  limb  of  the 
evil  one,"  for  the  brown  feet  still  refused  all  decent 
covering.  Worn  and  harassed  by  life's  cares,  the  eld- 
erly pair  bent  above  the  kicking  baby,  till  at  last,  her 
patience  at  an  end,  Madame  smacked  Sophie  soundly, 
driving  her  to  cling  more  closely  to  the  gentler  male 
who  patted  her  soothingly  on  the  back  till  she  reclined 
against  his  shoulder.  With  his  broad  white  hand  he 
softly  spanned  her  bare  nether  limbs.  Dimpled  and 
round,  they  were  a  joy  to  Madame,  who  smiled  to  see 
the  curving  fatness  of  the  bowed  haunches.  With 
dark  eyes  blinking  at  the  sunshine  out  of  doors,  Sophie 
snuffled  melodiously  till  the  absurdity  of  the  scene 
struck  the  two  chief  actors  in  it.  They  both  laughed 
till  they  cried. 

"Deuce  take  it,"  said  Dr.  Jonathan,  "we  look  like 
twenty  and  thirty  with  the  pledge  of  love  between  us." 

"Instead  of  fifty  and  sixty,"  said  she,  "with  no 
pledge  of  love  between  us." 

"Like  father  and  mother,"  said  he. 

"Instead  of  grandmother  .  .  .  and  lover  of  long 
ago. 

The  doctor  bore  the  shock  well,  holding  himself  up- 
right and  puffing  out  his  lips. 

"So  that's  it,  is  it?"  he  said.  "Your  grandchild? 
Well,  well,  the  world  moves."  And  fixing  Made- 
moiselle Sophie  with  one  hand,  he  held  out  the  other 
and  laid  it  on  Madame's. 

"Sophie-Amelie,"  said  he,  "why  did  you  leave  me 
when  we  were  so  happy  together?" 

"Oh,  you  fool,  you  English  man-fool,  to  ask  mc 
that,"  flashed  Madame,  eyeing  him  up  and  dowm 
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"I  ask  you,"  said  he  stubbornly,  "because  I  don't 
know,  didn't  know  then,  don't  know  now." 

"What  did  you  suppose  it  was  for?"  she  asked,  sit- 
ting down  angrily. 

"For  Heaven  knows  what  of  position,  stability.  It 
couldn't  have  been  for  marriage,  for  I  offered  you  that. 
The  position,  the  stability  I  couldn't." 

"That  was  why  I  left  you,"  said  Madame  delib- 
erately. 

"Eh,  what's  that?"  he  asked. 

"Just  what  I  said.  Because  you  would  have  mar- 
ried me,  you,  that  ought  to  have  had  no  wife  but  your 
work." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"No,  of  course  you  don't.  You  never  understood 
anjrthing — ^not  anything." 

"Anyway,"  he  rejoined  angrily,  "it's  nearer  thirty 
than  twenty  years  ago  since  you  went,  and  quite  ten 
since  I  remembered  you." 

At  the  flash  of  unbelief  in  her  eyes,  he  turned 
restively. 

"Oh,  yes,  quite  ten.  I'm  married  and  settled,  like 
you,  and  why  the  devil  your  grandchild  is  snoring  in 
my  arms  here  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"Except,"  said  Madame  maliciously,  "that  I  sent 
for  you — from  England — from  your  home  and  your 
wife.    And  you  came." 

"But,"  said  Dr.  Jonathan  fiercely,  "if  you  think  that 
I'm  going  to  play  the  aged  Lothario  now,  you're  mis- 
taken. I've  got  a  wife  who'll  want  an  explanation  of 
every  hour  of  this  little  French  trip  of  mine  via  Folke- 
stone and  Boulogne.  And  who'll  get  it,  what's  more. 
There's  going  to  be  no  elopement  this  trip,  Madame 
Rodenbach." 
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"Oh,  yes,  there  is,"  twinkled  Madame,  "for  youVe 
going  to  take  Sophie,  my  grandchild,  back  with 
you." 

"What  Sophie?  This  thing?"  shouted  he,  clutching 
the  child  nervously. 

"Don*t,  Jonathan,  don't.  You'll  wake  her  and  she'll 
be  such  a  trouble,"  said  Madame,  calmly  bending  for- 
ward to  untie  the  strings  of  the  Dutch  bonnet  which 
were  scratching  the  doctor's  neck.  Half  aroused, 
Sophie  moaned  a  little  and  the  doctor  automatically 
snuggled  her  closer. 

"You  have  no  child,"  said  Madame,  "I  know  that 
for  I  made  inquiries."  She  rose  and  began  to  walk 
up  and  down,  her  train  making  a  frou-frou  which  got 
on  the  doctor's  nerves.  Always  Sophie-Amelie  had 
such  a  firm  will. 

"Besides,"  continued  Madame,  "you  heard  what  the 
bonne  said  just  now:  'The  bones  of  Madame  would 
rasp  the  baby's  limbs.'  I  am  not  fit  now  to  care  for 
a  child." 

"But  her  mother  .  .  ." 

"Her  mother  is  dead,  and  her  father,  my  son,  my 
only  child,  has  married  again,  a  widow  with  one  child, 
one  of  her  own.  You  saw  them  last  night  when  you 
dined  at  the  'Pigeon  Blanc'  Oh,  yes,  I  know.  They 
told  me  they  saw  you  there.  There  was  an  affair  of  a 
milk-tooth  with  the  child,  I  understand." 

The  doctor  remembered  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
vision  the  occurrence  to  which  Madame  referred.  He 
saw  it  again.  One  end  of  the  crowded  dining-table 
of  the  hotel  had  been  occupied  by  a  lady  of  a  stoutness 
so  extreme  that  she  sat  with  her  legs  wide  apart,  show- 
ing lace  stockings  and  ample  skirts  of  starched  linen. 
Ox-eyed,  red-brown  of  skin,  she  peered  at  the  world 
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over  layers  of  fat.  Her  husband,  too,  was  ruddy  and 
broad,  with  fierce  black  mustaches  and  a  general  air 
of  one  bursting  from  his  skin.  This  must  have  been 
Madame's  son;  the  fact  was  far  more  startling  than 
the  presence  of  Sophie,  her  granddaughter. 

Between  the  pair  there  had  sat  at  the  table  a  rosy 
girl-child,  her  crimped  hair  tied  up  with  pink  ribbons. 
Everyone  champed  stewed  tripe  till  suddenly  there  fell 
a  silence  and  the  men  paused  in  their  eating,  fork  in 
hand.  For  the  child  had  given  out  a  cry  of  fright, 
and,  purple  with  terror,  was  moving  her  tongue  round 
her  mouth.  Monsieur  Rodenbach  looked  round  the 
ring  of  faces  and  smiled  reassuringly  while  the  mother 
whipped  out  a  folded  handkerchief  and  held  it  beneath 
the  child's  chin.  Varying  emotions  of  terror,  excite- 
ment, and  joy  at  finding  herself  the  center  of  things 
flitted  across  the  girl's  face. 

At  last  a  long  breath  of  relief  went  round  for  a 
pearly  milk-tooth  lay  on  Madame's  handkerchief,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  heroine  of  the  affair  was  smiling 
and  blushing.  Finally,  at  a  word  from  her  father,  she 
kissed  her  hand  to  the  company.  The  men  bowed, 
winked,  and  drank  the  child's  health  in  vin  ordinaire, 
while  the  women  chuckled  and  smiled  knowingly.  For 
is  not  the  first  milk-tooth  a  milestone  on  life's  way  for 
the  jeune  demoiselle? 

And  this  was  Sophie's  half-sister,  this  heroine  of  the 
milk-tooth.  Dr.  Jonathan  felt  distinctly  sorry  to  think 
of  Sophie  In  the  hands  of  that  ox-eyed  woman;  to  be 
prepared  by  her  for  the  ear-piercing  that  precedes  the 
first  communion,  to  be  a  soul  made  ready  for  Paradise 
by  her  hands  would  be  indeed  a  purgatorial  ceremony. 
And  the  dowry,  with  the  rival  suitors?  Suddenly  the 
doctor  recognized  that  he  must  rein  in  his  thoughts. 
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"That  woman,"  said  Madame  Rodenbach  the  elder, 
echoing  his  fears,  ''that  woman  1  How  she  will  bring 
her  own  darling  into  the  communion  of  saints  and  suc- 
cess. And  this  little  one  neglected,  beaten,  made  a 
servant  of  for  her  own  child.  Don't  tell  me  I  I  can 
see  it  all." 

"But  you,"  said  Dr.  Jonathan,  "you  are  a  widow, 
why  don't  you  keep  her  ?  Your  son  will  be  glad  of  the 
arrangement,  no  doubt." 

But  Madame  shook  her  head  firmly.  The  gather- 
ing clouds  had  obscured  the  radiancy  of  the  sunlight 
and  filled  the  room  with  gloom,  till  its  many  mirrors 
reflected  but  the  waving  shadows  of  the  trees  outside. 
The  doctor  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  stove  with 
his  foot.  It  was  an  old  trick  of  his,  as  Madame  re- 
membered with  a  sudden  pang.  Then,  kneeling  down 
to  pick  up  a  half-live  ember,  she  stirred  his  heart  in 
turn,  for  that,  too,  had  been  a  favorite  folly  of  hers, 
for  which  he  had  often  laughed  at  her.  He  drew  his 
chair  closer  in,  the  child  lying  across  his  knees. 

"The  Madonna  of  the  Staircase,"  he  said  softly. 

The  words  brought  back  to  them  both  the  first  time 
they  had  met.  It  was  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens, 
where  he  had  been  strolling  one  morning  between  the 
ilex-trees,  his  musing  mind  not  altogether  forgetful 
of  the  coy  glances  of  the  marble  fauns.  On  the  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back  the  sun  had  shone  warm  and 
comforting  that  day;  through  his  heart  had  swept  the 
joys  of  ambition.  For,  though  he  lived  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  in  a  flat  on  this  fifth  floor,  his  outlook  over 
roofs,  he  counted  himself  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  world.  He  was  going  to  be  a  great  doctor.  Every 
day  he  used  to  sit  for  hours  poring  over  test-tubes,  a 
tiny  skull-cap  on  his  head.    It  was  an  unsolved  problem 
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with  the  students  whence  he  got  that  cap,  with  its  in- 
timate fireside  air,  for  although  **Messer  Jacopo,''  as 
they  called  him,  had  been  undoubtedly  born  of  woman, 
he  certainly  had  no  truck  with  females  in  those  days. 

Then  suddenly  he  saw  her;  a  figure  sitting  on  a 
bench,  the  shawl  over  her  head  enwrapping  the  baby 
she  cradled  on  her  arm.  He  had  ringing  in  his  ears 
the  glorious  ''Sonata  Appassionata,''  as  played  by  the 
rascal  Jacques  Delaporte;  it  predisposed  him  to  the 
mood  of  those  simple  shepherds  who  saw  in  some  figure 
of  sorrowful  womanhood  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord. 
She  looked  up  as  his  shadow  fell  across  her,  a  woman 
with  tender  dove's  eyes. 

She  was  crying;  the  big  round  tears  flowed  quietly 
down  her  innocent  cheeks  while  she  sheltered  the  babe's 
black  head  with  her  hand. 

"You  are  in  trouble?  Tell  me,  is  it  the  little  one?" 
He  could  conceive  no  other  trouble  for  a  Madonna. 
And  then  she  told  him  of  her  plight,  of  her  man  dead 
months  ago  of  the  white  death,  of  starvation  coming 
nearer  every  day  to  herself  and  the  bambino,  because 
these  dogs  of  Paris  women  would  not  give  her  work 
with  the  child  to  care  for. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "we  will  see  if  we  cannot  find  some 
food  at  my  flat.  It  is  not  far  off.  There  is  bread  and 
coffee  anyway;  and  on  the  road  we  will  get  milk  for 
the  child." 

They  did  more  than  that,  for  they  bought  peaches 
wherewith  to  make  a  little  feast.  Also  she  was  weak 
from  privation  and  the  heavy  child  a  lump  to  carry. 
Messer  Jacopo  tucked  away  the  bimbo  quite  cosily  in 
the  crook  of  his  left  arm.  On  the  stairs  there  were 
jests,  shouts  from  Gaston,  from  Mimi,  from  Russian 
and  French  and  Italian.    But  the  rascal  Jacques  made 
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himself  useful;  he  fetched  the  milk  (which  they  had 
forgotten)  for  Beppo;  and  gravely  sopped  bread  for 
him.  Finally  the  boy  slept,  thumb  in  mouth;  and 
Jacques  made  a  quick  sketch  of  mother  and  child  sit- 
ting in  the  kitchen  under  the  lamplight.  But  by  this 
time  the  Madonna  was  at  home,  had  cooked  the  sup- 
per, and  waited  on  the  two  men;  under  the  kerchief 
she  was  a  red  Venetian. 

''Que  faire?*'  asked  Messer  with  a  shrug;  then,  as 
they  watched,  Beppo  threw  up  a  little  hand.  She  held 
her  lips  to  it.  From  below  came  the  roar  of  Paris. 
Round  the  black  towers  of  Notre  Dame  two  birds, 
mere  specks,  circled  in  the  light. 

"More  helpless  than  the  birds,"  said  Messer  after  a 
pause,  "slept  last  night  on  a  bench,  the  child  in  her 
arms.'* 

In  the  end  the  concierge  found  a  garret  for  her;  and 
by  day  the  Madonna  cooked,  scrubbed,  sewed,  and 
sang  for  Messer  Jacopo.  Never  was  there  before  such 
a  bonne  a  tout  faire. 

But  she  loved  beauty,  peasant  as  she  was.  Once  he 
found  her  poring  over  some  sketches  made  for  Aucas- 
sin  and  Nicolete.  He  explained  them ;  and  then  came 
a  night  when  the  Russian  girl  brought  her  violin.  The 
bambino  and  the  mother  went  everywhere  up  and 
down  the  stairs;  Jacques  and  Gaston  painted  her,  the 
Beppo  a  Sebastian  or  a  St.  Jean  Baptiste  as  occasion 
served.  Grave  and  silent  till  they  needed  her,  she 
smiled  upon  them  all.  But  when  Mimi  got  diphtheria 
and  Gaston  la  grippe,  their  only  nurse  was  the  Ma- 
donna. Then  they  had  a  party  at  the  Odeon  to  cele- 
brate her  return  to  public  life. 

But  Messer  Jacopo  grew  troubled;  this  child-woman 
was  playing  a  game  without  understanding  the  rules. 
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This  he  knew  when  he  found  them  all  fluttering  round, 
bringing  grapes,  sketches  to  pin  on  her  kitchen  wall — 
it  rained  Madonnas  in  Venetian  red  in  those  days,  and 
painted  bambinos  were  nothing  accounted  of.  This 
must  stop,  said  Messer  Jacopo,  especially  when  he  dis- 
covered her  crying  over  Gaston's  Picardy  avenues. 

Thereupon  Messer  Jacopo  spoke.  "My  child,"  said 
he;  "you  do  not  understand.  These  young  men  will 
pass  away  and  forget  both  us  and  the  life  here.  There 
is  Monsieur  Jacques  now;  he  is  rich  and  his  mother  is 
a  grande  dame.  And  so  with  the  others.  I  have  seen 
scores  of  them  come  and  go.  I  call  them  swallows. 
Thou  canst  not  fly  with  them.    Neither  thou  nor  I." 

"Monsieur  is  troubled — about  me?"  she  asked. 

"Very.  I  have  never  been  so  uneasy  in  my  life.  I 
never  ought  to  have " 

Leaving  the  sentence  unfinished,  he  went  out  to  walk 
the  streets  till  at  last,  sick  and  faint  with  the  tumult 
within,  he  paused  before  the  door  of  St.  Germain 
L'Auxerrois.  Within  its  jeweled  gloom  he  found  that 
all  the  beauty  of  ambition,  of  successful  thought,  was 
but  a  fairy  tracery  of  cloud,  a  mirage  in  the  desert,  for 
out  of  the  life  of  passion  a  finger  had  come  to  touch 
him.  After  a  long  time,  feeling  very  quiet,  he  went 
home.  And  there,  curled  in  an  armchair,  was  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  Staircase. 

That  was  how,  after  the  fashion  of  many  others  on 
that  ladder  to  the  stars,  an  hotel  in  the  Students'  quar- 
ter, Messer  Jacopo  and  Sophie-Amelie  had  set  up  house 
together.  It  was  not  long  after  Beppo's  death  when 
one  morning  he  came  back  from  work  to  find  her  gone. 
She  had  left  behind  her  a  letter  which  had  remained 
to  him  an  enigma  till  this  day  nearly  thirty  years  later. 

"Why  did  you  go,  Sophie-Amelie?"  he  asked  once 
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more,  as  they  both  stared  together  into  the  glow  of 
the  stove. 

"Do  you  remember,"  said  she,  "what  we  talked 
about  the  night  before?" 

"About  what  I  was  going  to  do,  I  expect,"  he  said, 
"egotistic  young  fool  that  I  was,  I  reckon  that  must 
have  been  the  topic." 

"It  was,"  said  she,  tracing  out  a  pattern  with  her 
forefinger  on  the  dark  silk  of  her  dress,  "about  diseases 
and  things  that  could  be  introduced  into  the  blood  to 
destroy  them.  Rats  and  mice  were  to  be  sacrificed  by 
you  so  that  when  you  died,  or  before,  people  would  be 
able  to  weaken  the  forces  of  disease  by  the  things  you'd 
put  in  the  mice." 

"Yes,  antitoxins,  they  call  them  nowadays.  Gadl 
those  were  good  days,  too.  Well,  toxins  are  mastered, 
but  I  didn't  master  them." 

"No,"  she  said  gently,  "you  didn't  master  them. 
But  to  go  back  to  that  night.  I  wanted  ease  and  lux- 
ury, all  that  money  gives.  You  wanted  to  help  drive 
back  the  darkness.  You  wanted  to  fight  by  the  side 
of  the  Frenchmen,  the  Englishmen,  the  Germans,  the 
Russians,  the  big  fight,  as  you  called  it.  For  years  you 
would  have  to  live  for  what  you  call  toxins — ^with  your 
rats  and  mice.  Poor  ?  Yes,  you  would  be  poor,  with 
all  your  toxins,  for  years  at  any  rate." 

"And  now  I'm  poor  without  the  antitoxins,"  he  in- 
terposed. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently. 

"It's  myself  I'm  talking  of,"  she  cried.  "And 
when  at  last  you  emerged,  a  great  man,  I  should  be 
old.  No  more  chance  for  me,  because  you'd  had 
yours,  Jonathan.  My  career  and  yours  .  .  .  wouldn't 
go  together.    And  so  I  took  the  offer  Henri  Roden- 
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bach  made  me.  He  was  a  notary,  rich,  with  estates, 
and  shares  in  the  big  firm  of  his  relatives,  but  of  a 
miserliness  most  extreme.  Yet  I  had  no  poverty  to 
endure  with  him.  And  he  married  me  before  my  son 
was  born." 

"And  so,"  asked  Dr.  Revel  quietly,  "that  was  just 
all  there  was  to  it?  Something  like  what  I  had 
fancied." 

She  paused,  turning  involuntarily  toward  the  book- 
shelves which  lined  one  half  of  the  room.  Following 
her  glance,  he  saw  to  his  amazement  that  they  held 
rows  and  rows  of  medical  journals  in  English,  French 
and  German.  With  her  hands  tightly  clasped,  she 
wondered  whether  he  would  read  her  riddle.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  treddling  to  and  fro  on  his  feet. 
Then  he  laid  the  child  on  the  sofa  and  came  over  to 
her. 

"So,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  Madame,  "you 
waited  to  hear  of  my  success,  of  my  discoveries.  For 
all  these  years  and  years  you  have  waited  in  vain. 
Sophie-Amelie,  you  were  really  the  Madonna  of  the 
Staircase,  not  the  woman  you  seemed  on  the  day  you 
went.  And" — ^he  continued  after  a  pause — "we  might 
have  been  so  happy,  you  and  I,  without  the  antitoxins 
or  the  wealth.  But  you  got  what  you  wanted,  I 
didn't." 

"How  was  it?"  she  asked.  Like  most  strong  women 
she  was  tender  with  weak  men. 

"How  do  I  know?"  he  asked  irritably.  "One  just 
misses  things,  I  suppose.  And  a  man  who  isn't  born 
for  success  seizes  all  the  things  that  are — as  pretexts 
for  not  sticking  to  his  purpose.  I  suppose  if  you  had 
stayed  with  me  I  should  have  made  you  a  pretext  for 
not  doing  anything." 
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"As,  I  suppose,  you  made  my  going  a  pretext,"  she 
said,  staring  into  the  fire. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  spreading  his  fingers 
deprecatingly ;  "I  had  injured  one  woman.  And  that 
I  could  never  undo.  Never.  But  I  could  perhaps 
make  it  up  to  another  one.  And  so  I  married.  She 
was  very  helpless,  too.  You  see,  I  didn't  feel  whole 
any  more,  with  what  I  had  done  to  you  behind  me. 
And  the  pity  of  things  had  got  hold  of  me.  How 
can  one  do  nothing  but  think,  then?" 

But  she  only  half  understood  and,  seizing  on  the 
one  point  she  had  grasped,  cried: 

"Oh,  Jonathan,  you  simpleton.  To  marry  one 
woman  to  make  up  for  an  imaginary  injury  done  to 
another  1" 

He  stood  passing  his  left  hand  through  the  gray 
mass  of  his  wiry  hair  which  grew  so  profusely  that 
over  in  England  a  woman  stuffed  pillows  with  the 
cast-off  shearings  of  that  prolific  scalp.  They  both, 
but  particularly  Madame,  guessed  now  that  she  had 
failed  to  bring  him  just  the  one  thing  he  wanted,  that 
incessant  push  of  purpose  which  keeps  a  man's  nose 
to  the  grindstone  of  effort.  She  would  never  with 
Dr.  Jonathan,  or  with  Brand,  have  cried  "All  or  noth- 
ing" to  a  purpose,  but,  her  man  having  once  sworn, 
she  would  not  have  allowed  his  oath  to  lapse.  And 
so,  without  her  will  to  help  him,  Dr.  Jonathan  had 
become  no  master  of  toxins,  but  a  country  surgeon. 

"Why  do  you  want  me  to  have  the  child?"  he  asked 
harshly.  "Why  should  I  ?  I  tell  you  what,  it's  just  a 
bit  of  nonsensical  sentiment  on  your  part.  But  if  I  did 
take  her,  the  separation  would  have  to  be  complete. 
No  money  for  her  from  you;  none  of  your  husband's 
money.    And  a  proper  deed  of  adoption." 
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"Then  you  do  think  of  it,"  she  said  joyfully,  going 
over  and  standing  by  him  as  he  stared  down  on  the 
shawled  bundle. 

"You  do,  Jonathan,"  she  persisted,  "and  .  .  .  I'm 
not  likely  to  live  long." 

He  looked  her  over  with  a  professional  eye. 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  she  nodded.  "And,  you  know,  she 
might  have  been  ours." 

"You're  giving  her  to  me  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  antitoxins,  I  suppose.  Oh,  Sophie-Amelie,  why 
did  you  go?"  he  cried. 

"You  used  to  say,"  she  cried  tenderly,  "that  the 
pastry-cook  with  his  sugar-icing  designs  was  but  fol- 
lowing the  same  art  as  Cellini  with  his  gold  and  gems. 
She's  your  sugar-icing,  Jonathan.  Make  what  you  will, 
what  you  can  with  her." 

"Ah,  but  it's  the  other  way  round,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"it  was  you  that  would  have  made  me,  not  I  you. 
You  were  the  Cellini,  not  I." 

"You  might  have  made  me,"  she  said  at  last  in 
tones  so  low  that  he  could  scarcely  catch  them,  "what 
I  always  was  with  you — a  happy  woman." 

The  irreparable  waste  of  years  stretched  before 
them,  till  at  last  Madame  roused  herself  to  say: 

"Never  mind.  Don't  look  back  any  more.  She's 
very  like  me,  they  say." 

"Damme,  so  she  is,"  cried  Dr.  Jonathan,  "for  look 
at  thatl" 

Sophie  had,  even  in  sleep,  gripped  fast  the  fore- 
finger he  stuck  within  her  clasped  fist.  "And  Heaven 
grant  she  may  hold  me  faster  than  you  did.  Madonna." 

He  could  not,  indeed,  refuse  her  request,  for  here  in 
Montreuil,  with  its  long  silent  streets  of  gray  shuttered 
houses  where  of  nights  the  croaking  of  frogs  comes  up 
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from  the  marshes  along  with  the  mists,  he  felt  caught 
in  the  lasso  of  time.  Yet,  even  in  this  hill  town  of 
Ponthieu,  he  feared  the  barking  of  his  dogs  at  home, 
for  behind  them  would  come  his  wife's  tones  of  hor- 
ror at  this  invasion  of  her  peace. 

Nevertheless  it  was  in  this  way  that  Sophie  came 
home  to  Little  Silver. 


CHAPTER   II 


AN    HABITATION   OF   OWLS 


It  was  sixteen  years  later. 

Nothing  reveals  more  surely  the  philosophical  dis- 
position of  the  owl  than  his  willingness  to  change  his 
mind  under  stress  of  circumstances.  Having  at  first 
flung  himself  on  his  back  with  talons  fighting  furiously 
and  beak  driven  into  his  captor's  hand,  Paul,  the  barn- 
owl  of  Little  Silver,  now  lay  back  in  Dr.  Revel's  hand 
and  quietly  feigned  to  fall  asleep.  Film  after  film 
gathered  across  his  eyes  and  gently  he  folded  his 
claws  for  slumber. 

The  wind  rumbled  in  the  open  chimney  with  a  noise 
as  of  great  beating  wings ;  the  milk  scalding  in  a  crock 
over  the  wood  fire  seethed  and  bubbled  in  a  swirl  of 
whiteness.  Above  her  own  thumping  pulses  the  girl 
heard  all  this  as  she  knelt  by  the  doctor's  side  puffing 
gently  at  a  spot  on  the  owl's  head  just  above  one  of 
its  closed  eyes.  The  feathers  fluttered  beneath  the 
girl's  breath,  and  the  owl  squawked  and  tried  to  twist 
himself  in  Dr.  Revel's  hand. 

"Gently,  Paul,  gently,"  said  he,  as  though  to  pacify 
a  restless  patient. 

At  last  her  work  was  successful  and  the  large  oriiice 
of  the  owl's  well-hidden  ear  was  revealed  in  the  midst 
of  its  swirling  circles  of  feathers. 

"Thanks,  Paul,"  said  the  doctor,  as  with  a  gentle 
upward  fling  he  cast  the  bird  adrift.    Free  once  more, 
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with  flash  of  breast  and  under-wing  the  owl  for  a 
second  lightened  the  shadows  of  the  great  barreled 
roof  of  the  hall  and  then  fell  to  preening  himself 
angrily  as  he  perched  on  his  customary  beam.  Finally 
with  a  rasp  or  two  of  his  beak  he  settled  himself 
down  again  as  part  of  the  ancestral  peace  of  the 
place. 

In  its  half-ruined  state  the  hall  of  Little  Silver  had 
the  dignity  which  comes  of  noble  dimensions  and  of  a 
strength  which  yields  only  to  the  accumulated  force  of 
the  centuries.  Opposite  the  fireplace  the  tracery  of 
the  tall  windows,  once  filled  with  colored  glass,  was 
open  now  to  the  pale  lights  of  a  sunset  in  early  spring. 
On  the  granite  of  the  chimney  arch  there  still  remained 
traces  of  armorial  bearings,  but  in  the  crumbling  mor- 
tar of  the  walls  wild  maidenhair  and  polypody  ferns 
had  found  food  for  their  roots.  In  the  corner  by  the 
fire  was  stacked  a  pile  of  tree  trunks.  Through  the 
open  square  of  the  doorway  shone  the  green  of  a 
grass  plot  starred  with  white  goose  feathers  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  vivid  glow  of  yellow  lichen  on  rough 
outbuildings,  one  of  them  an  ancient  chapel.  Over  all 
lay  the  glow  of  a  spring  evening  just  before  the  mo- 
ment when  the  shadows  fall.  The  purling  sound  of  a 
streamlet  splashing  into  a  trough  filled  the  air  between 
the  roar  of  the  wind  gusts.  In  single  file  three  white 
ducks  waddled  across  the  green,  stooped  to  drink  from 
a  yellow  pan  and  vanished  behind  a  hay-staddle. 

The  face  which  Dr.  Jonathan  Revel  turned  toward 
the  light  was  one  which  many  people  would  have  as- 
sociated with  the  peace  of  a  Rural  Deanery.  The 
cheeks,  though  sunken,  were  rosy,  with  deep-cut  lines 
running  from  nose  to  mouth,  the  wrinkles  round  the 
eyes  were  frankly  appreciative  of  the  humors  of  life. 
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The  lips  had  gained  a  bowshape,  of  that  particular 
design  which  comes  of  years  of  critical  judgment;  a 
fastidious  gentleness  was  their  main  characteristic. 
^'Kissing  lips"  they  had  once  been  called,  yet  they  were 
not  the  lips  of  one  who  had  ever  kissed  indiscrinib- 
inately;  lips  quick,  firm,  decisive,  butterfly-light,  yet 
steel-strong,  seldom  contract  such  a  habit.  The  up- 
right figure,  the  wiry  white  hair  called,  however,  for 
a  fire  in  the  eyes  that  was  not  to  be  seen.  Brooding 
eyes  conjoined  with  restless  indecisive  hands  contra- 
dicted the  thought-free  carelessness  of  the  Deanery 
hypothesis.  There  was  in  Dr.  Jonathan  no  right  di- 
vine of  perfect  fitness  between  himself  and  the  world. 

Suddenly  he  laid  a  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  for 
his  quick  naturalist  eye  had  noted  an  almost  impercep- 
tible change  in  the  pose  of  the  owl  overhead.  Straight 
as  a  plummet  the  bird  dropped  on  the  straw;  there  was 
no  cry  at  all  from  the  victim,  only  with  his  beak 
driven  into  the  vitals  of  his  prey,  Paul  flitted  upward 
to.  his  beam  again.  There  were  a  few  barely  discern- 
ible jerks  of  mastication,  till  finally  even  the  tail  of  the 
mouse  which  hung  like  a  wisp  from  his  beak  had  dis- 
appeared. The  process  of  absorption  was  complete, 
and  one  more  creature  had  fulfilled  the  object  of  its 
existence,  the  feeding  of  a,  presumably,  higher  form 
of  life. 

Sitting  there  on  a  log  watching  the  flames  curl 
round  the  crock  of  milk.  Dr.  Jonathan  was  in  the  very 
heart  and  center  of  his  world.  In  the  girl  who  lay 
face  downward  by  his  side,  propping  her  head  on  a 
palm  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  he  found 
his  interest  in  life.  From  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  was  breaking  against  a  corner  of  the  dwelling- 
house  he  could  tell  the  exact  way  in  which  it  was 
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curving  the  incoming  tide  at  the  end  of  the  comb. 
Finally,  though  he  was  unaware  of  the  fact,  through 
a  chink  in  the  dilapidated  settle  which  sheltered  the 
fireplace  from  the  door  into  the  dwelling-house  he 
was  being  watched  by  his  wife.  A  gaunt  woman  with 
coarse  strands  of  gray  hair  tightly  banded,  she  stood 
there  with  the  down-curving  face  of  utter  discontent, 
her  bare  stringy  arms  half  outstretched.  By  craning 
her  neck  she  could  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  open 
page  over  which  the  girl  was  poring  with  frowning 
brows.  It  was,  she  perceived,  covered  with  figures  and 
notes  in  a  tiny  handwriting,  with  a  long  curving  line, 
as  in  a  temperature  chart,  stretching  from  side  to  side. 

Mrs.  Revel  passed  the  back  of  her  hand  across  the 
tip  of  her  nose  in  the  manner  of  one  about  to  be 
kissed,  cursed  or  vexed. 

''Making  the  child  as  lazy  as  he  is  himself,"  she 
sniffed  and,  turning  away,  banged  the  house  door 
loudly  behind  her. 

"Your  mother,"  said  Dr.  Revel  quietly,  "seems  to 
be  having  another  fit  of  the  jerks.  I  thought  one  was 
coming  on  at  dinner-time." 

For  all  answer  Sophie  Revel  waved  a  foot  in  air 
and  began  to  laugh.  Then  putting  a  finger,  pink  but 
mandatory,  on  the  page  she  read  aloud: 

"  'Laughter,  that  ecstasy  of  the  mind  which  forever 
shuts  the  human  out  of  heaven.  For  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Spirit,  where  we  are  assured  they  do  not  marry, 
neither  do  they  laugh.  No  laughter,  only  tears,  is  re- 
corded of  Buddha,  or  of  Christ.  So,  with  Aucassin, 
some  of  us  laughter-loving  souls  must  go  quick  down 
into  hell  to  look  there  for  Chaucer,  or  the  Homeric 
joy  of  those  who  sailed  the  Trojan  sea.'  " 

The  cadences  of  the  queer  sentence,  only  half  un- 
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derstood,  leapt  along  the  child's  nerves.  ''Dad,"  she 
cried,  "how  naughty  of  you  to  write  this  at  the  bottom 
of  a  weather-chart  with  bird  migration  notes  all  down 
the  sides.    And  whatever  does  it  mean,  anyway?" 

In  her  eyes,  bright  with  love  and  wonder,  Dr. 
Jonathan  sunned  himself,  as  always,  while  with  many 
gestures,  for  such  was  his  habit,  he  tried  to  bring  home 
his  thought  to  her  mind;  of  how  for  FalstaS's  wit 
there  is  no  room  in  the  make-up  of  the  Saviours  of  the 
world;  of  how  poor  human  nature  must  be  shorn  of  all 
its  joyous  folly  ere  it  can  be  ready  for  the  courts  of 
heaven.  She  only  half  understood  his  vaguely  ex- 
pressed idea,  but  her  far-away  appreciation  none  the 
less  made  up  the  sweetness  of  that  moment  and  of  all 
the  other  moments  in  which  Dr.  Jonathan  was  really 
happy  and  warm  at  heart.  It  was  always  this  way 
with  the  pair  of  them:  Dr.  Jonathan  grasping  at  a 
bigger  thing  than  he  would  ever  reach,  the  girl  follow- 
ing afar  off.  As  strenuous  a  spirit  as  that  of  any 
Arctic  explorer  was  Dr.  Revel's,  with  no  room  in  it 
for  fireside  ease.  Yet  no  one  minded  him  at  all  except 
the  girl  at  his  side.  Curiously  great,  and  strangely 
small,  he  filled  his  niche  in  a  queer  world. 

Dr.  Jonathan  got  up  to  stretch  his  cramped  limbs 
and  then  in  a  spirit  of  mischief  tried  an  oft-repeated 
experiment.  Three  times  he  lifted  up  his  voice  In 
imitation  of  the  screech  of  the  barn-owl,  a  weird  hid- 
eous noise  which  is  responsible  for  endless  churchvard 
alarms  in  country  districts. 

Sophie  laughed  again,  but  softly. 

"I  wonder  If  he'll  answer,"  she  said,  watching  the 
motionless  form  of  Paul  on  his  rafter. 

Once  again  the  doctor  tried  the  bird-note,  whereat 
Paul  moved  slightly,  possibly  to  emit  an  Indigestible 
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portion  of  mouse,  stretched  a  leg  and,  joy  of  joys, 
screeched  in  concert. 

The  darkness  of  evening  was  slowly  filtering  into 
the  hall  by  now,  and  Sophie  suddenly  gripped  the  doc- 
tor's hand,  for  through  the  gaping  window  lights  came 
another  flash  of  wings. 

"Paulina,"  whispered  the  girl,  "she  heard  you  and 
thought  it  was  Paul  calling  her." 

Again  the  man  and  the  girl  shared  their  triumph 
together,  while  the  two  birds  overhead  perched  gravely 
side  by  side  on  the  beam. 

Dr.  Jonathan  reveled  in  his  skill,  for  nothing  made 
him  happier  than  any  overleaping  of  the  gulf  between 
himself  and  the  wild  creatures;  if  one,  that  is,  could 
count  Paul  and  Paulina  as  wild  creatures  who  were 
more  like  farmyard  cats  than  anything  else.  The  doc- 
tor often  rejoiced  like  a  father  over  his  owls,  who, 
wedded  for  life,  had  the  freedom  of  his  barns  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  wild  owl-tree  in  which  they 
reared  their  young. 

At  the  sound  of  footsteps  coming  down  the  house 
passage.  Dr.  Revel  fled.  The  greenness  of  his  weath- 
ered coat  showed  up  for  a  moment  against  the  coppery 
sky  in  the  doorway  and  then  Sophie  was  alone.  The 
friendly  warmth  of  the  fire  glowed  on  her  face  where 
the  rich  bloom  mantled  through  the  dusky  warmth  of 
brown  outdoor  cheeks.  Her  long  hair,  parted  above 
the  low  forehead,  hung  in  two  tails  to  her  waist.  She 
had  a  habit  of  tucking  these  tails  under  each  arm  and 
playing  with  them  just  for  sheer  friendliness.  Her 
wide,  humorous  mouth,  no  tip-tilted  rosebud,  curved 
with  the  quick  coming  and  going  of  inward  fancies 
as  she  stretched  eager  hands  toward  the  blaze.  She 
seemed  to  answer  exultantly  to  the  fire,  not  pitifully  as 
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age  does  for  mere  comfort  against  cold,  but  as  though 
strength  rushed  out  to  meet  strength. 

From  behind  the  settle  there  appeared  the  broad 
stout  figure  of  an  elderly  woman.  Her  pock-marked 
face  beneath  the  dingy  crooked  cap  was  screwed  up 
into  a  grin  that  drove  a  deep  groove  into  the  corners 
of  her  thin  lips. 

"What  is  it,  Hit?"  asked  the  girl,  stirring  impa- 
tiently. 

"The  missus  says  you're  to  come  directly  this 
minute,*'  said  Mehitabel,  holding  by  its  base  the  cup  of 
strong  stewed  tea  which  she  gradually  tilted  upward 
toward  her  lips,  waving  it  round  the  while.  Mehitabel 
never  allowed  herself  the  luxury  of  a  saucer,  or  a  table- 
cloth, or  a  tray.  She  always  sat  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair  for  fear  it  might  be  wanted  by  her  "betters." 
Mrs.  Revel,  however,  regularly  dismissed  her  about 
twelve  times  every  year  for  "unbearable  impertinence." 
She  had  stumpy  legs  like  bed-posts,  tightly  bound  above 
the  knee  by  bits  of  list.  And,  although  these  members 
were  not  usually  visible,  Sophie,  having  once  caught 
sight  of  them,  had  never  forgotten  that  fleeting  vision. 

"Whatever  for?"  asked  Sophie,  holding  her  bent 
knees  with  clasped  fingers. 

"Because  it's  pastry  evening.  And  that  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do.  Miss  Sophie." 

"Bother  I"  said  Sophie,  stretching  herself,  "why  ever 
should  I  have  to  make  that  beastly  pastry  when  I  can't 
and  mother  can?  And  why  the  devil  didn't  you  say 
I  was  dead  and  gone  to  glory?" 

Mehitabel's  black  fox-eyes  blinked.  She  knew  per- 
fectly how  great  was  Miss  Sophie's  joy  at  her  own 
swear  words. 

"Because  'twould  have  been  a    lie,    Missie,"    she 
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answered,  "for  if  you  was  dead,  you  wouldn't  go  to 
glory.  And  what's  more,  if  you  was  dead,  I  shouldn't 
get  no  mourning." 

"Yes,  you  would,"  said  Sophie,  with  a  bitter  flash 
on  her  face.  "Mother'd  give  everybody  mourning  who 
told  her  I  was  safely  got  out  of  the  way.  I  say.  Hit, 
has  the  rat-catcher  been  round  lately  and  have  you 
named  the  day  yet?" 

Mehitabel  gulped  and  sat  down  on  the  settle  in  a 
heap,  with  her  mind  satisfactorily  diverted  from  the 
matter  of  the  pastry,  while  Sophie  leaned  forward  with 
a  mischievous  smile  on  her  face.  It  was  the  sort  of 
smile  which  in  a  middle-aged  woman  accompanies  a 
sly  Rabelaisian  innuendo. 

"The  rat-catcher  indeed,"  laughed  Mehitabel.  "I 
wouldn't  look  at  him,  the  sly  dog.  Why,  they  say  he's 
been  round  an-offering  of  himself  to  every  maid  and 
widow  in  the  parish.  And  his  velveteen  coat  that  high 
you  could  smell  him  a  mile  off.  *What  the  devil  do 
you  mean  by  coming  after  me?'  I  said  last  time  I  saw 
him.  But  the  man's  got  no  snap.  A  poor  tool,  for 
with  that,  and  only  that,  he  turned  and  ran." 

The  virginity  of  the  serving-maid  was  evidently  not 
so  proof  against  the  wiles  of  the  Ancient  God  that  it 
disdained  all  philandering. 

"But,"  she  said  with  a  sigh,  "after  all,  there's  Jim 
grinning  up  at  the  daisy-roots  in  the  churchyard,  least- 
ways at  the  ivy  I  planted  over  him.  And  I  can't  fancy 
anybody  after  Jim,  a  fine  upstanding  man,  and  second 
gardener  as  he  was.  But  I  did  my  duty  by  him,  for 
when  he  says  on  his  death-bed,  *I  could  fancy  an  ivy- 
root  on  my  grave,  Bel,'  after  that  I  didn't  rest  till  Fd 
gived  'en  an  ivy-root.  'A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy- 
tree,'  said  he,  when  off  his  head  at  the  time.    A  proper 
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job,  though,  I  had  to  get  that  ivy  to  grow  over  Jim. 
And  when  the  sexton  digged  up  the  first  root  that  I'd 
planted,  taking  it  for  a  weed,  I  reckon  I  said  two,  three 
things  to  him  as  he  won't  forget  in  a  hurry.  I  never 
did  mind  opening  my  lips  to  men,  Missie.  For,  after 
all,  what's  a  man?  I  reckon  I've  lived  too  near  the 
wood  to  be  skeart  of  owls.  But  there's  missus 
calling." 

It  was  the  cry  of  "Me-hit-a-bel,"  that  long  ere  dawn 
had  broken  soared  up  to  the  garret,  which  punctuated 
every  crisis  of  the  day  and  sometimes,  late  at  night, 
awoke  Sophie  from  her  first  sleep,  when  the  store  of 
candles  had  been  forgotten  in  Mrs.  Revel's  room. 

Now,  as  she  followed  Mehitabel  down  the  long 
stone-paved  passage  which  led  to  the  house  proper,  all 
the  daily  revolt  against  this  sordid  contradiction  of  her 
days  welled  up  in  the  girl,  her  nerves  jarred  with  the 
voice  that  had  so  often  summoned  her  from  ease  of 
mind  to  the  hated  drudgery  of  incessant  care  about 
dingy  trifles.  With  revolt  in  every  line  of  both  face 
and  body  she  stood  by  the  pastry  table,  set  now  in  front 
of  the  baking  oven  with  all  the  apparatus  of  flour-jar, 
board  and  rolling-pin  ready. 

Mrs.  Revel  eyed  the  girl  nervously,  for  she  knew 
well  enough  what  these  weather  signs  meant. 

"I've  got  it  all  ready  against  your  coming,"  she  said 
deprecatingly.  "And  there's  not  much  to-night.  Only 
two  pies  and  a  batch  of  cakes." 

But  Sophie  paid  not  the  slightest  attention ;  she  was 
engaged  for  the  thousandth  time  in  gauging  the 
strength  opposed  to  hers,  watching  with  observant  eye 
the  harsh  face,  the  down-drawn  suUenness  of  Mrs. 
Revel's  wrinkles. 

"She  shall  not  spoil  my  life  as  she  has  done  Dad's," 
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she  thought,  "she  shall  not"  Then  as  an  after- 
thought :    "I'll  fight  for  Dad  as  well." 

Not  seeing  how  else  to  begin,  she  turned  to  the 
window  and  flung  up  the  sash,  knowing  well  that  she 
was  violating  all  the  laws  of  the  house.  The  space 
between  the  settle-arms  where  Mrs.  Revel  sat  was  as 
hot  as  an  oven,  but  she  pulled  her  shawl  round  her 
neck  and  shivered  violently. 

"If  you  only  knew  what  a  face-ache  I  do  get  from 
my  hollow  tooth  in  this  draught,"  she  began. 

Sophie  banged  down  the  window  noisily. 

"The  oven's  just  right,"  said  Mrs.  Revel,  opening 
the  door  of  it  and  putting  in  a  hand  to  test  its  tem- 
perature; "it  won't  take  you  a  minute  to  clap  together 
this  batch.  And  you're  wanting  a  new  dress,  too,  so 
I've  got  this  down  from  the  attic  for  you  to  unpick. 
Between  us  we  can  fig  you  out  in  it  properly,  now  the 
turn  of  the  year's  come.  There's  nothing  like  the 
spring  sunshine  for  showing  up  the  shabbiness  of 
things." 

Over  the  back  of  a  chair  there  hung  a  voluminous 
skirt  with  rows  of  flouncing  to  the  waist,  the  color  of 
it  magenta.  To  Sophie  all  the  ugliness  of  poverty 
was  concentrated  in  this  hideous  garment  brought 
down  from  the  garrets  overhead,  which  were  packed 
with  the  cast-off  rubbish  of  generations  of  Revels. 
The  girl  had,  it  is  true,  fancied  a  new  dress,  but  one 
of  wine  purple  or  dark  green.  She  had  seen  herself 
sweeping  along  in  a  sort  of  Renaissance  garment  which 
would  show  up  the  lissomeness  of  her  girlish  figure. 
And,  instead,  she  was  given  this  shapeless  thing  that 
smelt  of  mouldy  antiquity,  or  possibly  even  of  an 
ancestress  who  only  washed  herself  once    a    month. 
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Sophie^s  skin  shuddered  at  the  mere  idea  of  contact 
with  such  a  horror. 

"Come,  Sophie,"  said  Mrs.  Revel,  pointing  to  the 
pastry  table. 

"I  won't  wear  that  hideous  atrocity,"  said  the  girl, 
taking  no  notice.  "Fm  not  going  to  wear  any  more 
cast-off  clothes.     Never." 

"And  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  get  new 
ones,  I  should  like  to  know,  with  the  doctor  letting  his 
affairs  go  to  rack  and  ruin?" 

"Don't  you  say  a  word  against  Dad." 

Mrs.  Revel's  temper  rose,  even  through  her  fear  of 
conflict. 

"And  don't  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  like  that,"  she 
exclaimed,  "after  idling  away  the  whole  day  in  the 
way  in  which  he  always  encourages  you.  Here  am  I 
left  to  toil  and  moil  alone,  else  we'd  all  be  in  the  Work- 
house. Why,  there  wouldn't  be  any  dinner  on  the  table, 
if  it  wasn't  for  my  dairy  money.  And  with  these" — 
she  held  out  her  bare  muscular  arms — "I've  dug  like 
a  man,  planting  the  garden,  while  your  father  walked 
the  cliff  and  the  lanes  head  in  air  to  hear  what  he 
calls  *the  footsteps  of  the  spring.'  Footsteps  of  the 
spring,  indeed;  It's  the  footsteps  of  ruin  that  I  hear. 
Why  hasn't  he  made  Little  Silver  pay?  It's  the  estate 
his  fathers  lived  off,  and  him  with  a  second  string  to 
his  bow  with  a  good  country  practice  that  would  have 
kept  us  all,  if  folks  had  not  got  tired  of  calling  in  a 
man  who,  as  like  as  not,  would  be  birds'-nesting  when 
there  was  a  child  coming  into  the  world,  or  a  man's 
leg  wanting  to  be  set.    Pheugh !" 

As  the  two  watched  each  other  across  the  table  the 
flame  in  the  woman's  eyes  matched  the  two  bright 
patches  on  the  girl's  hot  cheeks. 
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**Dad,"  said  she,  "has  more  brain  in  his  little  finger 
than  all  .  .  .  Dad  is  a  great  man.  But  youVe  always 
been  against  him.  YouVe  always  been  like  a  hen 
scratching  up  bits  of  food  and  thinking  of  nothing 
else.  You  want  to  make  me  like  you,  to  think  of 
nothing  but  beds  and  meals  and  dishes.  But  I'll  not. 
rU  not  give  in.  You  haven't  dragged  father  down 
and  you  shan't  drag  me." 

A  little  pulse  was  beating  angrily  in  Mrs.  Revel's 
forehead.  Her  large  face,  almost  devoid  of  eyebrows, 
had  the  strained  intentness,  the  bulging  eyes  of  some 
mediaeval  "portrait  of  a  lady."  Shaking  in  every  limb, 
her  face  twitching,  Sophie  panted  like  one  who  throws 
himself  on  the  enemy's  guns.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Revel 
sat  down  in  the  beehive  chair,  her  face  quivering. 

"Sophie,  Sophie,"  cried  she,  "if  only  you  thought 
like  me.  You  wouldn't  then  be  so  proud  in  your  own 
conceit.    Oh,  if  you  and  I  could  think  alike." 

The  girl  writhed  at  the  sight  of  a  weakness  which 
gave  way  before  her  own  violence.  Sick  with  shame 
at  her  own  ugly  passion,  she  felt  all  the  agony  of 
self-contempt.  But  she  would  not  yield  to  a  weak- 
ness. 

"Think  alike  I"  she  cried.  "Father  says  that  when 
anyone  wants  to  think  like  other  people,  it  only  means 
that  he  wants  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  thinking 
at  all.  Think  like  you  I  Why,  if  I  thought  like  you, 
I'd   be  you:' 

"Which  God  forbid,"  was  so  manifestly  said  that 
even  Mrs.  Revel  could  not  miss  the  unvoiced  aspira- 
tion. 

"Sophie,'*  she  said  solemnly,  "ask  God  to  break 
your  proud  spirit.    Go  down  on  your  knees  and  pray 
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to  have  your  heart  softened.  Ask  Him  to  have  pity  on 
your  hardness." 

"Pity  on  my  hardness  1  I  hate  pity.  I  won't  have 
it  I'll  not  be  weak  to  make  people  go  crawling  about 
after  me,  pitying  me.  I  won't.  Pity  is  hateful.  It's 
all  this  twaddle  about  being  humble  and  getting  pity 
that  makes  me  sick.  It  goes  with  dusters  and  house- 
work and  stuffiness." 

"And  has  your  father  so  puffed  you  up  with  your 
own  conceit  that  you  don't  know  it  is  a  woman's  duty 
to  care  for  the  house  ?  I  heard  a  woman  say  once  that 
a  duster  could  be  hemmed  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  she 
was  a  saintly  woman,  if  ever  there  was  one.  But  here's 
the  oven  cooling  and  you  not  so  much  as  with  your 
hands  in  the  flour." 

"And  that's  another  piece  of  folly.  You  can  make 
light  pastry  and  mine's  as  heavy  as  lead.  Why  then 
don't  you  make  it  and  not  I?  Why  on  earth  should 
this  family  have  indigestion  for  half  a  week  because 
you  want  to  break  my  will — for  the  glory  of  God?" 

"Because  I'm  struggling  to  make  you  a  good  woman, 
to  undo  the  doctor's  foolish  training  of  you." 

"And  if  making  pastry  and  wearing  magenta  horrors 
is  to  make  me  a  good  woman,  then  I  prefer  being  a 
bad  one." 

"Will  you  or  will  you  not  make  the  pastry?"  asked 
Mrs.  Revel.  Yet  her  mind  misgave  her,  now  that  she 
had  actually  brought  the  matter  to  a  head,  for  usually 
she  managed,  by  coaxing  and  wheedling,  to  carry  her 
point  to  a  successful  issue.  "Will  you  or  will  you 
not?"  she  repeated,  her  voice  trailing  plaintively. 

"I  will  not,"  said  Sophie. 

Mrs.  Revel's  voice  took  a  higher  tone. 

"You're  mad,"  she  said,  "like  the  doctor.     We're 
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facing  ruin  and  I  can^t  go  on  like  this  much  longer. 
There's  debts  all  round.  And  I  can't  meet  'em  with 
my  bits  of  saving." 

"What  do  you  mean,  mother?"  asked  the  girl,  turn- 
ing back  with  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door. 

"What  I  say.  I'm  not  helped  anywhere.  The  doc- 
tor could  tell  you  for  years  back  at  what  date  the 
swallows  or  the  tomtits  have  appeared,  I  make  no 
doubt.  But  he  doesn't  know  when  he  last  paid  his 
butcher^s  bill  or  his  saddler's  account.  And  you  cheek 
me  for  looking  after  his  business." 

Her  gaunt  face  working,  she  turned  away  wearily. 

"You  know  nothing  of  the  world.  You've  been 
brought  up  foolishly,  but  how  could  I  prevent  it? 
You've  dreamed  with  him.  I've  seen  you  over  your 
books  and  your  birds.  You  with  your  walks  and  talks ! 
And  I've  been  facing  things  as  they  are.  But  you  must 
awake.  You  must.  You're  near  waking  now.  And 
I  tell  you  I'm  sorry  for  you." 

"Sorry  1  Sorry  1  because  I've  had  a  glorious  time 
with  him.  He's  told  me  his  thoughts,  I've  lived  with 
him.    And  you're  sorry  I    Oh,  that's  really  funny." 

"Yes,  it's  funny.  You've  had  a  glorious  time.  And 
I've  looked  after  potato-parings  and  screwed  out  tea- 
leaves.  I've  seen  you  looking  out  of  your  eyes  at  my 
homely  ways,  you  little  viper  that  comes  from  nobody 
knows  where." 

"Mother  I" 

"Don't  mother  me.    I'm  no  mother  of  yours." 

At  the  quick  flash  of  joy  in  the  girl's  face  the  woman 
grew  beside  herself. 

"And  you  aren't  his,  either.  Your  father  indeed  I 
He  your  father  I  Not  likely!  God  knows  who  your 
father  is.    All  these  years  I've  watched  him  spoiling 
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you,  that  ought  by  good  rights  to  have  been  turned  to 
the  doors." 

**YouVe  mad,"  said  the  girl  slowly. 

"Why,"  said  Mrs.  Revel;  "if  you  weren't  a  born 
fool,  you'd  know  Fm  too  old  to  be  your  mother.  For 
although  Fm  not  as  old  as  trouble  has  made  me  look, 
and  that's  eighty,  Fm  beyond  mothering  you  that's  only 
seventeen.  But  the  doctor's  brought  you  up  in  cotton- 
wool. He's  made  you  more  of  a  fool  than  you  were 
by  nature." 

"I'll  not  have  you  speak  against  him.    I'll  not." 

"And  I'll  not  have  you  speak  to  me  like  that." 

The  woman's  hand  flew  out  and  left  behind  it  an 
angry  mark  on  the  girl's  cheek.  The  blow  sobered 
them  both ;  they  stood  silently,  till  at  last  Sophie  turned 
away  and  quietly  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Coming  in  ten  minutes  later,  Mehitabel  found  Mrs. 
Revel  rolling  paste  with  an  icy,  inexpressive  face.  The 
woman  watched  her  in  silence. 

"So  she  won,  this  time,  the  little  rip,"  said  she  at 
last. 

Mrs.  Revel  took  no  notice,  but  Mehitabel  screwed 
up  her  face  and  winked  slowly.  When  she  had  lifted 
the  tray  of  cakes  into  the  oven,  she  asked: 

"What  is  it,  missus?" 

"I've  spoken  at  last,"  said  Mrs.  Revel,  "told  her 
she's  no  better  than  one  of  the  strays  the  doctor  gives 
harborage  to." 

"But  she's  not  exactly  that." 

"It's  near  enough,  near  enough  for  the  likes  of  her. 
And  don't  you  go  putting  your  oar  in,  Mehitabel,  it's 
none  of  your  business." 

For  once  Mehitabel  made  no  answer. 

In  years  gone  by  Mrs.  Revel  had  been    bitterly 
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jealous  of  bodily  charm  when  found  in  other  women. 
But  the  jealousy  of  those  days,  when  her  braids  of 
dark  hair  had  been  massed  above  red  cheeks,  was 
as  nothing  to  her  hatred  of  the  mental  charm  which 
bound  the  doctor  and  the  child  in  a  bond  whose  power 
Mrs.  Revel  could  dimly  feel.  To  see  her  husband's 
face  light  up  when  the  girl  answered  his  thoughts,  to 
see  his  absorption  in  her  studies,  had  been  gall  indeed 
to  the  heart  of  this  woman  who  had  always  plumed 
herself  on  being  a  reader  of  but  one  book  in  the 
world  and  that  the  Bible.  Nowadays,  however,  she 
had  dropped  even  the  Bible  for  a  collection  of  texts 
which  decorated  the  walls  and  mantelpieces  of  the 
house  with  their  untimely  warnings.  But  all  the  while 
Sophie  had  been  growing  Into  an  ever  fuller  grasp  of 
the  invisible  world  of  thought  in  which  the  doctor 
found  his  joy.  And  Mrs.  Revel  was  shut  outside 
It  aU. 

Later  on  In  the  same  evening  the  doctor's  old  horse 
stopped  dead  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  the  road 
winds  sharply  down  into  the  valley  of  Little  Silver. 
With  bent  head  and  drooping  shoulders  he  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  pull  of  the  reins  that  should  once  more 
put  him  in  motion.  Dr.  Revel  pushed  his  napless  hat 
further  back  on  the  nape  of  his  neck  while  the  horse 
slowly  munched  a  trail  of  grass  he  had  plucked  from 
the  hedge.  Both  horse  and  man  were  evidently  going 
through  a  series  of  actions  so  constantly  repeated  that 
they  had  become  automatic. 

Out  at  sea  the  gannets  were  fishing  on  the  Incoming 
tide  as  it  drove  before  the  South-wind  west.  Circling 
on  black-tipped  wings  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, they  dotted  the  air  in  all  directions,  twinkling 
at  the  horizon  in  snowy  flecks  against  the  gray  sky. 
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Every  moment  one  would  drop  like  a  stone,  sending 
up  a  shaft  of  foam  from  the  great  rollers  of  glaucous 
green.  The  meadows  inland  were  noisy  with  shrieking 
gulls  and  chattering  daws.  Slowly,  as  the  darkness 
crept  over  sea  and  land  like  a  mist,  the  cloud  shapes 
massed  themselves  along  the  horizon  just  above  a 
clear  radiant  light  like  that  of  a  fire.  On  the  shelving 
ridges  of  close-cropped  green,  where  a  few  sheep 
grazed  above  black  and  twisted  rocks,  faint  shadows 
moved  along  the  background  of  darkness,  the  hollows 
gleaming  as  though  lit  by  the  smoke  from  some  inner 
fire.  There  was  a  moment  of  intense  and  dazzling 
brilliance  while  the  foam  edge  glittered  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs  and  the  light  gleamed  on  the  wings  of  the 
wheeling  sea-birds. 

The  doctor  turned  his  horse's  head  downward  into 
the  irregular  avenue  of  gnarled  and  twisted  beech-trees 
that  led  to  Little  Silver.  Between  the  great  curved 
roots  lay  heaps  of  wrought  granite,  mossy  now  and 
lichened,  yet  still  bearing  traces  of  the  chisels  that  had 
grooved  and  carved  them  many  centuries  ago.  Here 
in  the  swaying  branches  of  the  trees  the  ear  lost  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  sea,  and  woodland  noises  took 
the  place  of  the  bustle  and  liveliness  of  the  hill-rise. 
In  front  of  the  granite  porch,  sinking  now  into  the 
restful  slope  by  which  ancient  buildings  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  stretched  the  delicate 
arms  of  a  young  silver  birch,  its  tree-trunk  covered 
with  the  same  green  mould  that  marked  all  the  granite 
surfaces  in  this  land  of  warm  rains  and  mists. 

Each  field  and  tree  was  to  Dr.  Revel  full  of  pleasant 
memories.  At  the  corner  of  the  field  called  in  Estate 
maps  by  the  name  of  "Robins'  Hollow,"  he  had,  for 
instance,  watched  an  exodus  of  rats  from  the  rick,  led 
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by  an  ancient  shaggy  creature  of  countless  age  who 
scuttled  like  the  Pied  Piper  in  front  of  the  flock.  The 
threshing  machine,  then  under  its  tarpaulins  at  the  cor- 
ner, had  apparendy  warned  this  Methusaleh  of  rats 
of  the  death  and  destruction  heralded  by  its  appear- 
ance. And  every  time  Dr.  Jonathan  passed  that  field 
he  recalled  the  rat  exodus  he  had  witnessed,  as  well 
as  the  flight  of  the  lemming,  or  Norway  rat,  which 
occurs  every  ten  years  when,  apparently  bent  on  de- 
struction, these  creatures  rush  to  the  sea  and  are 
drowned  by  the  ten  thousand.  Dr.  Jonathan  had 
written  a  monograph  on  Migration  Instincts  all  based 
on  the  decennial  suicide  of  the  lemming  who  thus  seeks, 
as  the  doctor  believed,  the  submerged  lands  to  which 
its  ancestors  had  migrated  thousands  of  years  before 
the  North  Sea  flowed  where  it  does  to-day.  "Robins' 
Hollow''  must  have  suggested  this  thought  something 
like  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  in  a  year  of  Dr. 
Revel's  tranquil  days. 

But  on  his  desk  to-night,  as  he  sat  down  to  it,  he 
saw  penciled  in  big  letters  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  the 
words : 

There  is  a  Question  In  Your  Drawer  To-Day. 

To  save  the  child  all  chance  of  satisfying  her  curi- 
osity at  vulgar  sources  the  doctor  had  accustomed 
Sophie  to  write  her  questions  and  place  them  in  the 
right-hand  drawer  of  his  knee-hole  table.  For  not  less 
than  twelve  years  he  had  been  expecting  the  one  he 
found  to-night:  yet  he  felt  himself  still  unprepared  to 
answer  it,  for  it  ran: 

"How  did  I  come  here?"  It  was  not  exactly  what 
he  had  expected,  which  was:  "Who  am  I?"  Evi- 
dently some  one  had  gossiped.  In  his  perturbation  he 
touched  the  secret  spring  of  his  desk  and  took  out 
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from  its  niche  the  numbered  and  dated  sheaf  of  ques- 
tions which  he  had  endorsed  with  the  words:  ''The 
growth  of  a  mind  in  contact  with  life."  For  a  long 
time  there  had  been  none,  for  she  had  passed  most 
of  the  milestones  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil; 
with  birth  and  generation,  with  origins  and  exits,  he 
had  dealt  as  faithfully  as  he  could.  But  this  was 
harder  than  any. 


CHAPTER   III 


GOSSAMER 


The  garret  at  Little  Silver  ran  the  entire  length  of 
the  main  building.  Beneath  its  deep  layers  of  ancient 
thatch  it  was  supposed  that  in  Stuart  times  a  whole 
regiment  had  slept,  lying  in  two  rows  man  by  man, 
each  row  with  its  feet  turned  toward  the  raised  plank 
in  the  floor,  which  extended  from  end  to  end  of  the 
place.  Five  deep  windows  in  the  gables  looked  toward 
the  sea,  and  from  them  one  could  hear  the  note  of 
the  bell-buoy  off  the  Black  Ridge,  from  them  catch 
the  yellow  gleam  of  a  revolving  light  down  the  coast 
where,  at  the  edge  of  shivering  flats  of  bent  grass,  it 
stood  on  a  towering  point.  The  sunset  behind  the 
lighthouse,  seen  through  the  tamarisk  hedge  of  Little 
Silver,  had  always  been  for  Sophie  a  visible  picture  of 
the  magic  casements  of  romance. 

It  was  to  this  attic,  amid  chests  full  of  the  clothes 
and  household  gear  of  bygone  generations  of  Revels, 
that  Sophie  always  fled  when  the  dreariness  of  the 
house  below  became  too  oppressive.  The  result  of  her 
past  visits  was  visible  in  the  beam  which  hung  across 
one  window,  for  it  was  studded  with  nails  driven  in 
by  her  at  every  fit  of  rage  which  had  occurred  during 
her  childhood.  On  his  first  discovery  of  this  relic  of 
savagery  Dr.  Jonathan  had  stood  for  long  at  gaze: 
what  in  the  world  would  become  of  a  child  who  drove 
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nails  like  a  frenzied  blacksmith  when  the  fit  was  on 
her? 

Now  to-night  she  stood,  her  brows  frowning,  her 
breast  heaving,  full  of  the  longing  to  erase  the  past, 
that  one  utterly  hopeless  aspiration,  at  once  a  sign  of 
the  first  passing  of  youth  and  a  promise  of  the  birth- 
right of  immortality.  For  to  be  a  thing  which  can- 
not, if  it  would,  forget;  that  is  to  be  human.  She 
burned  hot  with  shame  at  her  defiance  of  Mrs.  Revel, 
for,  had  Dr.  Jonathan  been  present,  she  would  never 
have  dared  to  behave  so. 

But  with  the  sudden  flash  of  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
after  a  rain-storm  her  mind  was  distracted  to  repeat  a 
game  she  had  often  played  before.  Leaning  as  far 
out  of  the  window  as  she  dared,  she  gazed  straight 
at  the  overhanging  thatch  where  the  rain-drops  chased 
each  other  along  the  straws,  each  a  glittering  point 
of  crystal  which  was  lost  at  the  edge  to  be  followed 
again  and  again  by  another  and  yet  another.  The 
iridescent  coloring  of  the  drops,  the  incessant  quick 
rustle  of  the  water  along  the  yellow  surface  was  a  joy 
to  her  beauty-loving  nature.  It  was  always  the  same ; 
once  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  below, 
her  spirit  leapt  sky  high. 

Then,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  she  set  out  on  an  ex- 
ploring tour.  Propping  up  the  corner  of  one  chest 
which  bore  in  brass  nails  the  words  "Gregory  Revel," 
she  plunged  her  hands  into  the  collection  and  presently 
was  prancing  in  a  high-waisted,  low-necked  muslin  in 
front  of  the  blurred  mirror  in  a  beautiful  carved 
frame,  which  stood  propped  up  on  the  mantelpiece 
below  a  fine  plaster  tracery  of  delicate  garlands.  In 
the  dim  light  of  two  candle-ends  stuck  on  the  man- 
telshelf by  lumps  of  dropped  wax  she  was  intensely 
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happy.  For  the  beauty  of  the  plaster-work,  the  re- 
flection in  the  mirror,  the  glorious  spring  night  of  sea 
and  sky  without,  all  struck  across  her  nerves  with  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  sonorous  note  in  the  silence.  Then, 
bursting  into  tears,  she  flung  herself  on  the  decrepit 
couch  in  an  agony  of  self-pity.  To  be  able  to  feel 
this  upstairs;  and  that  below  I 

Yet,  predominant  above  all  was  her  joy  in  the  blood 
that  flowed  in  her  veins.  It  was  fine  to  belong  to  a 
family  who  accumulated  exquisite  plaster  garlands  and 
Venetian  mirrors,  whose  arms,  defaced  as  they  were, 
could  yet  be  seen  in  pathetic  dignity  in  the  great  hall. 
Even  Paul  and  Paulina  were  not  common  birds,  for 
she  took  a  sort  of  patriarchal  pride  in  the  antiquity  of 
these  retainers.  She  recalled  the  history  of  the  white 
barn-owl  which  Dr.  Jonathan  had  taught  her.  He  had 
told  her  that,  most  home-loving  of  all  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  it  is  yet  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  thus  showing  to  his  mystic  mind  the  enor- 
mous stretches  of  time  which  would  be  required  to 
account  for  its  wide  distribution.  Paul  and  Paulina, 
then,  glowed  as  did  the  plaster  wreaths  with  a  radiance 
not  their  own ;  so,  too,  did  her  own  fine  chin  and  well- 
carried  head.  If  a  sense  of  greatness  makes  a  person 
great,  Sophie  ran  a  very  good  chance  of  being  great. 
Swallow  flights  had  been  her  only  dance  masters,  but 
as  she  circled,  curtseying  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  joy, 
she  felt  cradled  in  love  and  warmth,  a  love  that  went 
with  the  incessant  murmur  of  the  sea,  the  laughter  of 
the  gulls.  Then  suddenly,  like  a  fear  which  awakes 
one  at  night,  remembrance  came  of  the  words  just 
said,  yet  at  the  time  dismissed  by  her  as  a  mere  ex- 
aggeration of  passion:     ''You  little  viper  that  comes 
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from  nobody  knows  where.  .  .  .  And  you  aren't  his 
either." 

This  was  too  definite  to  be  a  mere  piece  of  spite. 
She  remembered  now,  as  in  a  bad  dream,  the  scornful 
fingers  of  cottage  children,  the  talk  of  mothers  sud- 
denly stopped  when  she  came  near. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dr.  Revel  found  the  question  in 
his  table-drawer.  So  long  expected,  when  at  last  it 
came  it  found  him  unprepared.  He  stood  frowning 
for  a  moment  and  then,  pulling  the  bell,  awaited 
Mehitabel.  But  between  his  ringing  and  her  coming 
he  had  changed  his  mind.  He  would  not  question 
her  as  to  anything  that  had  passed  in  the  house.  Up- 
stairs in  her  room  he  found  the  girl  idly  watching  the 
curious  shadows  cast  on  the  wall  by  her  two  cats  as 
they  played  together. 

"Come,  child,"  said  he  quietly,  "come  into  the  study 
with  me." 

Once  in  the  book-lined  room,  they  took  their  usual 
places;  the  girl  crouched  against  his  knee  as  he  sat 
in  the  armchair. 

"Daddy,  am  I  not  your  child?"  asked  she. 

*Only  of  my  heart,  Sophie,"  said  he,  "the  dear 
daughter  of  my  heart,  not  of  my  body." 

He  could  feel  her  heavy  breathing.  "I  never  wanted 
you  to  be  bothered  about  such  a  trifle,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing her  face  up  to  his. 

"Have  you  had  any  tea?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  when  Mehitabel  appeared, 
she  received  her  orders,  which  were : 

"A  little  tray  for  Sophie,  please,  with  tea  and  a 
boiled  egg — two  eggs,  some  bread  and  butter  find 
the  honey.    The  comb-honey,  please." 
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"And  eggs  three-halfpence  each,"  commented  Mehit- 
abel  and  vanished. 

The  food  having  been  consumed  on  the  hearthrug, 
the  doctor  leant  over  the  girl's  shoulder,  a  large  rosy 
"Blenheim  orange"  in  hand. 

"Impossible  to  get  the  sunshine  out  of  that  apple, 
wouldn't  it  be?"  said  he. 

Sophie  nodded  with  two  bobs  of  her  double  tail, 
for  she  perfectly  understood  the  doctor's  allegory. 
Nothing  could  do  away  with  their  good  times.  Then 
she  rammed  the  honey-dew  delicately  into  his  meer- 
schaum and  they  both  felt  considerably  revived. 

"Now  for  a  jawbation,"  said  he. 

But,  instead  of  beginning,  he  rose,  and  taking  up 
the  shaded  lamp,  carried  it  across  the  room  and  held 
it  up  before  a  picture.  It  was  a  roughly  painted  daub, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  an  inn-sign.  Yet,  for  all  the 
faults  of  workmanship,  there  was  in  it  a  bold  present- 
ment of  a  type,  that  of  a  red-haired  South  Italian 
woman.  Of  individuality  there  was  little  enough,  and 
the  half-bare  breast  was  presented  so  conventionally 
that  it  seemed  a  monkish  picture  by  one  who  had 
never  seen  a  nude  model.  Yet  in  the  upturned  eyelids, 
the  fire  of  the  eyes,  the  turn  of  the  head,  it  was  re- 
markable. It  had  precisely  the  effect  which  Giorgione 
painted  so  often,  the  look  which  the  child  Sophie 
always  bore  on  her  face,  the  air  of  one  listening. 

"That,"  said  Dr.  Revel,  setting  down  the  lamp  and 
returning  to  his  chair,  "I  bought  in  a  drinking-saloon 
in  Genoa  of  an  Italian  sailor.  I  bought  it  because 
of  some  one  very  dear  to  me,  some  one  whom  I  had 
lost.  I  had  no  portrait  of  her,  no  real  portrait,  though 
she  was  a  model.  ...  I  have  never  seen  any  picture 
of  her,  finely  painted  as  some  of  them  were,  which 
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caught  her  expression  so  well  as  does  that.  She  was 
your  grandmother  who  died  fifteen  years  ago." 

Then  very  simply  he  told  her  the  story  of  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  Staircase  and  of  his  summons  to  Mon- 
treuil,  of  the  naked  babe  that  leaped  into  his  arms 
and  of  the  journey  home  with  that  very  trying  fellow- 
voyager  and  a  French  bonne  who  left  them  at  Folke- 
stone. 

''And  now/'  said  he  at  last,  "I  must  go.  Stay  here 
and  think  it  over  quietly.  But  before  I  go  I  want 
you  to  realize  that  this  puts  nothing  whatsoever  be- 
tween us.    Rather  the  other  way." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  does,"  said  Sophie;  "it  makes  me  not 
a  Revel." 

"And,"  he  laughed,  "is  that  so  very  awful?  The 
Revels  are  an  old,  a  decadent  race.  You  belong  to 
the  finest  blood  in  Europe." 

"Peasant." 

"Precisely,  peasant.  Untainted  as  any  blood  can  be. 
She  was  beautiful,  with  a  grip  on  life  such  as  I  have 
seldom  seen  in  anyone,  man  or  woman.  And  you 
match  her,  you  are  so  like  her  that  I  am  often  startled. 
And  more — I  have  tried  to  be  a  Cellini  and  to  make 
you  my  work  of  art.    Don't  go  back  on  me." 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone.  For  a  few  minutes 
Sophie  sat  staring  at  the  fire.  Her  chief  thought  she 
had  mercifully  left  unexpressed.  All  her  life  she  had 
built  up  an  ideal  of  perfection,  had  seen  in  the  doctor 
some  one  above  all  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
Yet  he  had  this  in  the  back  of  his  life;  this  stupidity, 
she  scarcely  knew  how  to  describe  it. 

While  she  sat  brooding  thus,  the  door  of  the  study 
opened  and  Mehitabel  showed  in  a  visitor.  As  Sophie 
scrambled  to  her  feet,  ashamed  of  all  her  finery,  the 
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young  man  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  They 
both  said  *'Oh !"  and  remained  embarrassed  till  Sophie 
recovered  herself  by  observing  that  his  tie  matched 
his  socks  and  both  were  heliotrope  in  color.  This  feat 
of  observation  even  cooled  her  cheeks  for  her. 

"You  want  to  see  Dr.  Revel?"  she  asked  gravely, 
noting  his  confusion.  Then,  forgetting  her  role  of 
mistress  of  the  house,  she  lapsed  into  childishness. 
"I've  been  dressing  up.  I  found  these  things  in  the 
attic." 

"You  don't  remember  me,  I  see,"  said  he. 

With  puzzled  brows  and  nymph-like  air  of  aloof- 
ness, she  stood  regarding  him,  and  then  exclaimed: 
"Oh,  yes,  I  do.    You're  John  Arscott,"  and  laughed. 

The  laugh  provoked  the  newcomer  even  more  than 
her  sudden  air  of  patronage.  For  it  always  puts  one 
on  the  qui  vive  for  slights  when  one  returns  to  a  place 
that  distinctly  recalls,  not  only  one's  own  youthful  pec- 
cadilloes, but  the  drinking  habits  of  one's  grandfather. 
And  in  such  a  plight  was  John  Arscott  at  the  present 
moment. 

"Don't  see  why  we  need  keep  the  door  posted  open," 
said  he,  going  over  and  shutting  it.  Sophie  somehow 
felt  trapped  and  very  resentful  at  his  cavalier  tones, 
but  she  consoled  herself  by  remembering  that  Dr. 
Revel  had  once  flogged  him  soundly  for  using  a 
wounded  seagull  as  a  decoy.  Seating  herself  demurely 
in  a  high-backed  chair,  she  looked  him  up  and  down 
as  he  bestrode  the  hearthrug.  She  saw  a  slim,  athletic 
fellow  of  perhaps  five-and-twenty,  with  dark  hair  that 
rose  in  a  curving  billow  above  a  bulging  forehead.  He 
just  escaped  swarthiness  by  pallor,  and  his  eyes  fringed 
with  dark  thick  lashes  were  both  alert  and  genial.  At 
present  he  was  quizzical  rather  than  humorous,  and 
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in  middle  life  he  would  very  evidently  be  fighting  for 
nothing  but  his  own  hand.  Most  Englishmen  have  the 
air  of  a  cross  but  decorous  baby,  on  whom  the  Creator 
has  forced  existence  for  malevolent  purposes  of  His 
own;  the  best  way,  therefore,  to  fool  the  divine  pur- 
poses is  to  take  the  gift  and  swallow  it  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  is  compatible  with  human  feelings.  John 
Arscott  had  no  air  whatever  of  life  as  a  thing  to  be 
put  up  with ;  he  swallowed  everything  like  a  sweetmeat, 
not  a  black  draught.  At  present  he  was  sparkling  with 
the  joy  of  being  daring  to  this  high-nosed  lady  who 
had  no  conception  how  the  great  John  Arscott  knew 
the  world. 

"By  Jove  1"  said  he,  "more  covered  with  mould  than 
ever  you  are  down  herel  Whatever  you  all  do  with 
yourselves  I  can't  imagine." 

"For  one  thing,"  said  Sophie,  "I'm  learning  Latin." 

Now  John  Arscott  had  been  educated  at  a  Board 
School.    But  he  took  the  thrust  well. 

"Oh,  hie,  hac,  hoc.  From  old  Bunny,  I  suppose. 
Comes  into  the  room  still,  I  expect,  as  though  he  were 
apologizing  for  his  existence.  Poor  little  chap  I  Tells 
you  anecdotes  of  great  men.  Talks  like  Isaiah  in  the 
pulpit  and  would  like  to  be  an  author.  If  he  knew  as 
much  about  authors  as  I  do,  he  wouldn't  be  such  a 
fool.    Gad!  queer  to  be  little  Bunny,  mustn't  it?" 

If  looks  could  kill,  John  Arscott  would  have  been 
a  dead  man.  Instead  of  dying,  he  strolled  up  to 
look  at  two  prints  on  the  wall,  representing  the  fire 
at  Epworth  Parsonage,  with  the  infant  John  Wesley 
being  rescued  from  the  flames. 

"Foxed  a  bit,"  said  he.  "But  how  they  bring  things 
back  I    I  remember  them  since  I  was  three." 

"Detestable  young  man,"  said  Sophie  mentally,  as' 
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she  leaned  forward  elaborately  at  ease  and  still  more 
elaborately  conscious  of  the  effect  of  her  gleaming  head 
above  the  simple  old-world  frock.  By  all  the  powers 
of  maidenhood  he  should  be  made  to  notice  her  1 

"I'm  in  the  trade,"  said  he,  "old  books,  china,  furni- 
ture, prints.  We  live  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe  at  Bristol.  But  I've  just  come  back  from 
France.  What  I  like  is  the  different  way  you  feel 
places.  Over  there  frogs  in  the  marshes,  nightingales 
in  copses,  moon  rising  over  walled  towns,  well,  I  can 
tell  you  I  felt  just  Percival  or  Perivault,  or  some 
such  Johnny,  riding  to  a  siege,  a-pricking  o'er  the  plain. 
Give  you  my  word,  I  did." 

"Peacockery,"  thought  Sophie.  But  all  the  same, 
there  was  a  spell  in  his  glib  quickness.  All  the  people 
she  knew  were  old  and  slow. 

"Comes  over  you  all  of  a  flash,  that  feeling.  Why, 
I've  felt  funny  in  the  black  shadow  of  St.  Mary's. 
Makes  you  feel  queer,  you  know,  to  stand  there,  as  if 
the  centuries  were  tumbling  on  you." 

"Awful,  solemn,"  burst  out  Sophie,  half  conquered. 

"Awful,  solemn,"  laughed  he,  his  head  roguishly  on 
one  side,  "especially  when  you  kiss  a  girl  in  the 
shadows,  just  to  cheek  the  old  place,  you  know.  I 
always  want  to  do  that  sort  of  thing — ^make  love  to  a 
woman  in  church  and  so  on.  That's  me  all  over.  And 
if  anybody  talks  big  I  like  to  pull  'em  down.  So  I'd 
pull  down  the  Pyramids,  flirt  there,  you  know.  That's 
my  way." 

Anger  at  his  effrontery  broke  into  self-compassion 
in  Sophie.  The  wide  world:  how  she  longed  for  it, 
for  the  yellow  of  the  desert,  for  the  allure  of  Provence, 
for  the  spices  of  Indian  nights.  The  world  was  a  bun- 
dle of  sweets. 
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"There's  a  lot  of  tall  talk,"  said  he,  enjoying  him- 
self thoroughly,  "but  what  I  say  is  that  it's  always  con- 
trast that  makes  the  salt.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

"I  don't  know.    There's  nothing  here  but  books." 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "you  needn't  go  further  than  Bristol 
for  contrasts.  What  places  there  are  not  far  off  the 
old  dark  towers.  Those  narrow  streets,  what  stories 
they  could  tell,  back  to  the  nigger  times.  Sailors' 
houses,  you  know.  I've  been  in  'em.  I  got  a  complete 
set  of  Chippendale  chairs  from  one,  which  I  carried  off 
piece  by  piece,  night  after  night,  fixing  the  seat  on  my 
head." 

He  began  to  laugh  meaningly,  but  Sophie  watched 
him,  clear-eyed. 

"Little  country  girl,"  thought  he,  "but  she's  a  real 
peach,  she  is." 

Aloud  he  remarked  suavely:  "Not  that  there's 
much  time  for  the  razzle-dazzle  in  our  trade.  And 
you've  got  to  be  wide  awake  and  no  mistake.  Why, 
I've  known  fakes  in  old  collections  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  And  they  had  fakes  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
too.    There  was  that  chap,  too,  Pico^Pico " 

"Pico  della  Mirandola,"  said  Sophie  severely, 
"bought  a  set  of  alchemy  books  that  were  fakes." 

But  he  quickly  recovered  himself.  "That's  me  all 
over.  I  like  working  on  a  clue.  Like  nothing  better. 
I  should  have  been  a  detective,  if  I  hadn't  been  a 
virtuoso." 

He  said  the  word  reverently,  while  Sophie  opened 
her  eyes  wide  like  a  crocus  in  the  sun. 

"They've  got  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  take 
me  in.  Why,  if  I  only  see  bits  of  a  letter  in  the  road 
I  always  want  to  piece  it  together,  when  I  barely  take 
the  trouble  to  read  my  own  letters." 
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"You  seem  to  be  a  very  remarkable  person,"  said 
Sophie  primly. 

"Now,  there  you  are  laughing  at  me  again.  Ever 
got  to  the  mystery  of  your  little  affair,  about  where 
you  spring  from  and  all  that?" 

"Thank  you,  yes,"  said  Sophie  sternly.  "But  if  you 
think  I  am  going  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  lot  of 
gaping  yokels  you're  mistaken." 

"And  there's  a  spitfire,"  said  he  privately.  But  to 
her  he  remarked,  "Well,  now,  Fm  not  a  gaping  yokel, 
am  I  ?  But,  as  sure  as  the  Lord  made  litde  apples,  a 
girl  with  spirit  is  just  the  girl  for  me." 

Sophie  drew  herself  up.  She  scarcely  knew  how  to 
deal  with  an  effusiveness  that  just  missed  offence,  since 
it  was  so  frankly  underbred. 

"Thank  you,"  said  she,  "for  your  good  word." 

"There  now,"  exclaimed  he,  "don't  you  get  ratty. 
I'm  just  plain  John  Arscott.  But  there's  nothing  a  girl 
like  you  couldn't  make  me  do." 

As  the  words  fell  from  his  lips  the  doctor  came  in. 
His  face  darkened  as  he  saw  the  visitor,  but  under 
cover  of  his  greeting  Sophie  escaped. 


CHAPTER    IV 


WEAKER   VESSELS 


With  a  handful  of  gravel  on  her  window  and  the 
cry,  "Come  down,  child,  'tis  a  Florentine  morning," 
the  doctor  awoke  Sophie  next  day.  The  sun  had  barely 
put  the  stars  to  flight,  but  the  limpid  freshness  of  the 
light  that  filtered  through  the  branches  of  the  beech- 
trees  certainly  recalled  some  background  by  Fra  An- 
gelico.  The  doctor  had  a  peculiar  love  of  these  wide, 
light-bathed  spaces  of  Florentine  work,  and  one  of  his 
most  treasured  possessions  was  a  print  of  Piero  di 
Cosimo's  "Death  of  Procris."  In  that  picture,  too,  it 
was  not  the  half-human  wonder  of  the  dog  at  the  dead 
body  nor  the  bestial  surprise  of  the  faun  which  he 
loved,  but  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the 
background  of  seashore,  as  of  one  standing  on  a  moun- 
tain and  beholding  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The 
storm  of  anger  the  arrival  of  that  print  had  aroused  in 
Mrs.  Revel  mingled  always  in  Sophie's  mind  with  the 
doctor's  daily  pleasure  in  it. 

The  coffee  boiling  in  the  glass  globe  that  morning 
was  of  the  best  Mocha,  and  as  Sophie  entered  Dr. 
Revel  poured  some  into  a  cup  in  which  an  egg  had 
been  beaten  up.  Mrs.  Revel's  tray  was  being  carried 
through  the  room  at  the  moment;  on  it  was  a  brown 
pot  of  tea  with  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter. 

"Hit,"  said  Sophie,  "you've  forgotten  the  cream- ^' 
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'* Missus  won't  touch  cream  nowadays,"  snapped 
Mehitabel,  "with  butter  making  one-and-seven." 

"No  cream  for  me,  thanks,"  cried  the  girl,  as  the 
doctor  would  have  poured  some  into  her  cup.  He 
looked  at  her  in  surprise,  for  the  minute  discriminations 
of  a  woman's  mind  escaped  him. 

The  doctor's  usual  path  into  the  village  of  Lang- 
worthy,  where  he  attended  at  an  office  three  times  a 
week,  was  by  way  of  the  cliffs,  naturally  the  longest 
way  round.  A  few  steps  beyond  the  avenue  they  came 
to  a  pathway  cut  in  red  rock  overgrown  with  the  tan- 
gled luxuriance  of  thorns  and  unpruned  honeysuckle 
bushes.  Violet,  their  best  milker,  was  ill,  and  Simons 
the  vet.  was  to  be  summoned,  yet  with  grave  doubts 
of  whether  he  would  attend  the  case,  so  long  was  his 
outstanding  account.  Passing  through  a  fir  wood,  the 
fallen  leaves  of  which  muffled  their  footsteps,  they  came 
out  above  the  sea.  Dr.  Revel  lifted  his  hat  so  that  the 
freshness  of  the  wind  might  play  upon  his  face. 

"Curious,"  said  he,  "how  at  times  a  feeling  of  the 
dead  being  near  will  haunt  the  senses.  Yes,  it  is  the 
senses,  too,  that  feel  it,  not  the  mind." 

During  the  previous  night  he  had  seen  life  both 
come  and  go,  as  Sophie  knew.  Now,  the  incident  of 
the  creamy  coffee  forgotten,  she  watched  him  half  in 
awe.  For  that  was  the  way  in  which  she  saw  him 
when  she  looked  straight,  refusing  sideway  squints. 
As  they  passed  the  fir  plantation  he  recalled  to  her 
the  sight  they  had  seen  there  last  winter  of  a  crowd 
of  gold-crests  feeding  on  the  myriads  of  insects  that 
clung  to  the  foliage.  He  always,  in  speaking  of  the 
birds,  used  the  Devon  folk-names,  talking  of  winnels 
and  gray-birds,  of  tidley-topes  and  hickemals,  for  red- 
wings and  thrushes,  for  wrens  and  the  great  titmouse. 
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Never  was  he  happier  than  when  he  steeped  himself 
in  local  tradition,  poring  over  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
"a  weeping  wife  is  worth  a  Jew's  eye,"  or  tracing  the 
life  of  St.  Laurence  to  account  for  the  simile,  ^*as  lazy 
as  Laurence."  Such  things  were  to  him  the  salt  of 
daily  life. 

In  the  cold  clear  light  that  preluded  full  sunrise  the 
cliffs  from  where  they  stood  had  the  appearance  of  im- 
mense height,  so  that  the  foam  breaking  at  the  foot 
scarce  rose  or  fell.  The  sea  showed  her  teeth  in  fur- 
rows that  seemed  wrought  in  metalwork,  and  even  the 
sea-birds  along  the  coast  hung  in  mid-air  in  an 
enchantment  not  far  removed  from  sleep.  In 
this  indescribable  sorrow  of  the  dawn  they  came 
upon  a  small  bird  flitting  before  the  wind  from 
tussock  to  tussock.  Blown  hither  and  thither,  its 
cry  of  "pip-it,  pip-it"  was  a  fitting  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  The  two  humans 
watched  the  bird  as  they  had  watched  the  creatures 
of  the  coast  thousands  of  times  before.  Both  knew 
the  precise  spot  where  a  pair  of  ravens  built  on  the 
cliffs  of  St.  Werburgh  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
mouth;  both  had  watched  the  merry  childhood  of  a 
family  of  cliff  foxes.  And  no  one  dared  set  snares  or 
traps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Silver. 

From  a  knoll  they  looked  back  on  the  twisted  chim- 
neys of  the  house,  now  sending  thin  columns  of  smoke 
into  the  air  above  the  tree  tops. 

"It's  been  a  hard  matter  to  keep  the  old  place  go- 
ing," said  Dr.  Revel,  "one  year  the  far  gable  showed 
signs  of  sinking.  I  had  to  borrow  to  repair  it,  but  that 
was  before  your  time.  And  the  good  Arscotts  are  easy 
taskmasters.  Strange  how  the  soil  draws  us  all  and 
the  warm  cobwalls  of  mud  and  horsehair.    Sun-warmed 
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they  are,  indeed,  for  they  added  a  fresh  bit  to  them 
every  summer  when  the  sun  was  shining  and  then 
waited  for  them  to  mellow  till  the  next  year.  You 
get  nothing  like  that  in  these  hurried  days." 

"But  the  Arscotts?"  asked  Sophie,  her  heart  beating 
with  the  detective  idea.  She  knew  them  to  be  the 
keepers  of  the  general  shop  in  Langworthy. 

"They  advanced  the  money  for  repairs,"  said  Dr. 
Revel.  "Oh,  they're  rich  enough,  for  all  they  live  as 
they  do.  They  inherited  money  and  they've  made  it  as 
well.  More  like  forty  thousand  than  thirty  thousand 
pounds  between  them,  they  say.  But  they're  no  Jews. 
And  they  know  the  value  of  a  good  old  property. 
They  respect  it." 

Sophie  knew  him  well  enough  to  recognize  that  he 
was  trying  to  drive  into  the  background  of  his  mind 
a  certain  sense  of  worry.  Mrs.  Revel  had  told  her 
of  the  sudden  starts  with  which  he  would  awake  at 
night  with  a  long,  half-physical  pang  that  he  instantly 
soothed  by  some  anodyne  unknown  to  her.  Slowly  the 
girl's  spirits  fell. 

"Dad,"  asked  she,  suddenly  plunging,  "about  my — 
grandmother " 

"Ah,  yes;  the  Madonna  of  the  Staircase  I  Good 
days  they  were.  How  they  come  back  to  me  with 
all  the  boys  that  were  boys  with  me.  And  the  girls, 
too.  There  were  Jules  and  Jacques  and  Mimi  and 
Jacqueline." 

"Yes,  but  why  did  she  leave  you?" 

"I  told  you  last  night.    For  money  and  ease." 

"But  you  didn't  believe  her,  did  you?  Why,  if  she 
was  like  that,  was  she  the  Madonna  of  the  Staircase, 
too?    It  doesn't  square,  Dad|  the  one  thing  with  the 
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other.  Not  to  nurse  and  care  for  people  and  then 
be  cold  and  hard  like  that." 

"No  more  it  does,  my  dear,"  said  he,  cheerfully  in- 
clined to  shelve  a  problem  that  dated  back  forty  years 
or  so. 

"What  I  think,"  said  the  girl,  "is  that  she  had  too 
much  brain  to  feel  like  that  about  things.  It's  stupid 
women  who  want  dress  and  money  first.  And  be- 
sides .  .  •" 

She  knew,  too,  that  the  doctor  was  one  of  those  for 
whom  women  "do  things." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  he,  "she  was  clever  enough  too. 
Once  when  we  had  quarreled  I  found  her  in  front  of 
*Le  Peuple  le  Pleure'  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens 
where  first  we  met." 

"Tell  me,"  pleaded  Sophie,  for  she  was  rapidly 
starting  a  cult  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Staircase,  in 
place  of  the  Revel  religion,  now  denied  her.  And  the 
doctor  was  able  to  tell  her  of  that  day's  adventures  as 
the  Madonna  had  herself  related  them.  He  pictured  to 
her  an  elegant  woman  with  a  veil  tied  as  they  tie  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel — ^to  ravish  hearts. 
Walking  fiercely  like  a  grande  dame  in  passion  she 
left  the  house,  he  said,  and  made  instinctively  for  the 
Louvre,  there  to  find  peace,  artist  as  she  was,  in  the 
garnered  beauty  of  the  past.  Thus,  standing  before 
the  Monna  Liza,  the  picture  that  suggests  every  secret 
of  a  woman,  yet  tells  none,  she  heard  the  remark : 

"It  says  everything  that  a  woman's  eyes  ever  said 
or  will  say." 

"Not  everything,"  said  she  to  herself,  "there  is 
surely  something  wanting — something  that  even  the 
Monna  Liza  did  not  understand." 

From  this  mystery  of  woman  she  passed  to  the  other 
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glories  of  the  Louvre — "The  Winged  Victory  of  Samo- 
thrace,"  with  its  supreme  expression  of  power,  and  the 
Botticelli  frescoes,  with  their  ultimate  portrayal  of  the 
youth  of  the  world.  But  these  brought  no  comfort, 
only  pain.  So  far  set  above  the  fret  of  common  life, 
above  the  loneliness,  above  the  aching  pain,  were  they. 

Cold  and  shivering,  she  walked  between  the  trees  of 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  where  the  fauns  peeped  at 
her  from  their  pedestals.  They,  like  the  Monna  Liza, 
only  mocked  and  tortured,  heartless  in  the  perfection 
of  their  strength. 

Outside  the  steps  of  the  gallery  she  pulled  herself 
together.  Opposite  to  her  was  a  bronze  group— a  man 
and  woman.  Of  no  large,  lovely  life,  these  two,  nor 
far  removed  from  pain;  but  ill-clad,  ill-fed,  bowed 
with  toil  and  grief,  they  still  clung  to  one  another  in 
the  sorrow  of  life. 

"That  was  what  the  Monna  Lisa  did  not  know," 
said  she,  "love  and  pain." 

It  was  "Le  Peuple  le  Pleure,"  the  most  wonderful 
statue  of  the  pity  of  the  earth.  And  so  the  Madonna 
had  returned  to  the  doctor  after  the  long  hours  of 
that  miserable  day. 

"Ah,  she  had  brain,"  concluded  he.  But  the  girl's 
face  was  white  as  she  walked  beside  him,  so  passionate 
was  her  absorption  in  this  love-tale  that  ended  so 
strangely.  Little  panting  breaths  came  and  went  as 
she  walked,  so  coldly,  yet  so  beautifully  had  the  doctor 
told  the  story. 

"Medicine,  astrology,"  he  went  on,  "she  was  inter- 
ested in  everything.  She  collected  all  the  old  grimoires 
she  could  lay  hands  on.  And  she  retained  her  interests, 
for  on  her  shelves  in  Montreuil,  when  I  saw  her  after 
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all  these  years,  was  a  row  of  professional  journals. 
She  was  keeping  up  even  then  with  medical  progress." 

Sophie  stopped  short. 

"Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  "and  the  dates  on  them?  Were 
they  new?" 

"Oh,  yes,  fairly.  She  had  bought  them  after  we 
parted,  anyway.  There  were  many  years  of  them, 
too." 

The  girl  walked  on  white  and  silent.  At  last  she 
burst  out: 

"And  all  those  years  she  had  waited  to  see  your 
name  there  I  To  see  that  you  had  done  what  she  meant 
to  help  you  to  do  1" 

"So,  you  read  the  riddle  as  I  did,"  he  remarked 
quietly.  "For  that  was  what  I  thought,  too.  And 
this,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  turning  back  and  pointing 
whence  they  had  come,  "was  how  I  repaid  her  sacrifice. 
Man  and  woman,  that's  all;  just  man  and  woman: 
woman  waiting  and  man  failing." 

Yet  she  knew,  so  callous  is  age,  that  the  story  had 
lost  all  power  to  touch  him,  was  but  a  dream  to  him 
now.    But  the  terrible  child  persisted  still. 

"Dad,"  asked  she,  "what  harm  had  you  done  her 
really?  She  came  of  her  own  free-will  and  she  left 
because  she  thought  it  best  to." 

"Well,  you  see,  it  was  irregular,  a  student  menage^^ 
said  Dr.  Revel,  touching  the  ground  lightly. 

"But  that  didn't  seem  wrong  to  you?  It  was  the 
way  of  the  students,  that  was  all." 

"That  is  so,"  answered  he,  "but  you  see  one  can't 
escape  one's  early  training.  English  morality  turns  its 
back  on  human  nature  and  pretends  it  isn't  there. 
French  morality  arranges  for  it,  knowing  it  to  he  there. 
That's  the  difference,  you  see." 
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"Then  I'm  glad  I'm  French,"  said  Sophie,  nose  in 
air.    "It's  honester  to  be  like  that." 

The  subtle  forces  that  drive  even  the  simplest  life 
are  usually  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the  nature  to  be 
clear  to  the  subject  of  them.  Yet  Dr.  Revel  made  his 
attempt  to  explain  to  the  girl  the  disease  from  which 
he  had  suffered.  He  spoke  gravely  of  that  sense  of 
never  being  whole  and  clean  any  more  with  which  his 
connection  with  the  Madonna  of  the  Staircase  had 
aifected  him.  He  could  never  go  back,  never  repair 
the  injustice  he  had  done  her;  neither,  as  a  stronger 
man  would  have  done,  could  he  forget  it.  It  seemed  to 
him  now  that,  had  he  been  able  to  put  her  on  a  regular 
footing  with  regard  to  himself,  he  could  have  worked 
and  forged  ahead,  even  though  they  had  been  unhappy 
together.  It  was  the  old-maidish  simplicity  of  his  na- 
ture that  had  weakened  him.  Perhaps,  he  had  told 
himself  in  his  first  misery,  he  was  even  answerable  for 
a  body  rolling  seaward  down  the  Seine.  Could  he 
build  his  life's  success  on  that?  Had  he  lived  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  would  have  been  no  bridge-builder, 
since  in  those  days  the  work  demanded  a  human  sacri- 
fice. For  him,  London  Bridge  might  have  broken 
down  and  the  fair  lady  been  alive  and  kicking. 

Thus  he  had  been  worsted  from  within,  even  before 
there  had  descended  on  him  the  inertia  of  old  habit, 
as  felt  in  the  home  of  the  Revels  where  he  had  been 
summoned  to  live  through  the  unexpected  death  of 
two  elder  brothers.  There  the  pleasant  neighborliness 
of  homely  folk  had  imperceptibly  sapped  his  mental 
strength. 

And  Mrs.  Revel  had  completed  the  process  of  dis- 
integration, for  she  introduced  him  by  the  road  of  pity 
to  the  kingdom  of  all  the  spiritual  virtues.    His  atone- 
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ment  to  the  Madonna  of  the  Staircase  had  been  a  cruel 
stroke  of  disaster  to  the  woman  he  married.  For  Mrs. 
Revel  would  have  been  quite  comfortable  had  she  been 
allowed  to  toil  early  and  late  by  the  side  of  a  husband 
who  could  find  his  highest  bliss  in  piling  up  his  bank 
balance.  Instead,  she  had  to  live  with  a  man  who 
pitied  her — ghastliest  of  fates,  especially  when  the  man 
was  a  thinker  who  ought  to  have  lived  in  a  vacuum 
isolated  from  all  emotional  disturbances. 

Instead,  he  bathed  himself  in  pity  for  the  life  he 
hourly  made  wretched,  and  from  pity  for  her  case 
passed  onward  to  that  general  sensitiveness  to  suffer- 
ing which  made  him  dread  the  daily  horrors  of  the 
Press. 

"I  could  not  get  loose,"  said  the  doctor.  "Day  by 
day  her  back  ached.  Then  my  heart  ached.  She  seems 
to  live  in  the  body  as  in  a  house  which  one  explores 
room  by  room,  to  find  out  its  different  capacities  for 
giving  pain.  I  was  conquered  by  it.  I  had  to  take  my 
place  in  the  great  procession." 

"What  procession?"  asked  Sophie.  All  her  life  the 
doctor  had  seen  his  life  mirrored  in  her  eyes.  Such 
talk  was  not  new  to  her  now. 

"Of  human  sadness,  weakness,  of  incessant  preoccu- 
pation with  the  meat  that  perisheth.  Then  I  missed 
the  good  talk,  the  free  speculation  that  ranges  over 
everything.  Their  consciences  down  here  won't  allow 
their  minds  to  work.  Nobody  knows  what  the  stimulus 
of  mental  environment  means  till  he's  had  to  go  with- 
out it." 

In  silence  they  stood  looking  out  over  the  river- 
mouth.  Set  end  on,  like  an  up-tipped  stratum,  a  lonely 
green  islet,  white  with  sea-mews,  jutted  from  the  seeth- 
ing mass  of  waves  where  the  incoming  tide  met  the 
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outflow  of  the  stream.  From  the  sandy  flats  beneath 
each  river-bank  trilled  the  quivering  flute-like  notes  of 
sand-pipers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  there 
rose  from  the  bare  and  treeless  cliffs  a  solitary  church 
tower,  its  gray-weathered  walls  standing  like  a  rock 
amid  flying  scuds  of  cloud  above  the  spindrift  in  the 
bay.  It  seemed,  in  its  loneliness,  but  one  more  thing 
that  Nature  had  made  her  own  in  this  meeting-place 
of  sea  and  land. 

Some  half-mile  from  this  point  lies  Langworthy,  an 
old  smuggling,  crabbing  village  built  round  an  inlet  of 
the  river  at  the  foot  of  steep  hills  covered  to  the  sum- 
mit with  thick  woodlands.  Viewed  from  above,  the 
smoke  of  unseen  chimneys  rises  like  a  mist  from  a 
steaming  pot  set  in  a  billowy  fringe  of  trees.  The 
low,  white-washed  houses  of  gray  slate,  their  garden- 
walls  overgrown  with  "mountain  snow"  and  wall- 
flowers, are  reflected  in  the  still  surface  of  emerald 
waters.  The  murmur  of  the  sea  suddenly  ceases  when 
one  turns  the  corner  into  this  lake-like  place.  Only 
the  sea-birds  circle  above  it  and  on  still  nights  there 
sounds  a  noise  of  the  incessant  lapping  of  waves  com- 
ing from  the  Channel  and  the  waterway.  On  summer 
days  the  blue  of  the  water  through  the  tree-branches 
shines  like  a  quivering  mirror  of  living  light. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  inlet 
stood  the  general  shop.  On  each  side  of  the  three 
stone  steps,  worn  into  hollows,  projected  circular  win- 
dows of  ancient  bottle  glass.  On  the  board  above  was 
a  roughly  painted  drawing  of  the  estuary,  with  a  fish 
as  large  as  the  hill  sketched  in  the  middle  of  the  water. 
Faintly  gray  and  dun-brown  by  years  of  weathering, 
this  signboard  bore  the  inscription:  ^^Arscotti  Bakers 
and  GeneraV^     Within  to  the  right  was  the  baker's 
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shop,  its  atmosphere  a  blend  of  tea  and  newly  baked 
loaves,  with  the  smell  of  soap,  bacon  and  haddocks 
meandering  across  from  the  second  shop.  The  light 
was  dim,  for  the  ancient  windows  of  thick  glass  were 
seldom  cleaned  and  the  low  ceiling  with  its  great  beams 
was  yellow-brown  with  time  and  smoke-reek. 

Behind  the  counter  sat  a  pillowy  woman  of  enor- 
mous girth,  her  chins  hanging  one  below  the  other  like 
dewlaps,  her  cunning,  beady  eyes  almost  lost  in  the 
smooth  pallor  of  her  moustachioed  face.  The  back  of 
her  great  wooden  chair  was  lined  with  new  loaves, 
the  grateful  warmth  of  them  diffusing  a  pleasant 
geniality  through  her  limbs.  From  the  side-windows 
she  could  see  the  figures  of  men  in  shirt  and  trousers 
standing  in  the  lean-to  of  the  court,  their  arms  plunged 
to  the  elbows  in  dough-tubs.  The  clatter  of  pans,  the 
slip-slopping  of  loosely  clad  feet  from  the  yard,  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  joy  to  Mary  Arscott.  Scarce  a  day 
passed  that  she  did  not  recount  the  chief  adventure 
of  her  life,  of  how,  warned  by  an  unseen  power,  she 
had  descended  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  find 
the  men  flinging  loaves  into  ovens  fired  to  a  red  heat. 
The  master-baker,  having  ruined  a  batch  by  forgetting 
an  ingredient,  was  destroying  the  evidence  of  his  care- 
lessness. In  this  holocaust  there  was  something  of 
superhuman  horror  for  a  woman  to  whom  bread  had 
become  a  symbol  of  life;  it  was  as  though  she  had  seen 
the  bodies  of  living  children  flung  into  the  flames  in 
some  Inferno  of  Dante. 

At  the  sight  of  Sophie  Revel  entering  her  door, 
Mary  Arscott's  eyes  twinkled  merrily.  Always  in  the 
habit  of  noting  flesh-tints,  she  doted  on  the  tender 
roundness  of  the  girl's  chin.    When  Sophie  had  done 
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her  commissions  the  old  lady  placed  her  forearm  along 
the  top  of  the  counter. 

"Just  you  put  your  finger  in  that,  my  dear,"  she 
said.  "See  how  it  pits?  That's  a  sure  sign  that  the 
water's  rising." 

She  was  a  sufferer  from  dropsy  who  took  a  true  joy 
not  only  in  following  her  own  symptoms  but  also  in 
tracking  similar  signs  in  her  acquaintances.  Weird 
diseases;  lurid  details  of  the  behavior  of  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  made  up  such  of  the 
romance  of  her  life  as  was  not  connected  with  the 
piling  up  of  wealth.  As  a  collector  loves  to  handle 
gems,  so  Mary  Arscott  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  parch- 
ment and  paper,  of  seals  and  legal  documents.  Yet,  as 
she  watched  the  child's  confusion,  she  was  trying  to 
detach  her  fancy  from  deeds  and  bonds,  to  fix  it  on 
a  higher  object,  on  stones  and  mortar,  on  broad  acres 
and  family  descent.  It  was  an  extraordinary  mental 
effort  for  an  Arscott. 

"There  you  are,"  she  chuckled,  as  the  girl  shrank 
from  her  keen  glance.  "And  there  he  goes  up  the 
street,  Jonathan  Revel  of  Little  Silver.  It's  a  fine 
property,  too,  a  very  fine  property  indeed."  Her  voice 
almost  chanted  out  a  litany  of  thanksgiving  as  she 
rose  on  the  wings  of  thought.  Then,  sinking  to  the 
C  major  of  prose,  she  went  on  briskly: 

"You're  as  pretty  as  a  posy,  too..  And  high-learnt 
by  what  they  tell  me.    Well: 

"When  land  is  gone  and  money  spent, 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent." 

But  you've  got  something  better  than  learning,  haven't 
you,  Missie?  There  now,  don't  you  go  tossing  your 
head  at  an  old  woman's  talk.     Old  women  have  had 
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their  day,  you  think,  and  the  world's  just  a  lollipop  for 
the  young  ones.  Well,  perhaps  it  is,  perhaps  it  is,  but 
there's  more  than  one  kind  of  lollipop  in  the  world, 
my  dear." 

She  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  that  brought  John 
Arscott  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Shamefaced, 
he  looked  at  Sophie,  till  the  camaraderie  of  youth  as- 
serted itself.  Both  pairs  of  young  eyes  asked  the  same 
question:  "What  are  we  to  do  with  this  terrible  old 
person  ?" 

'Tou  tell  Dr.  Jonathan  to  come  in  and  see  me,"  said 
Mary  Arscott  to  Sophie.  "I  sent  this  fine  young  man 
over  the  other  day.  But  he's  not  a  pin's  bit  of  good, 
for  all  he's  supposed  to  be  a  business  man.  Men  I 
What's  the  good  of  men  ?  They  talk  and  they  talk — 
a  terrible  deal  of  rubbish,  too,  especially  when  there's 
a  new  Ack  come  in.  But  just  you  wait  till  the  talk's  all 
out  of  'em.  Then  you  can  lead  'em  along  easy.  Any 
woman  can.  And  mind  you  tell  the  doctor  he's  to 
come  in  and  see  me." 

''Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  like  a  parrot  with 
delirium  tremens?''  said  Arscott,  as  he  followed  Sophie 
out  of  the  shop.  "And  yet  she's  got  brain,  too.  My 
word,  hasn't  she  though  I" 

"I  think  she's  quite  amusing,"  said  Sophie,  pluming 
her  feathers  after  the  onslaught. 

"I've  no  doubt  we  all  are  like  that  to  you,"  retorted 
he,  nettled  at  her  tone.  "I  can't  remember  exactly 
what  I  said  to  you  last  night,  but  anyway,  I  must  have 
made  a  pretty  considerable  sort  of  a  fool  of  myself. 
Reckon  you  would,  too,  if  you  had  to  stay  with  these 
two  old  ourang-outangs.  They  get  on  my  nerves  to 
that  degree,  that  I'm  more  like  a  cat  in  an  electric 
storm  than  anything  else.    I  shan't  be  able  to  stick  it 
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down  here  much  longer."  In  reality,  he  lived  in  per- 
petual dread  of  offending  the  two  old  women  who 
were,  after  death,  to  be  the  bringers  of  wealth  to  him. 

Sophie's  laugh  rang  out,  while  her  dancing  eyes  gave 
him  a  generous  pardon. 

"How  lovely  to  be  you,"  she  cried.  "To  be  able  to 
go  off  free,  to  get  your  own  living.  Oh,"  she  cried, 
raising  her  arms  in  a  gesture  of  despair  that  was  noted 
by  a  brood  of  ducks  and  a  horse  staring  over  the  hedg^. 
"I'm  so  sick  of  it  all.  These  bare  cliffs,  these  miles 
and  miles  of  sea,  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  wait- 
ing to  happen." 

"What  sort  of  things?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  But  I  can  feel  them  coming  all 
the  same.  They've  been  coming  for  years.  And  here 
one  has  to  live,  tied  up  on  a  rock.  Do  you  know  that, 
except  perhaps  when  one  drops  down  into  a  heathery 
cranny  in  some  dip  of  the  hills,  one  is  never  out  of  the 
sound  of  the  sea?  What  it  must  be  to  hear  the  roar 
of  a  crowd,  the  sound  of  an  orchestra !  Oh,  if  I  only 
could  get  away  and  be  independent." 

"Independent!  There's  no  such  thing  as  being  that. 
Who's  independent?  Even  a  tramp  has  to  depend  on 
hedges  and  haystacks  for  shelter  and  hen-roosts  for 
food.  To  try  and  be  independent  is  to  sit  on  a  bough 
and  cut  it  off  piece  by  piece  as  you  sit  on  it  Why,  if 
you  were  on  a  desert  island,  you'd  be  dependent  on  the 
laying  powers  of  the  female  sea-birds." 

They  laughed  together  but  Sophie  shook  her  head. 

"It's  different  for  you,"  she  persisted.  "But  I  should 
work  with  my  hands,  if  I  had  my  chance.  You're  freer 
that  way.  You  can  think  what  you  like,  even  if  you've 
got  to  do  what  you're  told.  What  Dad  says  is  that  if 
you  work  with  your  brains  you'll  have  to  make  shoddy 
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stuff,  because  that's  what  people  like.  But  you  needn't 
sand  your  sugar  if  you're  a  grocer." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,  if  you  don't  mind  being  poor. 
But  what  a  queer  sort  of  girl  you  are.  Though  that's 
because  you've  been  brought  up  by  the  doctor." 

"He's  a  great  man,"  flashed  she. 

"What  they  call  across  the  Channel  a  great  man 
manque,  I  grant  you." 

"How  dare  you  speak  like  that?  But  it's  my  own 
fault.  I  ought  not  to  have  talked  so  freely  to  a 
stranger." 

"To  a  cad,  you  mean,  I  suppose.  But  I'm  always 
saying  the  wrong  thing  to  you,  somehow.  You  lead 
one  on  to  talk  just  as  one  would  to  a  man,  and  then, 
snip,  snap,  you  cut  off  one's  nose." 

"That's  because  I've  always  been  brought  up  by  a 
man.  He's  talked  to  me  about  everything,  ever  since 
I  was  that  high." 

"Yes,  anyone  can  see  you're  different  from  other 
girls.  If  you'd  only  seen  the  girls  I've  known.  Oh, 
they're  all  right  in  their  own  way,  but  beside  you  .  .  . 
well,  there  1  I  suppose  it  would  sound  rot  if  I  said  you 
looked  to  me  like  a  princess.  In  my  lingo  I  suppose 
'twould  be  a  daisy." 

His  tone  of  self-contempt  was  so  lugubrious  that 
Sophie  laughed  till  he  laughed  with  her. 

"But  it's  true  all  the  same,"  he  said,  when  they  had 
finished. 

The  sun  was  dancing  merrily  on  the  white  caps  of 
the  tossing  miles  of  sea,  on  the  shimmering  purple  of 
the  leaf-buds  in  the  valley.  They  were  young  and  free. 
It  was  with  a  very  kindly  glance  that  Sophie  said 
good-by.  And  he,  as  he  went  back  twirling  his  stick 
gaily,  rejoiced  that  at  any  rate  he  had  a  properly  cut 
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suit  from  a  good  tailor.    For  this  matter  was  one  of  i 

the  p's  and  q's  which  he  was  beginning  to  regard  as 
essential  to  his  well-being.  ' 

Sophie's  window  that  night  was  open  to  the  velvety 
darkness  and  from  where  she  lay  in  bed  she  could  see 
the  star-dust  twinkling  overhead.  The  light  from  a 
lanthorn  flickered  across  the  yard,  for  the  dogs  were 
being  chained.  With  his  customary  bell-note  of  fare- 
well Nelson  went  into  his  kennel,  and  then  only  the 
wind  in  the  trees  was  audible.  Suddenly,  borne  upon 
the  breeze,  there  came  from  the  lane  the  sound  of 
voices  singing  in  unison  a  sort  of  chorale.  She  dis- 
tinguished the  beautiful  clarity  of  a  fine  tenor  well 
known  in  the  neighborhood  and  a  second  voice.  The 
two  singers  gave  the  main  motive  which  was  then  re- 
peated, as  if  in  question  and  answer,  by  each  singing 
alone.  The  virile  power  of  the  voices  sounding 
through  the  darkness  reminded  Sophie  of  a  phrase  that 
she  had  often  found  comforting,  though  she  attached 
no  definite  meaning  to  it.  It  was  ''underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms.'*  Then,  as  she  reproved  herself  for 
blasphemy,  the  voices  passed  on.  Evidently  the 
singers  were  coming  up  the  straight  path  from  the  sea. 
With  a  shudder  Sophie  remembered  that  this  road 
ended  in  a  neglected  churchyard  round  a  roofless  church 
where  nettles  and  bracken  grew  above  the  graves,  and 
rabbits  burrowed  in  the  raised  tombs. 

And  the  man  with  the  beautiful  tenor  had  a  wife 
buried  amid  the  squalor  of  that  spot  which  one  day  the 
waves  would  engulf.  He  had  married  again  last  year. 
Then  footsteps  came  hurrying  down  the  avenue  and  by 
the  door  the  second  voice  began  to  sing,  to  the  shuffle 
of  feet  beating  a  rag-time  tune  on  the  gravel,  the 
words :    'Tolish  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front  door, 
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the  big  front  door;  Polish  up  the  handle  of  the  big 
front  door." 

Sophie  flushed  and  trembled,  her  mind  aghast  at  the 
ribaldry  of  men.  For  a  long  time  she  lay  awake, 
raging  at  herself  for  being  disturbed  by  such  a  ridicu- 
lous example  of  the  folly  of  John  Arscott. 


CHAPTER   V 


A     FAMILIAR     SPIRIT 


The  doctor's  consulting-room  in  the  village  was  a 
sort  of  clearing-house  for  all  the  mental  complications 
of  the  place  since,  strange  to  say,  although  he  was 
usually  regarded  as  too  eccentric  to  be  trusted  with 
people's  bodies,  no  one  objected  to  bringing  spiritual 
troubles  to  him.  But  then  the  spirit  is  an  incalculable 
realm  in  which  a  queer  person  might  conceivably  know 
the  way  about  better  than  normal  folks. 

To-day  he  found  awaiting  him  the  Rev.  Isaac  Green- 
slade,  evidently  with  a  mighty  matter  on  his  mind. 
Nerves  all  fretted  to  fiddle-strings  had  prematurely 
whitened  the  minister's  hair  and  written  a  look  of 
deprecating  anxiety  on  his  thin  face.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  innocent  victim  of  a  cholera  bone  and  it  may  truly 
be  said  that,  had  cremation  only  been  practised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Rev.  Isaac 
would  have  been  a  healthy  strong-nerved  pachyderm. 
But  his  maternal  grandfather,  picking  up  a  bone  at  a 
funeral  from  an  ancient  cholera-pit,  had  gone  home  to 
die  with  every  symptom  of  the  disease  upon  him.  Six 
months  after  the  father's  death  was  born  a  daughter 
whose  warped  and  twisted  nature,  thus  shadowed  by 
grief  and  trouble  in  prenatal  days,  had  made  the  life 
of  her  son,  Isaac,  a  dragging  weariness. 

Dr.  Revel  had  come  to  know  him  intimately,  this 
minister  who  had  to  preach  the  tenets  of  a  strictly 
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Biblical  sect,  while  he  secretly  yearned  for  the  Uni- 
tarian breadth  that  suffers  even  Sacred  and  Profane 
Love  to  be  discussed  in  pulpits.  They  had  forgathered 
over  a  tragedy  common  enough  in  the  open  spaces  of 
England  where  the  tyranny  of  the  landlords  reduces 
human  life  to  bestial  conditions  for  lack  of  house-room. 
It  was  this  case  which  had  had  more  to  do  than  any- 
thing else  with  alienating  the  doctor  and  his  wife  and 
with  turning  many  Pharisees  into  the  doctor's  open 
enemies.  For  when  the  girl  victim,  herself  but  a  child, 
had  lost  all  hope  of  being  regarded  as  a  human  being, 
the  doctor  had  simply  done  the  unheard-of  thing  and 
put  her  into  Sophie's  hands,  as  those  most  fitted  to 
show  another  girl  that  life  had  not  ended  for  her, 
because  the  God  of  this  world  had  thrown  her  a  prey 
to  destruction. 

"She's  just  like  you,"  said  the  doctor  to  his  daughter^ 
"just  like  you.  Only  you've  had  house-room  and  she 
hadn't,  for  her  mother  had  to  take  in  a  lodger — or 
they'd  all  have  been  turned  out  by  the  farmer.  You'd 
have  been  just  where  Sally  is  now,  if  you'd  had  to  sleep 
where  Sally  slept." 

The  doctor  had  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  was 
doing  right.  Mrs.  Revel  fumed,  but  for  once  the 
doctor  put  her  aside  quite  ruthlessly  and  nobody  under- 
stood him  save  the  timid  little  hare  of  a  Greenslade. 
For  Isaac,  although  he  might  walk  the  path  of  life  to  a 
rag-time  tune,  had  a  soul  that  marched  to  a  Gregorian 
chant. 

"I  couldn't  have  done  it,"  he  said  to  the  doctor, 
when  after  months  of  Sophie's  friendship  the  human 
look  had  come  back  to  the  other  child's  eyes.  "I 
daren't  have.    To  trust  your  girl  like  that  I" 

"Sophie's  won  her  spurs,  man,"  answered  Dr.  Jona- 
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than,  "over  the  affair  of  Sally  Axon.  And  for  why? 
Because  you  can  go  down  quite  calmly  into  the  Pit 
if  you  can  only  see  the  light  shining  overhead.  And 
I  saw  to  it  that  the  light  overhead  was  all  right  for 
my  girl." 

To-day  not  only  was  the  minister  troubled,  but  the 
doctor  knew  the  cause  of  it,  and  knew,  too,  that  he 
himself  was  the  source  and  origin  of  the  affair.  For 
this  time,  as  hundreds  of  times  before.  Dr.  Revel 
had  indulged  his  impish  inclinations  in  the  face  of 
solemnity.  Now,  as  he  sat  down  and  unlocked  his 
desk,  he  whistled  a  little  tune.    Then  he  said: 

"Out  with  it,  Greenslade,  get  it  off  your  chest.  I 
know  what  it  is,  though.  Graves  open  and  the  dead 
are  raised.  But  good  Lord,  man,  why  should  you 
make  such  a  business  of  it  if  a  spiritualist  meeting  is 
held  in  Langworthy?  Poaching  on  your  preserves,  eh? 
And,  come  to  that,  what  do  you  know  about  what  it's 
the  main  business  of  your  life  to  know — about  t'other 
side  of  this  life,  if  there  is  one?  And  if  you  don't 
know  and  so  can't  disprove  what  these  fellows  say, 
don't  howl." 

"It's  upsetting  the  place." 

"Good  job ;  wants  upsetting,  too." 

"They're  going  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  get  their 
fortunes  told.  Here's  Susan  Pryke  gone  home  to  her 
mother  because  the  medium  made  revelations  about 
her  husband's  dealing  with  a  dark  woman.  He  says 
'her  was  daid  afore  ever  he  seed  his  present  missus,' 
but  she  doesn't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Revel,  homes 
are  being  broken  up  and  girls  being  told  to  look  out 
for  coming  temptations." 

"They  don't  need  the  warning,  do  'em?  Knowed 
it  all  afore,  didn't  they?"  jeered  the  doctor.     "But 
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theyVe  doing,  these  Spiritualists,  what  you  can't  do 
and  that  is  stirring  up  folks'  minds." 

"I  try  to  do  it." 

"But  you  can't,  because  you  will  set  about  it  by 
trying  to  appeal  to  what  doesn't  exist  in  them,  and 
that's  spirituality.  Now  these  people  appeal  to  what 
does  exist,  to  curiosity,  to  love  of  feeling  the  flesh 
creep,  and  a  sense  that  they  have  got  the  key  of  things 
in  their  hands.  But  I'd  better  confess — I  brought 
'em  here." 

"You?" 

"Yes,  I.  I  met  one  of  their  leaders  t'other  day  and 
suggested  the  villages  as  fields  ripe  for  the  harvest — 
of  folly.     Only  I  didn't  say  that  aloud." 

"Heaven  forgive  you.  Revel." 

But  the  doctor  was  off  on  a  fresh  tack.  For  his 
mental  connections  were  as  harebrained  as  those  of  a 
genius,  or  an  old  man. 

"Ever  traced  the  history  of  myths,  Greenslade?" 
he  asked.  "King  Lear,  now,  that's  founded  on  a  myth 
that  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  historic  ages.  Lear  is  Man 
and  the  three  daughters  man's  three  powers  of  Action, 
Emotion  and  Mind — Mind,  of  course,  is  Cordelia  and. 
Mind  once  banished,  all  control  is  lost  to  man.  Only 
the  Fool,  that's  Intellect  without  Mind,  is  left.  All  the 
myths  have  that  attendant,  anyway.  You  remember  on 
the  Prince  waits  Puss  in  Boots." 

"Revel,  you  remind  me  of  Nero  fiddling." 

The  doctor  roared  with  laughter,  his  eyes  sparkled, 
his  cheeks  flushed.  The  melancholy  Jacques  of  the 
morning  hour  was  gone. 

"But  your  speculations  always  seem  to  me  impious," 
said  the  minister,  "interfering  as  they  do  with  Divine 
Providence." 
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"Not  nearly  so  impious,"  said  the  doctor  gravely, 
"as  your  interference  with  the  course  of  Providence." 

"My  interference?" 

"Well,  your  attempts  at  it,  then.  They  aren't  very 
successful,  I  admit.  But,  from  your  point  of  view,  to 
attempt  them  at  all  is  blasphemous." 

"I  really  don't  think  I  can  bear  any  more  to-day," 
said  the  minister  half  rising.  But  the  doctor  paid  no 
attention. 

"You  good  people  are  always  hoist  with  your  own 
petard.  For  if  all  things  are  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  then  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  girls  should  be 
degraded  and  men  besotted  and  animals  tortured.  But 
you  will  stick  your  oar  into  these  matters,  yet  if  the 
Almighty  is  Omnipotent,  then  He  could  put  an  end  to 
these  little  episodes  that  do  so  mightily  distress  you." 

"When  I  compare  your  practice  with  your  words  1" 
gasped  Bunny. 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  He's  Omnipotent  and,  what's 
more,  I've  told  Sophie  that  He  can't  be.  But  you  do, 
and  yet  you  interfere.  Logic,  thy  name  is  not  Green- 
slade." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  believe  when  I've  been  with 
you  half  an  hour,"  groaned  the  minister. 

"And  that's  good  for  you,  because  it  puts  you  in 
the  position  of  the  average  sinner.  But  I'm  going  to 
look  in  on  these  Spiritualists.  Since  I  brought  'em 
here  it's  only  civil  for  me  to  do  so.  On  my  head  be 
all  the  evil  they  bring  to  the  place,"  he  said,  lifting  ug 
his  hand  in  mock  heroic  attitude. 

The  house  which  the  Spiritualists  had  hired  for  their 
meetings  stood  just  on  the  side  of  the  hill  where  a 
steep  stone-paved  road  runs  down  into  the  main  street. 
White-aproned  women  standing  at  their  doorways  were 
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in  the  habit  of  warning  strangers  from  the  place  as  one 
where  "they  call  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead."  Down 
the  spines  of  girls  who  entered  it  for  the  first  time  ran 
a  delicious  shiver.  And  whenever  the  windows  were 
to  be  seen  glowing  through  the  darkness  of  a  winter 
night  they  brought  to  the  minds  of  the  villagers  a 
vague  sensation  of  supernatural  horrors,  of  opening 
graves  and  churchyards  not  inviolate. 

Dr.  Revel  pulled  aside  the  green  curtains  which 
draped  the  doorway  and  sitting  down,  arms  folded,  in 
the  shadow  of  them,  took  stock  of  the  place.  The  fur- 
nishing was  debased  ecclesiastical.  On  the  platform, 
in  front  of  a  row  of  Windsor  chairs  and  a  long  altar- 
like table  decorated  with  stiffly  arranged  white  flowers, 
stood  a  reading-desk  draped  with  purple  cloth  on  which 
was  embroidered  a  sprawling  pattern  of  lilies.  The 
organ-like  character  of  the  harmonium  in  the  corner 
was  cunningly  suggested  by  a  photograph  of  a  monk 
seated  in  front  of  rows  of  organ-pipes  and  presumably 
playing  celestial  harmonies.  The  church  gallery  sur- 
vived in  the  shape  of  a  purposeless  row  of  five  pillars 
built  with  no  standing-room  behind  them  against  a  side 
wall.  After  this  effort  the  place  lapsed  to  the  level 
of  a  room  with  a  stove.  Above  it  projected  a  mantel- 
piece on  which  was  propped  a  large  framed  drawing 
of  ferns  of  an  indeterminate  genus,  presumably  celes- 
tial, since  the  picture  was  labeled  "spirit  drawing." 

The  windows  were  misty  with  steam  and  the  air 
reeked  with  the  smell  of  damp  and  long-worn  clothes. 
A  marked  distrust  of  the  stand  inside  the  door  was 
shown  by  the  worshipers  who  left  their  umbrellas 
leaning  in  every  attitude  of  dejection  against  the  walls, 
where  presently  they  contributed  to  the  air  their  share 
of  watery  vapor. 
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The  only  point  of  color  was  supplied  by  the  medium, 
a  young  girl  dressed  in  gaudy  fashion  apparently  to 
suggest  something  Eastern.  Amid  the  elaborate  coils 
of  her  black  hair  she  wore  a  circlet  of  some  bright 
material  that  glittered  in  time  to  the  dancing  of  the 
mother-of-pearl  earrings  that  hung  to  her  shoulders. 
A  red-faced  man  presided  at  the  altar,  half  as  priest 
and  half  as  chairman,  while  a  woman  with  a  death- 
white  face  played  the  harmonium.  At  the  end  of  the 
platform,  as  though  banished  there  for  his  sins,  sat 
a  long  thin  youth  with  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and 
sleeked  over  his  forehead. 

Holding  out  her  thin  arms  in  an  all-embracing  ges- 
ture the  medium  cried  in  the  thrilling  tones  that  her 
enraptured  audience  loved: 

"Not  long  ago  ye  were  celebrating  the  feast  of 
Christmas.  Now,  what  is  that?  It  is  Christ  mass. 
If  ye  think  of  a  crowd  of  people,  ye  call  it  a  *mass' 
and  Christ  means  'Spirit,*  so  that  Christmas  means 
'Spirit  mass,'  a  mass  or  crowd  of  spirits.  But  the  old 
custom  is  dying  out,  even  angels  grow  impatient,  we 
grow  impatient  when  we  see  the  growing  distaste  for 
the  old  ways — the  old  ways " 

Here  she  passed  her  hand  wearily  downward  over 
her  closed  eyes,  over  the  long  neck,  ever  straining 
backward  as  though  under  the  inflow  of  the  angelic 
inspiration.  Once  or  twice,  however.  Nature  was  too 
much  for  her  and  she  rubbed  the  tip  of  her  nose 
vigorously. 

"If  ye  had  looked  up  on  that  night,  ye  would  have 
seen  no  difference  between  the  new  star  and  any  other. 
But  the  wise  men,  they  knew.  For  ...  I  will  not 
deceive  you;  they  were  astronomers.  And,  as  to-day 
when  an  astronomer  sees  a  new  star  in  the  sky,  he  cries, 
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*Lo,  there  is  a  new  child  born,'  so  they  knew,  these 
wise  men  on  that  night,  that  there  was  a  new  child 
born.  But  this  was  no  ordinary  Star.  Stars,  my 
friends,  are  of  many  colors.  There  is  Mars,  the  red 
star,  and  Venus  a  pale  green,  and  the  watery  Stars 
and  Saturn  .  .  .  and  many  others." 

She  stretched  out  her  arms,  clasping  and  unclasping 
her  fingers  feverishly.  "And,"  she  exclaimed  hoarsely, 
"they  vibrate,  these  stars,  they  vibrate  and  vibrate 
.  .  .  Colors.  And  when  a  new  star  appears  in  Heaven 
it  draws  and  draws  to  itself  colors  and  lights  from  all 
the  stars,  red  from  Mars,  green  from  Venus  and  so  on. 

"Let  me  explain,"  she  said,  dropping  from  inspired 
reverie  to  ordinary  confusion,  "see,  when  your  star 
appears  in  Heaven,  it  draws  more  of  one  color  than 
another,  more  of  the  love-star  or  the  fighting-one, 
more  of  the  green  or  the  red.  But  this  star  that  the 
wise  men  saw  drew  all  in  equal  proportions,  not  one 
more  than  another.  And  so  they  knew  that  a  Great 
Soul  was  come.  It  was  not  so  very  bright,  oh  no,  but 
it  went  on  steadily  drawing  colors  and  the  vibrations 
of  it  reached  the  earth.  These  did  not  travel  very 
far  and  so  they  knew  it  was  near,  that  Soul,  and  then 
they  set  out  to  find  it.  For  when  your  Soul  comes 
into  the  world  a  new  star  appears.  Your  star,  how  is 
it  shining?  Is  there  too  much  of  the  red  or  the  green 
or  of  any  other  color?  For  the  particles  of  your  brain 
vibrate  and  produce  a  Thought,  and  the  Thought  pro- 
duces a  Color  and  the  astronomers  know  what  you 
are  doing.    Perchance  evil. 

"And  when  ye  sit  dreaming  ye  can  see  pictures, 
pictures  mayhap  of  the  past,  of  the  old  homestead. 
Ye  say  it  is  a  dream.  But  no,  it  is  no  dream.  Ye  can 
project  yourself,  can  send  your  soul  out  of  your  body, 
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miles  away  into  space.  Furr,  ye  are  gods.  And  when 
a  star  falls  from  Heaven,  the  old  country  folks  say, 
'Another  soul  gone.'  And  that  is  true,  for  some  angel 
put  it  into  the  mind  of  the  first  man  to  think  that. 
Ye  cannot  leave  the  earth  while  ye  are  yet  in  the  body, 
for  your  body  is  made  of  the  same  particles  as  the 
earth.  Ye  cannot  escape,  ye  are  weighted  down  by 
the  earth,  ye  are  kept  within  its  spear.  Only  ye  can 
escape  the  body,  can  send  your  souls  out— out.  Furr, 
ye  are  gods." 

With  arms  outstretched,  spread-eagle  fashion,  above 
the  congregation  she  remained  poised  as  though  in 
act  to  fly.  Then,  sinking  back  into  her  chair  as  one 
from  whom  the  ecstasy  has  gone,  she  passed  her  hand 
over  her  eyelids  and  was  silent. 

The  congregation  sat  with  shoulders  hunched  and 
heads  bent,  looking  upward  under  half-veiled  eyes. 
The  stolidity  of  their  demeanor  was  remarkable.  Nor 
could  any  triumphant  statement  of  their  sibyl  provoke 
a  visible  elation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  only 
waiting  for  the  show  to  begin.  Their  minds,  being  full 
of  thoughts  of  disease  and  illness,  of  business  troubles 
and  love  perturbations,  had  no  room  for  impersonal 
rhapsody. 

After  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  with  the  congregation 
seated,  apparently  for  the  soothing  of  the  spirits  both 
incarnate  and  discarnate,  the  demonstration  began. 
The  youth  in  the  corner  suddenly  stood  and,  as  though 
talking  to  himself,  began  to  patter: 

"Over  by  the  lady  there,"  he  snapped  his  finger  and 
thumb,  "yes,  over  there,  I  see  a  gentleman,  about  sixty- 
eight  or  seventy,  well  proportioned,  with  white  beard 
and  moustache.  Something  the  matter  with  his  throat 
or  chest,  I  should  say.    He  knows  a  great  deal.    Has 
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passed  over  a  long  time.  Somehow  the  name  William 
comes  through  to  me.  Connected  with  the  name  of 
John.     Know  anyone  of  the  name  of  William  John?" 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  he's  there,"  said  the  lad  defiantly,  and  hur- 
ried on  to  another  subject.  "I  see,"  said  he,  "standing 
just  there  by  you,  a  fair  man  about  twenty-eight  or 
thirty,  I  should  say.  I  don't  think  you  know  him  yet. 
But  he's  coming.  There  is  something  evil.  He  won't 
bring  you  any  good.  There  will  be  a  temptation.  But 
you  must  not  give  way.  You  must  be  firm.  You 
understand?" 

Everyone  craned  his  or  her  neck  to  see  how  Chrissie 
Bidgood  bore  the  idea  of  her  coming  temptation.  For 
the  chief  delight  of  these  demonstrations  was  that  of 
public  fortune-telling,  and  for  years  to  come  the  whole 
village  watched  for  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The 
lad  passed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  tell  the  postman 
that  he  walked  a  great  deal,  was  not  twenty-six,  but 
had  a  Guide,  a  white-bearded  man  in  a  turban  with  a 
jewel  in  the  front  of  it.  The  postman  waited,  sub- 
terraneously  elated,  and  only  breathed  freely  again 
when,  with  another  flip  of  the  hand,  the  seer  prophe- 
sied illness,  a  letter,  a  change,  a  passing  away  for  the 
wife  of  the  policeman. 

The  room  grew  warmer,  the  atmosphere  thicker  and 
the  joy  of  dabbling  with  the  unseen  more  intense.  At 
the  back  two  girls  began  to  giggle.  Over  the  bowed 
heads  and  slouching  shoulders  of  the  company  their 
souls  seemed  hovering.  For  undoubtedly  the  worship- 
ers found  in  these  practices,  not  only  a  malicious 
satisfaction  in  other  folks'  coming  troubles,  not  only 
the  thrill  of  a  supernatural  horror,  but  also  the  mental 
satisfaction  of  a  problem  solved.     For  had  not  little 
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Sally,  Maria,  or  William  John,  having  now  passed 
over,  the  opportunity  of  bearing  the  debts,  the  loves, 
the  silly  sheep  of  their  relatives  before  the  very  dirone 
itself?  Best  of  all,  they  enjoyed  what  no  school  of 
thinkers  since  Ptolemaic  times  has  known,  an  undoubt- 
ing  belief  in  diemselves  as  the  center  of  the  universe. 
Even  outside,  in  the  dome  of  the  sky,  there  were  no 
mysterious  worlds  set  in  constellations,  there  were  only 
glittering  points  of  flame  to  act  as  birthmarks  of  their 
race,  each  signifying  some  shopkeeper,  artisan,  or 
farmhand  and  his  fate.  The  mystery  of  existence  had 
vanished,  for  their  friends  and  relatives,  by  a  mere 
passing  of  the  river  of  death,  were  there  to  solve  all 
secrets  of  the  future  for  them.  This  is,  indeed,  to 
make  the  best  of  two  worlds.  So  in  full-throated  ease 
they  sang  of  the  Summerland,  each  man  who  had  just 
received  revelation  showing  the  fact  by  the  redness  of 
his  ears.  Red  ears  were  the  only  signs  of  emotion  they 
allowed  themselves. 

In  the  front  row  sat  the  two  Arscott  sisters  dressed 
in  dingy  black  and  open-mouthed  with  expectation  of 
being  addressed  next.  For  the  whole  entertainment 
was  as  lively  for  the  spectators  as  any  medisval 
miracle-play  in  which  the  imps  of  Satan  might  at  any 
moment  leap  down  from  the  platform  and  nip  the 
audience. 

Then  at  last  happened  the  thing  for  which  the  Ar- 
scotts  had  been  waiting.  For  the  medium  rose  and 
advancing  with  half-shut  eyes  suddenly  waved  a  hand 
above  the  mountain  of  white  flesh  that  was  called  Mary 
Arscott. 

**That  lady  there,"  she  said,  "there  is  a  gentleman 
behind  her.  Gray-haired  with  rosy  cheeks.  He  pinches 
up  his  lips.    He  has  not  passed  over.    You  have  had 
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to  do  with  him  for  many  years,  for  he  owes  you  money, 
which  he  will  never  repay  unless  you  do  something. 
You  have  been  slack  about  it.  There  is  a  change  com- 
ing. Yes,  it  is  from  him.  You  would  do  well  to  be  on 
your  guard  against  it.  It  is  something  to  do  with  a 
mortgage." 

The  small  sister,  Selina,  her  toothless  jaws  moving 
rapidly  up  and  down,  began  to  tremble,  while  the  audi- 
ence at  the  back  craned  their  necks  to  see  how  the 
victims  would  take  this  onslaught.  Selina's  mind  was 
beating  up  and  down  trying  **to  put  a  name"  to  this 
particular  spirit  attendant  of  her  sister.  Who  in  the 
world  could  have  so  got  over  Mary  as  to  be  allowed 
to  owe  her  money?  For  that  was  a  thing  unheard  of 
in  the  Arscott  family.  Her  own  self-love  was  up  in 
arms,  too,  as  was  the  case,  indeed,  with  half  the  people 
who  had  not  been  accredited  with  the  possession  of 
spirit  attendants.  Instantly,  however,  Selina's  cunning 
mind  saw  the  way  to  setting  herself  up  on  a  pedestal. 
For  was  she  not  evidently  one  of  those  strong-willed 
people  who  keep  a  free  space  around  them?  The 
spirits  knew  better  than  to  attack  her  privacy.  She 
could  imagine  a  hypnotist  unable  to  proceed  because 
she  was  "willing"  against  him.  Scorn  for  her  sister, 
Mary,  began  to  invade  her  mind,  as  of  one  who  allowed 
herself  to  be  infested  with  vermin. 

Then  all  else  was  put  to' flight  by  the  certainty  that 
she  knew  the  man  whom  the  medium  meant.  Stealing 
a  glance  at  her  sister,  she  saw  her  tremble  and  knew 
that  she,  too,  conceived  herself  to  have  received  a 
genuine  message  from  the  unseen.  Both  the  old 
women  vainly  tried  to  hide  their  perturbation,  for  this 
public  prophecy  is  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  the  con- 
fessional and  the  judicial  bench  rolled  into  one.    And 
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everyone  present,  while  waiting  for  his  own  turn,  fully 
savored  the  pangs  of  his  neighbor.  Each  snatched  a 
fearful  joy,  not  knowing  where  the  roving  hand  or 
the  snapping  finger  of  the  seer  would  alight  next. 

A  diversion  was  created  by  a  man  at  the  back  who 
suddenly  announced  that  he  knew  a  William  John 
answering  to  the  description  given  and  that,  as  he 
himself  had  at  first  sat  in  the  front  row  where  the 
spirit  had  been  located,  he  must  have  left  his  attendant 
behind  him.  After  this  evidence  the  congregation  sang, 
as  defiantly  as  though  they  had  been  spiritualists  for 
fifty  years,  the  hymn  which  rejoiced  in  "being  right 
with  two  or  three."  Thus  they  flung  a  challenge  to 
the  gods  of  Greece  and  Palestine,  from  whose  worship 
there  had  indeed  been  abstracted  such  details  of  creed 
and  ritual  as  might  please  the  literal-minded. 

Their  hot  little  chapel  was  as  homely  to  them  as  the 
back  parlor  of  their  own  shops.  Outside  was  the 
smell  of  the  sea,  the  sound  of  the  trees  rustling  with 
the  noise  of  silk,  the  lapping  of  waters  and  the  distant 
murmur  of  the  wind.  But  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
great  life  were  forgotten  by  these  happy  worshipers. 

Presently  the  village  was  dotted  with  the  lights  of 
lanthorns  turning  up  between  the  trees  amid  a  jolly 
clatter  of  laughter  and  voices.  Then  the  wind  and 
the  night  silence  had  their  way  once  more. 

"Gone  home,"  said  Dr.  Revel,  linking  his  arm  in 
Sophie's  as  they  turned  up  the  homeward  road,  "to 
sup  on  cheese  and  beer,  or  pork  and  pickles.  For  the 
fine  reticence  of  thought  they  have  substituted  the 
chattering  of  jays ;  they  have  destroyed  the  mysterious 
silences  of  death;  they  have  replaced  the  voice  of  the 
lawgiver  with  the  squawking  indecency  of  a  Peeping 
Tom.    Yet  they  are  happy,  for  they  have  destroyed  the 
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Unknown.  It  is  as  far  away  from  their  minds  as  the 
over-world  of  creative  thought  which  Leonardo 
dreamed  and  Newton  measured  with  his  measuring- 
rod.  Neither  Patmos,  nor  the  Thebaid,  nor  the  desert 
wind  in  the  Sphinx  can  affright  them.  They  think  they 
have  the  key  of  the  Universe  in  their  hands." 

"It  is  common,"  said  Sophie. 

"The  vast  majority  of  humans  are  common,  my 
child,"  said  Dr.  Revel. 

He  was  cured  of  his  zeal  for  spiritualism. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Arscotts'  back  parlor  the  two 
sisters  sat  opposite  one  another,  bonnet-strings  flung 
back,  eyes  challenging. 

"Have  a  drop  of  brandy,  sister,"  said  the  younger 
one,  standing  with  hands  at  her  waist  looking  down 
on  the  vast,  heaving  bulk  of  her  sister's  frame. 

"It's  given  me  such  a  turn,  Selina,"  said  the  latter, 
watching  her  sister  pour  out  a  couple  of  spoonfuls. 

"Who  is  it  that's  been  owing  you  money  for  years?" 
cried  Selina,  standing  like  a  small  white  fury  over  her 
sister,  whose  features  she  would  have  gladly  beaten 
shapeless,  could  it  have  brought  back  the  unpaid 
money.  All  the  management  of  their  investments  had 
been  in  the  elder  sister's  hands,  for  Mary,  though 
softer  in  will,  had  a  more  daring  brain. 

"But  I  know  I  It's  Jonathan  Revel  who  hasn't  paid 
the  interest  on  his  mortgage.  He  pinches  up  his  lips. 
He  that  they  say  got  the  Spiritualists  to  come  here. 
And  if  that  isn't  the  finger  of  Providence,  I  don't  know 
what  is.  There,  give  over,"  she  cried  furiously,  push- 
ing her  own  handkerchief  into  her  sister's  hand  when 
the  latter,  snuffling  in  a  weak,  low-spirited  way,  began 
to  fumble  for  hers.  "How  long's  it  been  going  on? 
For  five  years?" 
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Mary  shook  her  head  obstinately.  Only  the  noise 
of  her  wails  answered  the  other.  Selina  flew  at  her 
again. 

"You  wicked  old  woman,  for  how  many  years?  You 
tell  me,  or  I'll  shake  the  life  out  of  you.*' 

"For  fourteen." 

Worn  out  by  passion,  with  her  bonnet  over  one  eye 
and  her  corkscrew  curls  in  ruins,  Selina  sat  down  and 
panted.  Her  sister  with  whom  for  years  she  had 
shared  every  thought  appeared  to  her  a  stranger.  It 
seemed  some  changeling  who  sat  in  the  chair  opposite. 
The  weird  bafiling  sensation  with  which  one  flings 
oneself  on  insanity  attacked  her.  What  would  she  not 
find  when,  after  Mary's  death,  she  went  over  her 
affairs?  and  how  often  had  they  not  discussed,  hun- 
dreds of  times  at  least,  the  ways  of  evading  the  deatli 
duties  ? 

But  Mary  plucked  up  spirit;  waddling  over  to  the 
table,  she  poured  out  a  dash  of  brandy  and  gulped  it 
down  neat. 

"That's  three-star,  four-and-six  a  bottle,"  said 
Selina  sulkily. 

"I  don't  care  if  it's  ten  shillings,"  snapped  Mary. 
"If  I've  made  a  mistake  in  letting  that  Revel  go  on 
without  paying,  I've  made  a  mistake.  And  that's  all 
there  is  to  it.  For  they  on  the  other  side  see  clearer 
than  we  do.  That  I've  always  said,  ever  since  they 
told  that  Joe  Prince  would  come  to  good  fortune  over 
the  sea  and  that  his  wife  would  have  twins.  And 
twins  it  was,  while  Joe  came  back  from  South  Africa 
in  broadcloth  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  'pon  his 
chest.    But  as  for  Revel  I  had  my  reasons!" 

"And  what  was  they,  then?" 

"You'm  such  a  one-eyed  sort  of  a  fool,  Selina,  that 
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you  can't  see  anything  but  the  one  point  you'm  making 
for.  You  always  did  walk  in  blinkers,  Selina  Arscott, 
and  always  will." 

As  usual,  when  Mary  raged,  Selina  succumbed. 

"You've  a  good  head,  Mary.    None  better." 
But  Mary  was  not  propitiated. 

"Now  just  you  listen  to  me,"  she  said,  standing  over 
her  small  sister.  "When  Revel  come  here  to  borrow, 
you  know  what  he  wanted  the  money  for.  'Twas  to 
put  the  old  house  in  repair.  To  buy  stock,  to  set  the 
estate  on  its  legs  again.  Silly  old  twaddler,  he's  no 
man  of  business,  loping  round  the  cliffs  after  seagulls' 
eggs  like  any  schoolboy.  But,  next  to  that  wench  of 
his.  Little  Silver's  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Every  stone 
and  every  creeper  as  dear  to  him  as  a  good  foreign 
bond  is  to  us.  Who'll  look  after  Little  Silver  as  well 
as  Jonathan  Revel,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

Selina  blinked;  she  was  intensely  dull  in  ideas,  though 
she  worked  like  a  draught-horse  at  the  task  of  piling 
up  money.  Not  a  farthing  escaped  her  lynx  eyes,  but 
Mary  possessed  a  mind  that  mapped  out  the  Promised 
Land. 

"On  our  money,"  she  commented  bitterly,  "and 
what's  the  good  of  that  to  us?" 

"There's  been  a  Revel  at  Little  Silver  for  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  years,  Selina,"  said  her  sister  slowly; 
"well,  presently  there'll  be  an  Arscott,  that's  all." 

"What — ^us?"  asked  Selina,  beginning  already  in 
anticipation  to  shiver  at  the  chilly  prospect. 

"Not  us,  you  fool — ^Johnny,"  said  Mary  trium- 
phantly. 

Selina  gasped  and  spread  her  fingers  like  a  baby 
practising  its  muscles.  Mary  rose  on  the  wings  of 
prophecy. 
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"John  Arscott  of  Little  Silver,"  said  she,  giving  way 
to  the  only  genial  emotion  she  had  felt  for  half  a 
century.  She  never  lay  down  at  night  without  a  thought 
of  Johnny  with  a  fine  country  estate  being  nursed  for 
him.  The  Arscotts  had  been  a  great  family  once; 
they  should  be  again.  In  the  darkness  she  would  grin 
to  herself  like  a  toothless  old  dog  at  the  thought  of 
how  peacefully  ignorant  of  her  plans  was  Dr.  Revel- 
Then,  the  inertia  of  old  age  descending  on  her,  she 
had  drifted,  doing  nothing  toward  the  fulfilment  of  her 
plan.  But  already  to-night  with  the  perversity  of  the 
sluggard  she  was  sighing  for  the  joys  of  peaceful 
anticipation  which  she  was  now  to  lose  for  the  more 
fearful  bliss  of  fulfilment. 

Every  night  a  curious  procession  wound  upstairs  in 
the  Arscott  house,  that  of  three  women  linked  together 
as  though  for  an  Alpine  ascent.  In  front  went  a  sturdy 
charwoman  with  Mary  Arscott's  hands  at  her  waist; 
she  hauled,  while  Mary  panted  and  struggled,  and 
Selina,  small  and  nimble,  pushed  from  the  rear.  In 
this  manner,  night  after  night,  they  ascended  the  short 
flight  of  steep  wooden  stairs  that  led  to  the  story  over 
the  shop.    So  it  was  this  evening. 


CHAPTER   VI 

A     REED     SHAKEN     BY     THE     WIND 

The  leaden  dawn  shone  over  the  water  of  the  inlet 
at  Langworthy;  a  solitary  thrush  began  to  whistle. 
Inside  the  room  the  light  broadened,  faintly  outlining 
with  masses  of  shadow  the  wardrobe,  the  tallboys, 
the  square  four-poster  in  which  Mary  Arscott  lay.  As 
the  light  grew,  the  pattern  on  the  ancient  chintz  hang- 
ings of  the  bed  showed  the  figures  of  ladies  holding 
fans  at  every  angle  of  invitation  or  entreaty.  The 
valance  of  the  bed,  with  its  faint  lilacs  and  rose  pinks, 
billowed  over  the  Japanned  deed-boxes  that  were 
crammed  behind  it.  A  mouse,  moving  as  though  on 
wires,  flitted  across  the  checkered  counterpane  and  up 
the  curtains  in  a  series  of  dashes,  its  gray  coat  shining 
as  it  explored  the  needles  stuck  in  the  curtain  lining. 
It  even  ruffled  the  goffered  edge  of  the  sleeper's  night 
cap,  so  still  was  she.  The  worm-eaten  legs  of  the  bed 
were  carved  in  a  pattern  of  fir-cones  and  one  foot  was 
half  broken  off.  The  mouse  passed  through  a  moth- 
hole  in  the  curtain,  his  bead-eyes  as  he  looked  back 
shining  like  jewels. 

Old  racial  traits  came  out  on  Mary  Arscott's  face; 
it  suggested  the  men,  large  and  fleshy  with  long  jaws 
and  loose  lips,  the  women  sharp-nosed  and  cunning 
with  the  zeal  of  sex  that  they  had  handled  like  a  tool. 
The  features  now  expressed  nothing  of  the  dread  she 
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I  had  felt  before  death,  the  dread  that  her  last  act  had 

been  a  blunder. 

Of  all  the  joys  that  might  have  been  hers  she  had 
I  known  none  except  a  little  money-making.    No  power, 

save  that  of  unused  wealth,  had  she  ever  realized,  not 
even  that  kindling  of  the  glance  when  kindness  leaps 
I  to  meet  kindness.     She  had  clasped  no  warm,  weak 

thing  that  cuddled  in  her  arms,  nor  felt  the  glow  of 
thought  or  passion  whereby  one  holds  a  man  in  the 
hollow  of  one's  hand.  Nothing,  not  even  the  poor 
satisfaction  of  being  a  link  to  the  generations,  had  been 
hers.  Her  eyes  had  noted  neither  dawn  nor  sunset; 
not  the  light  on  summer  fields,  nor  the  glorious  twin- 
kling of  the  furrows  of  the  sea. 

Yet  one  generous  emotion  she  had  felt,  one  that 
asked  for  nothing  in  return — that  for  her  brother's 
son.  From  him  she  had  expected  nothing,  not  even 
obedience. 

Of  all  this  John  Arscott  knew  nothing  as  he  woke  in 
a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage.  His  mind, 
fresh  from  sleep,  was  bubbling  over  instead  with  a 
new  idea  which  should  release  him  from  a  servitude 
to  these  two  women.  For,  to  his  small  regret,  though 
they  were  unaware  of  the  fact,  he  had  lost  his  post  in 
Bristol.  Something  more  "tasty"  was  in  his  mind  than 
the  dusty  mustiness  of  the  old  book  trade,  since  its 
aroma  of  culture  had  no  charm  at  all  for  him.  He 
infinitely  preferred  the  atmosphere  of  fashion  that 
hung  about  certain  "buyers"  he  had  met  in  Paris. 

Shrewdly  now  as  he  dressed  he  began  to  reckon  up 
his  chances  of  getting  capital  out  of  one  or  other  of 
his  aunts.  Curiously,  too,  it  was  on  Selina,  the  stern, 
the  "driver,"  that  he  fixed  as  the  more  likely  bird. 
O'erleaping  that  obstacle,  he  began  to  see  pictures  of 
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himself  and  a  bright  little  woman  as  patron  and  pa- 
tronne  of  joint  establishments.  Amid  these  bright 
visions  the  dingy  furniture  so  annoyed  him  that  he 
kicked  the  chest  of  drawers,  thus  giving  warning  to 
the  house  that  he  was  awake. 

When  Selina  tapped  at  his  door  with  a  cup  of  tea, 
she  thought  him  as  splendid  as  a  fashion-plate  in  his 
well-cut  fawn  dressing-gown  with  the  tasseled  belt. 
Her  withered  nerves  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  him  as  he 
put  his  lips  to  the  moustache-cup.  3he  doted  on  the 
faint  scent  of  tobacco  in  the  room,  even  on  the  bristles 
of  his  unshaven  chin.  The  rascal,  too,  being  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  effect  he  produced  on  these  two  old 
women,  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  off  one  against  the 
other.  Sweeping  his  moustache  gallantly  for  her  bene- 
fit, he  said : 

*'Aunt  Sel,  I've  had  an  idea  all  night  hanging  over 
me.  It  possesses  me.  I  can't  escape  from  it.  But 
you  must  help  me.  You  must,  you  must.  Just  a  few 
hundred  pounds  and  my  fortune's  made.  It's  a  sure 
thing  that  idea.  And  if  I  don't  get  it  off  my  chest  I 
shall  bust.  Book  trade  doesn't  give  me  scope,  but 
this " 

"Your  head's  burning,"  said  Selina,  feeling  his  brows 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  She  had  endured  much  dis- 
comfort as  a  result  of  living  in  a  family  given  to  being 
cursed  with  ideas.  "You'd  better  wrap  a  wet  towel 
round  your  head.  Many  and  many's  the  time  your 
father  had  to  sleep  with  wet  flannel.  Mary  and  I  have 
had  to  go  as  far  as  ice  with  him.  It's  constitutional, 
that's  all." 

"Better  try  a  blister,"  said  he.    "But  just  you  look 

at  this." 

He  handled  the  pencil  with  a  masterly  action,  but  it 
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was  a  very  lop-sided  drawing  of  a  **flower-pot  hat" 
that  he  produced. 

**Hats,  dresses,  costumes,  I  can  see  them  coming 
out  of  my  brain  by  the  dozen.  All  original  designs. 
And  each  with  that  little  touch  that  means  distinction, 
Aunt  Sel.  I  have  it  in  me  to  be  a  second  Worth.  You 
don't  know  who  he  was,  but  he  made  pots  of  money 
by  mere  designs.    Pots,  Aunt  Sel." 

As  she  stood,  half  convinced  that  he  was  jesting,  he 
pursued  his  schemes,  describing  the  workrooms  of 
Paris.  He  must  trade  under  a  French  name ;  nothing 
less  would  do  for  him.  He  could  see,  in  fact,  the  words 
"Maison  Carre"  scrawled  in  gold  letters  to  mark  the 
triumph  of  his  ideas.  Selina  recalled  the  fact  that  he 
had  always  had  at  his  finger-tips  such  words  as  toques 
and  plastrons. 

Nor  was  that  the  end  of  the  matter;  there  was  to  be 
a  restaurant  adjoining  the  establishment  of  hats  and 
robes.  Over  one  would  rule  a  Madame,  his  wife; 
over  the  other,  himself. 

"You  see  what  I  mean?  After  lunching  at  the  cafe, 
being  well  fed  and  drunken,  with  their  insides  at  peace, 
the  ladies  just  glance  at  a  mirrored  room  leading  out 
of  the  restaurant.  Here  one  displays  a  few  creations; 
just  a  gown  or  two,  a  picture  hat.  And  the  gentlemen 
they  see,  too,  and  being  well  pleased,  with  all  going 
well  from  the  good  meats  and  wines — ^they  buy  this 
little  robe,  that  little  hat  for  Miss  or  Mrs.  Hey? 
See?" 

Selina  hitched  her  chair  nearer,  for  what  she  did 
see  was  a  beautiful  young  man  all  on  fire  with  life. 
Still — why  shouldn't  an  Arscott  be  able  to  order  din- 
ners? They  had  always  been  equal  to  feats  of  catering 
for  Sunday  School  treats. 
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And  then  her  spirits  fell  below  zero,  for  she  suddenly 
remembered  the  other  genius,  Mary  across  the  passage, 
who  also  had  plans.  By  now  John  was  launching  into 
elaborate  arrangements  for  an  alliance  with  a  Made- 
moiselle Adele  whom  he  knew,  or  if  not  Adele,  then 
Suzette,  or  Marie.  It  was  all  one,  for  over  one  shop 
would  be  Carre,  and  over  the  other  Adele,  or  Suzette, 
or  Marie.  And  over  both  of  them  his  genius  would 
throw  its  mantle.  He  could  see  himself  finishing  his 
wife's  designs  with  that  audacity  which  one  can  only 
get  from  masculine  genius;  she  would,  for  instance, 
design  hats  in  blue  and  gray,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
gray  of  the  willows.  'Twas  he  who  would  add  the 
touch  of  flaring  orange  wanted  to  turn  it  into  a  master- 
piece. Man  and  woman;  such  is  the  true  scheme  of 
Nature. 

World-embracing,  Napoleonic,  his  prattle  wound  up 
with  baby-linen.  For  a  little  one  there  would  be  a 
coat  of  acolyte  red,  edged  with  warm  brown,  the  brown 
of  the  chestnuts,  and  a  little  flame  of  scarlet  on  the 
peaked  cap  to  remind  one  of  the  fire  when  the  chest- 
nuts are  roasting.  It  would  be  the  rage,  this  suit,  with 
a  French  name,  of  course.  But  what  the  devil  was  the 
French  for  chestnut? 

Thus  brought  up  sharp,  he  gave  Selina  her  chance. 
She  took  it.  His  spirit  had  gone  to  her  head  or  she 
would  never  have  defied  her  sister.  But  first,  before 
committing  her  treason,  she  stole  through  the  sullen 
stagnant  air  of  the  dark  landing  and  listened  at  Mary 
Arscott's  door.  There  was  dead  silence  within.  Then, 
coming  back  on  tip-toe,  she  exacted  from  him  all  prom- 
ises of  secrecy.  She  felt  herself  to  be  selling  her  sister, 
but  her  rage  at  the  Revel  affair,  instead  of  evaporating, 
had  been  steadily  rising  all  night. 
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As  Arscott  listened  to  her  short,  sharp  sentences  all 
the  merry  daylight  vanished  from  his  fancies.  For  this 
scheme  of  turning  him  into  a  country  squire  how  unfit 
he  knew  himself  to  be  I  Probably  his  one  talent  was 
just  nothing  more  than  enough  artistry  to  make  him 
feel  the  right  color  for  a  petticoat.  Yet  some  force 
of  inward  resistance  broke  the  spell  and  he  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter. 

**Oh,  Lordl  fancy  me  spending  my  life  in  that 
mouldy  jail,  that  valley  where  you  can  only  just  see 
the  chimneys  among  the  trees  when  you  stand  above  it, 
where  there  isn't  even  landing  for  a  small  boat  on  the 
beach.  Why,  it's  half  turned  the  doctor's  brain,  though 
he's  kin  to  the  place,  too." 

With  a  sudden  start  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  as  though  to  prevent  his  thoughts  escaping  him. 
Turning  on  his  heel,  he  went  to  the  window  and  stared 
out  with  unseeing  eyes.  He  had  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  an  amazing  possibility,  a  reshuffle  of  the  cards  that 
left  him  breathless.  A  timid  man  by  nature,  he  now 
found  a  sort  of  greatness  thrust  upon  him.  For  this 
fact  of  the  mortgage  held  over  Dr.  Revel,  of  the 
probable  reversion  of  Little  Silver  going  to  him  at 
the  eldest  sister's  death,  brought  the  doctor's  ward, 
that  glorious  girl,  within  the  possibilities  for  him.  At 
the  thought  his  cosy  bliss  with  a  well-coiflured  Adele 
simply  vanished,  though  he  had  even  fixed  upon  the 
type  of  corset  that  would  suit  her  plump  figure  best. 
Vanished,  too,  was  the  chaste  flamboyance  of  her  head- 
gear. 

Scarcely  heeding  Selina's  monotone,  he  yet  grasped 
her  further  meaning  with,  as  it  were,  the  tail  of  his 
mind;  the  mortgage  over  Little  Silver  was  to  be  his 
in  any  case  on  Mary  Arscott's  death,  with  all  the  possi- 
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ble  power  that  it  carried.  Should  he  settle  at  the 
manor  house,  then  close  on  twenty  thousand  pounds 
would  also  be  his;  if,  that  is,  the  opportunity  were 
possible.  If  Little  Silver  passed  into  his  hands.  If 
he  refused  the  chance,  then  he  would  be  without  a 
penny,  till  the  death  of  both  the  sisters. 

In  a  second  there  flashed  into  his  thoughts  a  percep- 
tion of  the  folly  of  a  cunning  mind.  To  "settle  at 
Little  Silver" ;  that  might  mean  nothing.  How  many 
days'  residence  in  a  year  could  be  called  settlement? 

A  softer  feeling  came;  one  of  pity  for  the  doctor, 
for  the  girl,  for  himself,  too,  thus  ignominiously  caught 
and  compelled  to  live  according  to  some  one  else's 
choice.  He  was  in  the  main  a  good-natured  fellow, 
who  had  long  grown  out  of  the  habit  of  fixing  decoys. 
The  doctor,  too,  was  a  good  sort.  His  imagination 
set  to  work;  he  saw  how  the  birds  of  Little  Silver,  the 
cliff-foxes,  the  trees,  the  green  mould,  the  very  light 
itself,  must  by  now  have  become  an  actual  part  of  the 
old  man's  life.  3etter  than  most  at  Langworthy,  he 
was  capable  of  appreciating  what  ambitions  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  crumbling  stones  of  that  old  place. 
Folly  as  it  seemed,  he  yet  vaguely  guessed  that  some 
follies  there  are  which  assume  a  glory  as  of  a  thing 
weighed  on  no  scales  known  to  earthly  counters. 
Worst  of  all  in  this  trap  there  was  an  appeal  to  his 
own  love  of  power.  He  saw  what  a  lever  he  would 
have  to  move  the  doctor  and  the  girl,  if  he  wanted  her. 
Unconsciously  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass,  ques- 
tioning  the  fate  of  a  woman,  married  willy-nilly  to  the 
thing  he  saw  reflected  there. 

In  anger  at  his  own  confusion,  he  flung  open  the 
door  noisily  and,  thrusting  back  the  fidgety  little 
woman,  made  for  the  other  room,  to  do  he  knew  not 
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what.  There  something  stopped  him.  He  walked 
gently  up  to  the  bed  and  stood  looking  down.  He 
bent,  looked  closer  and  with  a  hushed  '*My  Godl** 
called  the  younger  sister.  At  her  whimper  of  fear, 
of  pitiful  apprehension  of  age  and  change,  he  slipped 
a  kindly  arm  around  the  tiny  withered  creature.  The 
feel  of  skin  and  bone  against  his  elastic  strength  made 
him  shudder  even  more  than  did  the  chill  hand  on 
the  coverlet. 

"Why,  she's  dead,"  cried  Selina;  "it  was  last  night, 
the  shock " 

Her  glance  fell  on  the  emerald  ring  that  Mary 
wore,  the  one  valuable  ever  flaunted  by  the  Arscotts. 
It  was  embedded  in  flesh,  and  Selina  wondered  how 
they  would  manage  to  cut  it  off.  Nothing  short  of 
that  could  rescue  it. 

She  remembered  one  thing  most  vividly  in  all  their 
life  together:  of  how  they  had  been  taught  to  read  at 
a  Dame  school,  each  in  turn  setting  her  feet  in  a  sort 
of  wooden  stocks,  counting  aloud,  one  for  every  com- 
ma, two  for  every  semicolon,  and  three  for  a  full-stop. 

"There's  the  death  duties,  too,"  she  wailed.  "And 
there's  all  the  business  that  there'll  be.  She  always 
did  it,  and  she  knew  about  every  penny  we've  invested 
and  where  the  deeds  are  and  the  bonds.  But  it'll  all 
come  on  me  now.  And  these  curtains  '11  have  to  come 
down  too.  She  never  would  have  'em  touched,  though 
there's  scores  of  spiders'-webs  in  'em." 

But  nothing  brought  more  closely  home  to  Selina 
the  fact  of  her  loss  than  the  remembrance  that  only 
one  bonnet  would  have  to  be  ordered  for  the  funeral. 
For  they  had  always  worn  the  same  modes,  and  never 
once  in  her  life  had  Selina  been  allowed  to  choose  for 
herself. 
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At  last,  the  house  being  unbearable,  John  Arscott 
slipped  out  and  away  up  the  hill.  He  wanted  to 
escape  out  of  sight  of  all  the  eyes  of  Langworthy. 
All  his  life  he  had  endured  a  coercive  hand  upon  his 
actions,  but  the  dead  force  of  an  irrevocable  will  was 
worse  than  the  rule  of  the  living.  He  felt  the  cruelty 
through  which  the  fanciful  are  subjugated  to  the  un- 
imaginative, those  pachyderms  who  crush  new  thoughts 
and  fresh  views  by  the  mere  weight  of  their  callous 
natures.  Arscott  was  by  no  means  a  being  purely  of 
brain  and  nerve;  but  assuredly  there  had  been  some- 
thing of  neolithic  density  in  the  way  Mary  Arscott  had 
tried  to  settle  destinies  by  the  mere  stroke  of  a  pen. 

So,  after  death,  she  took  on  the  living  her  revenge 
for  a  life  of  starvation,  for  which,  after  all,  she  alone 
was  responsible. 


CHAPTER   VII 


A    LIBERAL     EDUCATION 


Mrs.  Revel  was  in  that  state  of  blissful  martyrdom 
to  which  it  pleased  her  temperament  to  call  her  every 
year.  That  is,  she  was  spring-cleaning.  Just  at  the 
moment  it  was  the  chests  of  drawers  which  were  re- 
ceiving attention,  the  contents  of  each  being  relaid  in 
precisely  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  found,  but 
with  new  moth  preservatives  and  clean  papers.  Every 
year  she  had  the  same  conflict  with  Sophie,  whose 
method  was  to  take  out  the  drawer  and  turn  it  bodily 
upside-down.  Mrs.  Revel  could  never  be  made  to  see 
how  it  followed  logically  that  if  one  put  the  things 
back  bottom-upward,  so  to  speak,  one  restored  affairs 
to  the  status  quo.  Ever  since  their  first  argument  on 
the  matter  Sophie  had  conceived  a  profound  contempt 
for  Mrs.  Revel's  mental  processes.  Yet  was  she  an 
amazing  chronicler,  who  dated  every  event  by  a  house- 
hold crisis.  She  would  tell  you  that  her  first  cousin, 
James  Nelder,  had  died  the  year  before  she  relined 
the  curtains  in  her  room,  or  that  her  first  serious  ill- 
ness happened  two  years  before  the  drawing-room 
carpet  began  noticeably  to  fade. 

How  it  ever  accomplished  that  feat  it  was  hard  to 
say,  for  a  huge  lemon  verbena  so  overshadowed  the 
window  of  the  room,  that  on  the  brightest  days  of 
summer  only  a  green  gloom  reigned  therein.  The 
drawing-room  was  situated  in  what  the  doctor  called 
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the  leeward  side  of  the  house;  for  Mrs.  Revel  only 
opened  windows  with  a  prayer  to  be  preserved  from 
the  malignant  spirits  of  the  air.  Every  window-sash 
was  in  this  part  provided  with  red-covered  sand-bags, 
and  if  these  were  flung  aside  at  any  time  the  incident 
produced  a  woeful  narrative  of  all  the  ills  suffered  by 
Mrs.  Revel's  relatives  from  chills.  Night  after  night 
Dr.  Revel  had  to  repair  to  the  conjugal  chamber, 
where  the  ancient  four-poster  with  the  green  rep  hang- 
ings had  served  as  death-bed,  birth-bed  and  marriage- 
bed  for  more  generations  than  man  could  name.  The 
doctor's  memories  recalled  that  as  a  boy  the  clumsy 
window-pane  of  the  room  had  squeezed  his  fingers. 
Being  very  sensitive  to  present  stuffiness  and  past  im- 
pressions, he  had  suggested  a  room  for  himself  in  the 
other  wing,  called  the  windward  side.  But  Mrs.  Revel 
had  instantly  lapsed  into  a  discourse  on  the  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills,  on  the  woman  that  lieth  in  wait  and  other 
Babylonish  iniquities,  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  divorce 
a  thoro.  And  so  the  doctor,  creeping  into  the  far  side 
of  the  family  sarcophagus,  moved  gingerly  for  fear 
of  snuffing-up  more  of  the  scent  of  ancestral  goose 
feathers  than  was  desirable.  One  thing  he  had  evaded. 
That  was  the  watch-pocket  of  green  beads  which  used 
to  hang  from  the  back  canopy.  This  the  doctor  had, 
in  fact,  burned,  since  he  could  never  see  it  without 
recalling  the  thin  fingers  of  his  mother  reaching  up  to 
it  to  see  the  time,  just  when  she  was  sinking  over  the 
verge  where  there  is  no  more  reckoning  by  celestial 
bodies. 

This  year  the  spring-cleaning  was  of  a  more  than 
ordinarily  tempestuous  character,  for  Sophie  was 
moved  to  atone  for  the  tornado  of  wrath  which  had 
preceded  her  chapter  of  revelations.     Her  way  of 
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working  was  to  fly  through  in  a  fury  of  labor  that  left 
her  own  head  aching  and  everybody  else's  temper  on 
edge,  when  she  incontinently  ran  down  like  a  clock  that 
has  been  overwound.  During  Sophie's  mood  of  re- 
pentance Mrs.  Revel  was  moved  to  say  a  word  in  sea- 
son. For  she  loved  the  unction  of  piety  without  its 
fiber,  and  regularly  learned  texts,  particularly  of  the 
vindictive  kind. 

"Ah,  Sophie,  if  you'd  only  believe  I"  exclaimed  she. 

"Believe  what?"  snapped  the  worn-out  victim  of 
her  own  tempestuousness. 

But  as  Mrs.  Revel  was  not  ready  with  a  handy 
synopsis  of  a  creed,  she  proceeded  to  attack  the  doc- 
tor's orthodoxy,  where  orthodoxy  he  had  none,  follow- 
ing the  good  legal  maxim  that  if  you  have  no  case 
you  should  abuse  the  opposing  counsel.  A  retort 
flamed  through  the  girl,  but  she  held  her  tongue,  find- 
ing vent  for  her  rage  in  banging  a  sofa  cushion  with 
such  force  that  the  cover  cracked. 

"There  nowl  And  I've  had  that  cover  ever  since 
I  married  and  came  home — ^to  what  I  did  come 
home  to." 

And  that  was  to  dinginess,  thought  Sophie.  For 
Mrs.  Revel  took  a  sincere  pleasure  in  sitting  by  the 
light  of  a  solitary  candle,  chronicling  all  the  cancers 
and  consumptions  there  had  been  in  her  family.  And 
naturally,  since  one  aspect  of  the  house  looked  north, 
she  firmly  insisted  on  choosing  a  bedroom  on  that 
side. 

The  cushion  episode  banished  Sophie  with  contumely 
from  the  house-cleaning  operations.  It  always  ended 
so ;  they  would  work  amicably  together  for  about  half 
an  hour  and  then,  like  sparks  from  an  anvil  of  incom- 
patibility, they  flew  apart.     Only  too  glad  to  be  re* 
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leased,  Sophie  sped  upstairs  and  into  a  riding-habit 
that  was  the  scandal  of  the  parish.  Since  babyhood 
she  had  ridden  astride,  and  the  style  of  her  divided 
skirt  was  as  primitive  as  the  fashion  of  the  one  she 
had  worn  at  five  years  old.  Outside  in  the  yard,  the 
rough  pony  came  at  her  call,  and  the  dogs,  the  collie 
and  the  old  blue  sheep-dog,  jumped  about  her.  Sad- 
dling her  mount  herself,  she  sprang  on  the  mare  from 
the  granite  steps  of  the  lifting-stock  and  so  passed 
down  the  avenue. 

Stella  was  a  steady-footed  climber,  used  to  rough 
riding.  This  time  she  took  her  rider  to  the  bottom  of 
the  comb  in  more  headlong  style  than  usual,  slipping 
almost  on  her  haunches  in  the  red  soil.  Through  the 
valley  ran  a  babbling  stream,  its  noise  lost  in  the  rustle 
of  the  trees  overhead.  On  the  summit  of  the  other 
bank  grew  a  clump  of  ragged  pines,  their  branches 
dark  against  the  sky.  Turning  her  horse's  head  down- 
stream, Sophie  made  her  way  to  the  mouth  of  the 
comb.  Here  on  a  tree-covered  spit  of  land  jutting 
seaward  lay  the  disused  burial-ground  that  was  her 
horror.  The  square  tower,  roofless  now,  still  retained 
the  glass  of  one  traceried  window  that,  with  the  sun 
behind  it,  glowed  like  a  huge  burning-glass,  throwing 
gleams  of  molten  yellow  between  the  trees.  The  child, 
passionately  hungry  for  beauty  as  she  was,  would  brave 
the  horrors  of  the  thick  woods  growing  densely  round 
the  bracken-choked  wilderness,  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  this  strange  effect  of  radiant  light. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  comb  she  halted  and,  breathing 
deeply  of  the  racing  wind,  gazed  out  to  sea.  Hearing 
the  noise  of  footsteps,  she  turned  hastily,  and  with 
a  frown  recognized  that  she  had  been  followed  by 
John  Arscott.     With  a  familiarity  that  she  resented, 
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he  laid  his  hand  on  the  mare's  neck.  Remembering 
his  satiny  Adele  of  the  Parisian  corsets,  he  smiled  to 
watch  this  woman  of  the  wilds,  who  bent  so  easily 
with  every  movement  of  her  horse.  There  was  some- 
thing, it  may  be,  of  self-contempt  in  his  attitude,  for 
what  a  straw  blown  by  the  wind  did  he  not  appear? 
One  nature  differs  from  another  in  type  according  to 
what  it  considers  fluid  and  what  rock-like,  unalterable, 
in  the  universe.  To  Dr.  Jonathan  the  one  rock-like 
substance  was  his  own  view  of  things;  everything  else 
was  fluid  beside  it.  As  Sophie  put  it,  he  could  not  see 
things  differently  from  the  way  he  did  see  them.  But 
Arscott's  view  shifted  like  a  weather-cock  of  circum- 
stance. 

"Say,  Miss  Revel,  may  I  have  a  word  with  you?" 
he  cried.  "IVe  been  hanging  about  all  day  to  get  it. 
Yes,  I'm  afraid  we  must  have  it,"  he  added  in  answer 
to  her  glance  of  surprise.  For,  compared  to  the  fribble 
she  had  esteemed  him,  this  was  a  grave  and  confident 
man. 

Dismounting  like  a  boy,  she  fastened  Stella's  bridle 
to  a  jutting  stake,  for  she  never  wasted  words  when 
a  thing  had  to  be  done.  Flinging  herself  down  on  the 
beach,  she  waited  for  him  to  begin. 

Against  the  sea  the  stretches  of  drifted  sand  seemed 
almost  purple,  so  warm  were  they  where  the  bent  grass 
shivered  in  the  wind.  The  waves  broke  in  white  lines 
of  foam  on  a  half-sunken  reef,  save  at  one  point,  where 
in  the  light  cast  by  a  break  in  the  clouds  a  few  fishing- 
boats  were  vanishing  into  the  silver  of  the  horizon. 
Inland  up  the  valley  the  cawing  of  rooks  answered 
the  gulls  that  flew  low  over  the  sand-banks  shrieking 
in  long  strident  notes. 

Arscott  found  it  hard  to  begin. 
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"YouVc  always  lived  here?"  he  said  at  last. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  savagely  monosyllabic.  With 
one  foot  beating  angrily,  she  was  asking  herself  what 
concern  this  was  of  his. 

"You  haven't  seen  much  of  life?" 

"I  suppose  I  must  be  like  Thoreau  and  travel  much 
in  Concord,"  she  retorted,  industriously  patting  a  little 
mound  of  sand. 

"Thoreau?" 

"Oh,  an  American  writer.  You  wouldn't  know 
him."  She  kept  stock-still,  her  eyes  staring  out  to  sea. 
He  determined  to  goad  her  into  doing  something  dif- 
ferent from  flinging  words  over  her  shoulder. 

"Probably,"  he  said,  "you  won't  really  mind  com- 
ing to  the  end  of  your  stay  in  this  God-forsaken  spot." 

She  lay  quite  still,  her  attitude  stiif  and  quiet. 

"Jolly  good  thing  for  you,  I  should  think,"  he  went 
on.  "You've  never  been  to  a  theater  or  seen  a  prop- 
erly dressed  woman.    Just  had  no  life  at  all." 

Still  silence. 

"True,  isn't  it?" 

"Quite.  But  why  should  you  concern  yourself  about 
it?"  Her  cold  tones  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
older  woman. 

"Because  it's  my  business  and  no  one  else's,  as  it 
happens,"  he  answered  with  a  laugh,  as  he  fumbled 
for  a  cigarette.  "You  don't  object,  do  you?"  he  re- 
membered his  manners  sufficiently  to  ask. 

Presently  a  little  puff  of  blue  gray  smoke  blew 
toward  her,  as  he  settled  his  back  more  comfortably 
against  a  hillock  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  process 
he  would  have  described  as  breaking  in  a  filly. 

"My  aunt  that's  just  died  has  left  her  money  to  me, 
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you  see,  and  with  it  goes  the  mortgage  on  Dr.  Revel's 
land.    That's  all.     Rather  an  important  all,  too." 

''You  mean  that  you  could  sell  the  place  over  our 
heads." 

"Oh,  well,  that's  putting  the  worst  light  on  things." 

"Dad  knew  that  Miss  Selina  would  do  it,  if  you 
didn't." 

"You  like  it  better  or  worse  that  it's  me  and  not 
her  who'll  have  the  chance  of  doing  it?" 

White  with  rage  at  this  badgering,  she  turned  on 
him  at  last. 

"It  can't  make  the  slightest  difference  to  me  whether 
it  is  you  or  your  relations  who  have  this  power.  The 
point  is  that  you  will  exercise  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  said  negligently.  "I'm 
not  Aunt  Selina.  She's  a  hard  nut,  if  you  like.  But  it's 
up  to  me  to  refuse  to  sell  and  settle  and  to  jack  up  a 
fortune  if  I  do.  Oh,  I'm  in  a  cleft  stick  as  well  as 
you." 

He  was  not  averse  to  the  heroic  pose. 

"But  of  course  you  will  do  as  Miss  Arscott  ex- 
pected." 

"Well,  I  dunno  that  it's  so  certain.  I'm  a  queer 
chap,  always  wanting  something  different  from  what 
I've  got.  And  all  this  sort  of  thing,  turning  people  out 
and  raising  a  rumpus,  fairly  makes  me  sick,  I  can 
tell  you." 

He  spread  his  hands  right  and  left  in  the  manner 
of  a  comic  comedian.  She  rose  impatiently,  conscious 
that  he  was  enjoying  the  role  of  reluctant  torturer. 

"No,  don't  go,"  he  said;  "we've  got  to  talk  it  out. 
We've  just  got  to." 

Heaven  knows  what  tearful  abandonment  he  had 
expected.     This  restraint  of  hers  was  most  inhuman, 
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and  he  was  for  prolonging  the  scene  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  chances  of  getting  a  spark  from  a  flint. 
Ruefully  he  thought  that  somehow  he  must  have 
failed  to  master  the  situation. 

"Why  should  we?"  she  asked,  unfastening  Stella's 
bridle. 

"If  you  knew  more  of  the  world  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  me  to  tell  you  why." 

"Well,  then,  as  I'm  ignorant  of  the  world,  you'd 
better  tell  me." 

They  walked  on,  each  lost  in  temper. 

"It  would  be  at  least  worth  your  while  to  be  civil  to 
me,  I  should  think." 

At  her  look  of  disgust  he  continued  savagely : 

"Oh,  of  course  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  it,  but  you're 
so  infernally " 

"What?" 

"Well,  simple,  then.  You  would  have  it  and  it's 
the  truth.  You're  so  simple  that  you  don't  see  that 
a  man,  any  man,  would  do  for  a  fine  girl  like  you 
what  he  wouldn't  do  for  any  other  creature  on  earth." 

"Perhaps  I  do  know  and  refuse  it,"  cried  an  amazed. 
Indignant  Diana,  flashing  a  glance  at  him  with  burn- 
ing cheeks  and  blazing  eyes. 

"Then  you're  not  the  girl  I  take  you  for,  when  it's 
in  your  power  to  do  what  nobody  else  can  for  the 
man  that's  been  your  best  friend.  But  you've  been 
brought  up  on  a  sort  of  desert  island  and  you  know  no 
more  of  the  world  than  to  think  it's  made  of  green 
cheese.  It  seems  I've  got  to  teach  you.  Rum,  too, 
that  is,  but  it's  a  rum  world. 

"And  it  isn't  fair  to  me,  either,"  he  grumbled  on; 
''do  you  suppose  I  enjoy  being  the  bold  bad  villain  of 
the  piece  and  turning  an  old  man  out  of  house  and 
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home  ?  That  infernal  old  hag,  Aunt  Sel,  would,  but  I 
don't.  Yet  I'm  driven  to  it  unless  the  doctor  pays  up 
or  I  cut  my  legacy  and  run.    Can  the  doc  pay?" 

"He's  insured." 

He  looked  at  her  quickly.  "Then  he's  been  talk- 
ing," he  thought.  Aloud  he  remarked:  "But  that's 
money  he  can't  touch  if  it's  Life.  And  Fire,  of  course, 
is  no  use.  Besides  the  Life  Insurance  will  be  for  Mrs. 
Revel." 

Sophie  nodded  and  choked,  her  courage  ebbing  at 
last.  John  Arscott  did  not  enjoy  her  distress  as  much 
as  he  had  expected. 

"Oh,  I  say,  don't,"  he  exclaimed.  "We'll  find  a 
way  round,  if  you'll  only  treat  me  like  a  Christian. 
Tell  you  what,  I'd  do  anything  for  you,  if  you'd  only 
look  at  me  as  if  I  was — ^well,  fit  to  look  at." 

Sophie  laughed  at  his  tone  of  discouragement. 

"That's  better,"  he  said.  "No  use  turning  on  the 
water  works.  Now,  just  you  mount  this  thing  and  let 
me  hobble  along  by  you  and  we'll  thrash  something 
out.     Say,  can't  you  trust  me  a  bit?" 

He  stood  in  front  of  Stella  and  blocked  her  way. 
Sophie  found  his  flushed  face  by  no  means  unattractive, 
since  it  was  so  frankly  boyish. 

Holding  out  his  hand  he  mounted  her  and,  by  the 
neatness  of  the  act,  rose  several  inches  higher  in  her 
estimation.  For  mounting  a  lady  is  not  a  counter- 
jumper's  accomplishment.  They  climbed  the  hill, 
Arscott  swinging  himself  along  by  the  pony's  flank. 
At  the  top,  beneath  the  pines,  the  only  building  in  sight 
was  the  square-walled  enclosure  of  a  cliff  farm,  its  yel- 
low lichened  slates  bleak  and  lonely  on  the  treeless 
downs. 
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"Let's  call  on  Smallridge  and  get  some  tea,"  cried 
he,  cudgeling  his  wits  to  prolong  this  intimacy. 

With  some  demur  she  consented  and  he  ran  by  her 
side,  rejoicing  to  show  himself,  in  some  sort,  an  ath- 
lete. By  the  time  they  reached  the  doorway  of  the 
farm  he  was  already,  in  fancy,  hunting  twice  a  week 
in  pink,  with  a  fair  wife  and  an  heir  at  home.  "And 
after  all  Vm  better  than  she  is  in  blood."  He  began 
to  hum  a  tune;  it  was  "The  Hunting  of  Arscott  of 
Tetcott."  Sophie  smiled,  for  she  followed  this  im- 
plicit reference  to  a  gallant  past.  Against  her  will  her 
spirits  rose,  for  this  was,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
a  taste  of  comradeship,  of  equality. 

They  made  their  way  to  the  house  through  the  rich 
mire  of  the  yard,  the  farm  dogs  baying  at  Nelson,  till 
Sophie  had  to  lay  about  her  with  a  whip.  Then 
they  found  that  Mr.  Smallridge  was  not  at  home; 
there  was  no  Mrs.  Smallridge,  but  Mrs.  Congden 
was  in. 

"That's  his  step-sister,"  explained  Sophie  in  a  whis- 
per. 

In  a  resigned  and  melancholy  way  Mrs.  Congden 
was  pleased  to  see  them,  though  visibly  surprised  at 
their  arrival  in  company.  She  was  also  obviously 
making  mental  calculations  as  to  their  respective  ages, 
incomes,  prospects  and  rank.  Facially,  Mrs.  Congden 
resembled  a  bulldog.  She  possessed  a  nose  flattened 
backward,  upward  tilted  lips  with  teeth  always  show- 
ing. Only  she  added  a  rosy  patch  on  each  high  cheek- 
bone. 

Sophie  murmured  something  sympathetic,  for  Mr. 
Smallridge  had  recently  lost  his  mother. 

"Well,  as  to  that,"  remarked  Mrs.  Congden  philo- 
sophically, "she  either  died  too  soon  or  lived  too  long. 
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I  dunno  which,  I'm  sure.  For  Sammy's  forty-five  and 
not  growed-up  yet.  And  that  was  her  doing.  Never 
a  thing  did  he  decide  for  hisself,  not  whether  he'd 
plant  the  Four  Acres  in  mangold,  or  whether  he'd  take 
his  cattle  to  market  this  week  or  next.  A  proper  babe, 
is  Sammy.  And  I've  my  own  business  to  see  to,  so  I 
can't  stay  here  to  look  after'n.  And  when  I  came  to 
look  at  the  weekly  butter  money,  I  saw  at  once  he'd 
never  be  able  to  get  on  without  a  wife.  Never.  *That 
slut's  cheating  you,'  said  I.  Those  were  my  very 
words.  Miss  Revel." 

"Very  forcible,  I'm  sure,"  said  John  Arscott. 

"Says  he,  'I'll  emigrate.'  For  he's  a  poor  sort  of 
tool  that's  always  going  to  do  something  desperate 
and  ends  by  doing  nothing  at  all.  'And  who,'  I  said, 
*over  there  will  see  to  your  medicines,  I  should  like 
to  know?'  For  there's  the  mixture  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day  before  meals  and  draughts  night  and 
morning.  A  poor  suffering  mortal,  'tis.  And  I'm 
sure  if  there's  forty  empty  bottles  upstairs,  there's  full 
four  hundred.  For  his  mother  never  let  one  be 
throwed  away  and  she'd  take  a  friend  up  now  and 
then  and  show  the  bottles,  just  to  prove  what  Sammy'd 
gone  through.  Says  she,  'The  man's  a  regular  medi- 
cine-chest.'    And  so  he  is,  too. 

"But  it  wasn't  only  the  butter  money  the  girl  had 
been  doing  him  over.  There  was  blankets  and  sheets 
gone  from  upstairs  and  china  ornaments  missing,  leave 
alone  the  milk-pans  not  scoured.  Now,  I'm  not  one  to 
sit  fiddling  with  a  nettle,  so  I  said  to  'en  straight, 
'There's  nothing  else  for  it,  Sammy,  but  you  must  be 
on  the  lookout  for  a  wife.  Sure  to  goodness,  some- 
where in  the  parish  there  must  be  a  woman  that'll  look 
at  'ee.    For  a  man's  a  man,  though  he  be  but  wambling 
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on  his  legs  and  a  proper  medicine-chest  inside.  Lord 
knows,  there's  old  maids  and  widows  enoOgh  as  would 
be  glad  of  a  comfortable  home  with  a  bit  of  money  in 
the  bank.  Though,'  said  I  frank  to  'en,  *you  can't  cut 
much  of  a  dash  with  a  chest-protector  day-times,  a 
porous-plaster  by  night,  and  black-currant  lozenges  go- 
ing constant.'  " 

Did  he  take  to  the  idea?"  asked  Sophie. 

'Like  a  tibby  lamb  to  new  milk.  I  will  say  that  for 
the  man  he's  got  a  spirit,  too,  though  you  wouldn't 
think  it  to  look  at  him.  For  nothing  casts  'en  down. 
I  drawed  up  a  list  of  names  and  he's  working  through 
it  systematic.    He's  oif  this  afternoon  on  his  rounds." 

"Why,  won't  they  have  him?"  asked  Arscott. 

"I  don't  know  that  he's  gone  so  far  as  asking.  But 
what  he  does  do  is  to  ride  round  to  a  farm,  or,  maybe, 
a  shop,  and  where  there's  a  maid  or  a  widow  he'll  drop 
in,  pass  the  time  of  day,  and  have  a  look  round.  I 
told  him  what  to  look  for,  though.  'Look  at  the  mus- 
tard-pot,' said  I,  'and  if  that's  hard  and  caked  don't 
you  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  maid  or  widow,  as  the 
case  may  be.  And  just  you  cast  a  glance  at  the  door- 
step and  the  brasses  to  see  if  it's  all  fair.  And  call  a 
bit  early  in  the  afternoon  and  see  if  she's  cleaned  and 
all's  ship-shape.  That  kind  of  thing's  far  more  to  the 
point  than  fine  figures  or  pretty  noses  and  that.  And,' 
said  I,  'don't  you  never  pop  the  question  till  you've 
had  a  meal  with  a  hot  dish  that  her's  cooked.'  " 

"But,"  said  Sophie,  "has  he  really  got  to  work 
through  all  that?  Because  he'll  have  to  call  so  many 
times  before  he  has — "  she  counted  off  on  her  fingers — 
"seen  to,  first,  the  mustard-pot,  second  the  doorstep, 
and,  third,  the  hot  meal." 

"To  my  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Congden,  "he  isn't  tak- 
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ing  the  trouble  that  he  ought  to  be.  For  he's  got  a 
way  of  coming  home  and  telling  me  all  about  the 
looks  of  'em.  And  pretty  baggages  he's  been  calling 
on,  too,  by  what  I  hear.  But  when  I  charged  him  with 
carelessness  and  not  keeping  to  the  list,  all  he  said 
was: 

"  *Ugly  sort  of  toads  they  was,  in  your  list.  I  tried 
the  first  four  and  Satan  himself  wouldn't  have  taken 
the  lot  of  'em  at  a  gift.  So  I  just  lost  the  list.  'Twas 
more  bother  than  'twas  worth.'  " 

Arscott  roared,  while  Mrs.  Congden  eyed  him 
sourly. 

"Nor  was  that  all,"  she  continued,  "for  he  left 
the  list  in  the  bar  of  the  *Green  Man,'  in  my  writing, 
and  'twas  all  over  parish  who  I'd  put  in  and  who  I 
hadn't,  and  what  I  said  of  'em,  cooking  and  butter- 
making  and  age  and  all.  I  haven't  put  my  nose  into 
Langworthy  since.  But  I've  washed  my  hands  of 
Sammy  and  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  more  bandying 
of  my  name  in  bar  parlors.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  trollop 
he'll  be  bringing  home  one  of  these  days.  Not  but 
what  'twas  his  mother  that  did  it,  making  a  proper 
fool  of  the  man.  Her  trained  'en — and  right  enough 
too — never  to  risk  the  night  air.  But  what  did  I  find 
t'other  day  but  that  he'd  been  sleeping  with  his  window 
quite  two  inches  up.  Said  I  to  the  girl:  'And  what 
did  he  look  like  when  he  come  down?' 

"  *No  different  from  usual,'  said  she.  As  if  a  man 
that's  been  brought  up  careful  wouldn't  look  different 
when  the  night  air's  been  blowing  on  him.  But  they 
hussies  haven't  got  an  eye  between  'em." 

By  the  time  Arscott  and  Sophie  emerged  from  this 
bath  of  vinegar,  not  a  trace  remained  of  their  quarrel. 
Laughing,  they  turned  homeward  by  the  cliff  paths. 
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Once  Stella  made  a  false  step  where  a  tumble  would 
have  meant  a  plunge  for  horse  and  rider  into  the  boil- 
ing surge  below.  He  caught  at  the  bridle,  but  the 
girl,  her  nerves  startled  more  by  his  action  than  the 
stumble,  exclaimed:  "Don't  do  that.  She's  quite  sure- 
footed really.  And  she  doesn't  understand  any  hand 
but  mine." 

They  rounded  a  curve  and  there,  in  a  bay  where 
the  road  wound  downward,  the  shadow  of  coming 
darkness  fell  upon  them. 

"We  haven't  beaten  it  out,"  said  Sophie,  her  heart 
thumping  painfully.  "You  see,  if  I  am  what  you  said, 
inexperienced " 

"You're 1"     His  eyes  spoke  for  him.     In  this 

situation  he  seemed  to  have  no  vocabulary  that  would 
not  contain  an  insult.  "You  didn't  know  that  a  girl 
like  you  can  do  what  she  wants  with  a  man.  I  thought 
every  girl  knew  that." 

"But  suppose — she  won't.  And  besides,  you  ought 
to  be  above  such  things.  Why  should  you  put  yourself 
and  me  so  low?  Why  should  you  buy  anything  of 
me?" 

"Because,  maybe,  I  couldn't  get  it  any  other  way." 
With  pulses  throbbing  they  faced  one  another.  Stella, 
puzzled,  pawed  the  ground.  In  the  noise  of  the  sea 
the  girl's  words  were  inaudible.  He  only  saw  her 
lips  move. 

"Besides,  you  get  something,  too,"  he  said.  "That's 
the  way  women  always  get  things." 

"Through  pleasing  men,"  she  said  clearly.  "Then 
I'm  not  like  other  women." 

"No,  you're  not.  You're  not  the  sort  of  girl  I'd 
ever  have  thought  I  could  care  for.     But  I  do.    And 
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I  can  help  to  get  you  freedom.  You  needn't  always 
live  here." 

"I  can  get  away  without  you." 

"No,  you  can't.  You  may  try,  but  you  won't.  Girls 
can't  do  things  without  men.  That's  what  a  woman 
could  have  told  you.  You  think  I'm  not  much  of  a 
man.  But  I'm  better  than  nothing,  and  I've  come  your 
way.  I'm  the  only  man  that  has.  Besides,  I've  got 
the  power  this  time  and  no  mistake.  Power  over  some 
one  you  care  for  more  than  you  do  for  yourself." 

But,  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  expression,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"There,  forget  it.  I'm  not  a  gentleman,  but  I  can't 
drive  you  like  this.  I'll  clear  out.  But  that's  no  good, 
either.  If  I  give  up  everything.  Aunt  Sel  just  steps 
in,  and  her  little  finger  is  worse  than  my  whole  body. 
She'd  sell  the  place." 

They  walked  on. 

"What  a  hell  of  a  mess!"  he  cried.  "And  the  old 
woman's  dished  my  plans,  too.  I  meant  to  go  in  for 
a  trade  on  my  own.  A  jolly  good  time  I'd  have  had  of 
it.  But  twenty  thousand  is  not  to  be  despised,  though 
maybe,  I  am. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something.  It  is  you  that  may 
despise  me.  My  grandmother  was  a  peasant,  a  model. 
And  my  father  and  mother  were  tradespeople  in  a 
small  French  town." 

"Sophie,  Sophie,  don't  talk  like  that.  Never  mind 
despising.     Can't  you  care  a  bit  for  me?" 

Again  the  amazed,  the  indignant  Stella  was  brought 
to  a  full  stop. 

"You've  got  all  the  power  that  a  woman  can  have," 
he  said.     "I've  seen  women  not  half  as  beautiful  as 
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you*ll  be  turning  *em  all  round.    Getting  dress,  money, 
everything,  with  a  look." 

''Bad  women,  you  mean,"  said  she,  rousing  Stella 
once  more. 

The  coarse  idea  harrowed  him.    He  had,  in  excuse, 
to  remember  her  up-bringing.     He  was  unaccustomed 
to  plain  words  from  a  young  woman. 
'No,  wives,"  he  said. 

'The  ceremony  makes  no  difference,"  she  observed 
loftily.  "Dad  says  that  the  woman  who  gets  things 
like  that  needn't  turn  aside  from  any  low  creature." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about;  you're 
making  a  splendid  thing  beastly." 

"Not  at  all.     I  wasn't  speaking  of  love." 

"Love!  What  do  you  know  about  love?  It's  a 
thing  that  can't  be  killed,  though  you  may  kick  it  nearly 
to  death.  Women  bear  shame,  men  lie  for  the  sake 
of  it.  Why,  I've  heard  of  a  nun  proving  a  man's  alibi 
by  a  story  that  was  worse  than  death  for  her  to  tell." 

"I  should  have  said  you  didn't  know  anything  about 
it,  the  way  you've  been  going  on." 

"Then  you'll  teach  me,  won't  you,  Sophie?"  he 
asked,  laying  a  hand  on  hers. 

"But  you  said  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it." 

"Then  we'll  teach  each  other,"  he  cried. 

The  lights  from  the  house  were  very  homely  to 
them  both  as  they  made  their  way  up  the  avenue. 
When  she  slipped  from  her  saddle,  he  caught  her,  and 
for  a  brief  beating  second  kissed  her  full  on  the  lips. 

Later  on  that  night  Mrs.  Revel  opened  the  girl's 
door.  There  was  a  movement  of  the  dark  head  on 
the  pillow  by  which  she  knew  that  Sophie  was  not 
asleep.  Coming  over  to  the  bedside  the  older  woman 
said  in  a  low  voice: 
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"I've  come  to  ask  you  something.  Oh,  I  know  I 
oughtn't  to,  but,  from  what  I  saw  this  evening,  I  reckon 
you'll  make  no  fuss  about  it.  Your  head's  full  of 
rubbishy  notions,  but  it's  screwed  on  all  right.  And 
what  I've  got  to  say  to  you  is  this:  Get  your  way 
with  John  Arscott.  You've  played  your  cards  well 
and  you  can." 

"I  haven't  played  any  cards,"  answered  the  girl  in 
a  voice  as  low  as  the  other's. 

"Then,  if  you  weren't  playing  your  cards,  you're  a 
bad,  bad  girl,  Sophie.  I  tell  you,  I  saw  you  this  even- 
ing. And  I  say  you  can  do  as  you  please  with  a 
man  that's  like  what  he  is  with  you." 

Defiance  rose  in  Sophie  at  this  dictation.  She  sat 
up  in  bed,  her  fingers  interlocked  round  her  knees. 

"Father  wouldn't  have  me  do  it,"  she  exclaimed. 
"And  that  you  know." 

"And  he's  done  everything  for  you — everything," 
said  Mrs.  Revel,  her  voice  trembling.  "Then,"  she 
cried,  "why  were  you  out  riding  all  day  with  Arscott  ? 
Answer  me  that?  But  you're  bad,  you're  bone  bad. 
You  always  were.  I  said  when  I  first  saw  your  little 
red  head,  'It'll  bring  a  curse.'     And  it  has." 

With  that  she  took  up  her  candle  and  left  the  room. 
Yet  all  the  while  she  was  more  angry  with  herself 
than  with  Sophie.     She  should  have  let  well  alone. 

Softly  slipping  from  stair  to  stair,  her  blue  dressing- 
gown  trailing  behind  her,  Sophie  listened  at  every  step 
to  hear  if  her  opening  door  had  disturbed  anyone.  In 
the  doctor's  study,  where  a  few  live  embers  still 
glowed,  she  was  comforted  by  the  familiar  scent  of 
tobacco  as  she  stood  holding  up  her  candle  so  that  its 
light  might  fall  on  the  picture  bought  of  the  Genoese 
sailor. 
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Sophie  was  in  just  the  mood  of  some  peasant  girl, 
who,  in  a  dark,  incense-filled  church,  lights  a  votive 
candle  to  her  patron-saint,  a  blue-scarfed  Madonna  or 
gaudy  figure  of  white  and  gold,  some  Anthony  of 
Padua.  That  very  night  she  had  lifted  the  hair  on 
her  scalp,  rejoicing  in  its  ruddy  tint  at  the  roots,  the 
precise  color  of  the  hair  in  the  picture.  She  wanted 
every  conceivable  link  that  might  bind  her  to  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  Staircase,  since  they  were  both  at  one  in 
dieir  love  for  the  philosophic  doctor. 

If  she  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  her  saint,  she 
must  also  sacrifice  herself  in  silence.  Yet  Sophie  could 
not  even  now  escape  from  the  doctor's  training.  He 
had  taught  her  to  get  outside  herself,  to  watch  her 
own  position  as  though  it  had  been  that  of  a  stranger. 
Doing  so,  setting  herself  in  a  picture  and  looking  at  it, 
she  found  demanded  of  her  a  life-long  payment  for  a 
much  smaller  good  to  the  doctor  than  her  grandmother 
had  tried  to  win  for  him.  She  was  playing  to  get  for 
him  this  book-lined  room,  these  fields  and  valleys  that 
he  loved,  for  a  few  years  to  come.  Her  grandmother's 
renunciation  had  been,  not  for  the  doctor,  but  for  that 
which  he  might  have  become.  For  Sophie  visualized 
existence,  as  Dr.  Revel  did,  as  a  climb  upward  over 
steep  hills  that  touch  the  skies,  the  human  procession 
as  a  following  of  the  long  trail  upward.  The  pioneers 
are  those  who  bridge  the  gulfs  and  find  footholds  on 
crags  so  steep  that  only  eagles  take  them  lightly.  For 
a  pioneer  such  sacrifice  as  that  of  the  Madonna  of  the 
Staircase  was  worth  offering.  But  this  poor  paltry 
thing  thus  asked  of  her? 

And  was  it  just?  For  none  are  so  humble  that  they 
can  be  dissociated  from  the  procession.  Holding  up 
her  candle,  she  drew  it  along  the  rows  of  books.    She 
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recalled  the  doctor's  saying:  Art  is  either  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  throwing  shadows  on  the  wall,  or  a  philoso- 
pher's lanthorn  lighting  the  darkness.  What  did  they 
say,  the  painters  of  life?  For  all  that  she  knew,  she 
had  learned  from  such  as  these.  One  and  all  they 
spoke  of  women  handling  men  or  being  handled,  pas- 
sions hidden  or  plainly  shown.  Even  those  great  Rus- 
sian women  so  calm,  so  practical,  in  the  midst  of  the 
vaporing  windbags,  their  men,  even  these  were  noth- 
ing in  themselves :  empty  vessels,  unused  tools,  without 
the  men.  It  seemed  a  trap — a  trap  baited  with  a 
throbbing  pulse,  this  life  with  which  she  was  coming 
to  grips. 

Shot  through  with  flushes  of  color,  she  held  out  her 
clasped  hands,  straining  her  muscles  in  wordless  en- 
treaty to  some  power  to  show  the  way  of  escape.  To 
be  a  law  unto  herself.  Such  was  the  aspiration  of  this 
moment.  But  if  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  still  less 
does  any  woman.  This  winter  Sophie  had  been  read- 
ing aloud  to  the  doctor  "Diana  of  the  Crossways." 
She  pictured  now  the  dogpack  baying  at  the  heels  of 
a  thing  of  dew  and  fire,  yet  one  whose  only  chance  of 
peace  lay  in  dwelling  behind  the  strong  walls  built  for 
her  by  a  man. 

Small,  foolish,  common:  such  was  John  Arscott. 
Yet  a  creature  at  whose  touch  her  blood  leapt,  even 
while  her  mind  despised  him.  Her  mental  knowledge 
of  such  passion  as  she  now  sensed  for  the  first  time 
helped  her  little  at  the  crisis.  For,  like  the  physician 
who  can  track  a  germ  to  its  lair  and  recount  its  his- 
tory, she  knew  far  less  of  its  destroying  power  than 
he  who  carries  it  in  his  own  veins. 

In  those  days  Sophie  spelt  "Renunciation"  with  a 
capital  R,  and  alternated  the  "Imitation  of  Christ" 
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with  the  cynicisms  of  Anatole  France.  So  she  asked 
herself  now :  Could  the  gratification  of  an  impulse  she 
despised,  that  which  drew  her  to  John  Arscott,  pos- 
sibly be  the  way  of  Purgation  for  which  all  generous 
youth  has  its  own  irrational  passion?  Was  it,  in  short, 
Joan  Arscott  that  she  wanted  or  the  comfort  of  the 
doctor  ? 

Unseen  himself,  Dr.  Revel  watched  her  through  the 
half-open  door.  Strong  like  a  Caryatid,  with  broad 
shoulders  and  wide  brows,  what  a  thing  of  life  she 
was  I  Yet,  with  a  pang,  he  knew  her  unprepared,  not- 
withstanding all  his  care,  his  absorption  in  her  life. 
What  she  would  make  of  things  he  could  not  predict. 

Starting,  she  caught  sight  of  the  watcher.  He  came 
across  and,  putting  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  said : 

"Sophie,  look  at  me." 

Like  Mrs.  Revel,  he  had  seen  her  that  afternoon 
with  Arscott.  Yet  never  in  his  life  had  he  forced  a 
confidence  from  her.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  though 
she  burned  rosy  red  to  the  finger-tips  in  a  flush  that, 
dying  away,  left  her  cold  and  white. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  he  asked. 

But  she  shook  her  head.  And  he  was  silent,  for, 
even  with  her  strong  young  beauty,  he,  in  his  weak 
old  age,  had  recognized  the  barrier  of  sex  between 
them.  Though  he  had  guided  her  through  so  many 
crises,  he  was  powerless  here.  Yet  because  she  was 
far  dearer  to  him,  had  she  known  it,  than  all  the 
birds  and  fields  of  Little  Silver,  he  made  an  attempt. 
Leaning  elbows  on  the  mantelpiece,  he  said: 

"Don't  forget  that  'tis  the  most  dreary  thing  in 
the  world  to  find  oneself  tied  like  the  living  to  the 
dead.  Old  passions  smolder  to  ashes,  if  one  takes  body 
for  mind,  you  know." 
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"Yes,"  she  answered  with  a  leaping  heart,  for  she 
saw  that  he  had  never  the  faintest  notion  of  the  deed 
she  had  proposed  to  herself.  And  then,  with  a  sudden 
inward  fit  of  laughter,  she  imagined  the  disgust  he 
would  feel  at  being  made  a  victim  of  anyone's  else's 
sacrificial  instinct. 

Flinging  an  arm  round  his  neck  she  cried: 

"Old  dear,  don't  bother  about  me.  I'm  not  a  fool, 
though  I  looked  like  one  to-night." 

"Covering  up  your  traces,  eh,  Sophie?"  he  asked. 
"Well,  you  did  look  rather  like  'Coming  through  the 
Rye.'     Don't  let  it  occur  again,  and  now  be  off." 

"Dad,  what  shall  I  do  to  get  a  living  when,  if,  we 
leave  here?" 

"Who's  been  bothering  you  with  that?"  he  ex- 
claimed angrily.  "But  I  suppose  it's  known  every- 
where, that  old  fool's  will.  Did  Arscott  talk  to  you 
about  it  to-day?  But  I  see  he  did.  And  you've  been 
worrying?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  don't.  You're  only  a  young  girl,  and  there 
isn't  the  slightest  need  for  you  to  carry  the  world  on 
your  shoulders." 

"That's  Dad  all  over,"  thought  Sophie  cynically, 
"bringing  me  up  like  an  intelligent  person,  and  then, 
when  it's  time  for  me  to  be  of  use,  telling  me  I'm  a 
pretty  parrot." 

Practically  he  saw  women  as  Thackeray  did — as 
just  suitable  for  the  time  when  the  love-lights  are 
hung  in  the  windows.  She  determined  to  shake 
him  up. 

"Dad,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  shall  want  bread,  meat, 
clothes,  house-room  and  washing.  How  am  I  to  get 
them?" 
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He  glanced  reprovingly  at  the  clock. 

"Never  mind  the  time ;  just  answer  my  question." 

"Sum  up  your  accomplishments/'  said  he,  setting  a 
light  to  his  pipe. 

"Latin  enough  to  write  a  bad  prose,  French  patter, 
the  society  of  those  dears";  she  nodded  toward  the 
bookshelves,  speaking  thus  lightly  of  the  Great  Ones. 

"You're  an  interesting  companion,  a  full-fraught  sort 
of  creature,"  he  remarked  meditatively. 

"Do  I  then  exhibit  as  a  full-fraught  creature?"  she 
asked. 

Laughing,  he  bade  her  go  to  bed. 

"Absolutely  the  only  thing  I  can  do  that  anyone 
would  pay  me  for  is  to  make  butter,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  thought  he,  when  she  was  gone,  "and  she's 
right,  too.  She  ought  to  have  had  some  sort  of  pro- 
fessional training,  I  suppose." 

It  was  actually  the  first  time  he  had  ever  considered 
her  future  from  a  practical  standpoint.  He  had  made 
her  a  complete  human  being — ^too  complete,  in  fact, 
for  a  world  where  a  lop-sided  growth  aids  one  in 
yielding  to  the  winds  of  circumstance.  Otherwise, 
there  was,  of  course,  his  Life  Insurance,  first,  for  Mrs. 
Revel,  and  afterwards  for  Sophie.  Also,  although  he 
hated  sex  sale,  in  marriage  or  out  of  it,  he  yet  had 
the  easy-going  hope  that,  when  love  came,  it  would 
be  for  a  man  with  an  income.  Unknown  to  himself, 
this  subterranean  reasoning  even  included  Arscott, 
whom  he  was  prepared  to  regard  as  not  half  a  bad 
chap. 

Yet  he  was  uneasy;  in  the  very  air  of  this  room 
there  was  a  sense  of  deeper  issues  than  he  could  reach. 
Like  a  skater,  he  could  almost  hear  the  ice  cracking 
beneath  his  weight. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


MERCHANDISE 


Often  too  timid  to  ask  a  landlady  to  boil  his  egg 
four  minutes  instead  of  two,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Greenslade 
was  master  of  himself  only  in  the  pulpit.  He  might  be 
in  the  room  with  other  folks,  yet  they  would  but  be 
conscious  of  a  misty  shadow  where  he  sat.  People  for- 
got him,  could  not  remember  whether  on  a  certain 
occasion  he  had  been  present  or  not. 

In  the  pulpit  all  this  was  changed.  There,  the  man- 
tle of  timidity  falling  from  him,  he  would  take  his 
audience  into  his  confidence  and  throw  lights  into  those 
intimate  recesses  of  his  mind  which  most  men  never 
reveal  even  to  their  nearest.  He  was  a  mystic,  and 
in  the  exaltation  of  communion  saw  rather  the  essence 
of  the  world  than  the  scattered  few  who  sat  in  the  pews 
beneath  him.  For  his  sermons  emptied  his  chapel, 
since  he  was  regarded,  like  a  collie  dog,  as  untrust- 
worthy. From  time  to  time  letters  appeared  in  the 
local  papers  condemning  some  scattered  fragment  of 
his  general  heresy. 

When  the  lights  were  turned  down  in  the  dark 
chapel,  with  its  heavy  galleries,  its  high  pews  and 
platforms  draped  in  dark  red,  it  was  then  that  he 
had  "liberty"  in  the  religious  sense,  for  the  walls  van- 
ished, the  distressing  sense  of  other  personalities  fled, 
and  only  the  soul  of  the  world  remained  to  him  as,  with 
the  light  shining  full  on  his  white  head  and  tense  face, 
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he  thrilled  with  the  only  joyous  experience  of  all  his 
toilsome  life. 

To-night  he  had  been  word-painting,  describing  a 
dead  city,  with  only  the  shadow  of  the  vultures*  wings 
passing  across  its  silent  streets,  its  empty  squares,  type 
to  him  of  the  life  that  lives  to  itself,  cut  off,  divorced 
from  the  life  of  the  whole.  Bitter,  small-minded,  re- 
vengeful, seemed  this  God  of  his  to  Sophie,  as  .she  leant 
forward,  watching  the  preacher's  face  intently.  Yet 
she  yielded  to  his  influence  over  her  emotions,  as  she 
always  did  when  the  rationalism  of  the  doctor  was  ab- 
sent for  the  time.  Pity,  humility,  vicarious  suffering, 
sacrifice:  Bunny  went  through  the  whole  gamut. 
They  had  sung  before  he  began  of  the  Blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  now  she  saw  the  scheme  of  things  as  he 
presented  it,  all  blood-stained  from  top  to  bottom. 
First,  unconscious  vicarious  suffering  in  the  animals 
that  feed  us,  in  the  workers  that  toil  blindly,  no  man 
using  the  thing  he  makes  for  others.  And  ever  the 
circle  widens  of  those  who  enter  the  true  life,  where 
sacrifice  for  others  is  known  as  sacrifice  and  willingly 
borne. 

"Blood-stained  is  the  way,"  cried  he,  "from  the  foot- 
steps of  the  throne  to  beyond  it  and  above  it.  For 
what  is  the  Christ  Himself  but  the  final  type  of  those 
who,  having  the  power  to  be  among  they  that  *go  out 
no  more,'  yet  choose  deliberately  to  forego  the  bliss  of 
Heaven  and  tie  themselves  again  and  forever  to  the 
wheel  of  life,  to  give,  to  bear,  for  the  sake  of  All. 
For,"  said  Mr.  Greenslade,  catching  up  a  favorite 
saying  of  Dr.  Revel,  "we  all  build  that  Utopia  of  the 
great  man  which  shall  one  day  be  the  habitat  of  the 
small  one." 

Passing    unnoticed    out    of    the    chapel,    Sophie 
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looked  back  for  a  moment  at  its  lighted  windows.  The 
sound  of  the  final  hymn  bore  her  soul  upward,  afire 
to  join  the  glorious  company  of  those  who  suffer.  Rea- 
son dead,  passion  alive,  religious  passion  fed  by  racial 
desire,  she  used  the  phrases  of  mysticism  to  feed  the 
anguish  of  life  that  possessed  her. 

In  the  full  current  of  her  emotion  it  was  startling 
to  find  John  Arscott  standing  beside  her.  In  the  light 
from  a  cottage  window  she  gazed  at  him,  heart  beat- 
ing, lips  parted.  Black  eyes  held  brown  ones  while 
John  cried  within  himself:  "You  splendid  darling  I'' 
Aloud  he  said,  speaking  in  deliberate  tones  to  quiet 
her,  "Let  me  take  you  out  to  see  the  burning  ship.  It*s 
worth  seeing.  There's  eight  hundred  tons  of  whisky 
on  board  and  she'll  burn  to  the  water's  edge.  Come, 
will  you?  I  can  beach  the  boat  at  Muddicombe,  so 
you  needn't  have  far  to  walk  home." 

Wavering  to  and  fro,  she  looked  at  him,  and,  seeing 
how  nervously  he  moistened  his  lips,  she  returned  to  a 
more  normal  state. 

"Do  come,"  he  said,  and  smiled.  His  great  gift,  a 
child-like  smile,  disarmed  the  girl,  who  followed  him 
across  the  rocks  to  the  boat.  At  sight  of  the  doak  he 
had  prepared  for  her  she  hesitated  again. 

"You  counted  on  my  coming,"  she  said,  coquetry 
awaking. 

"Why  not?  I  knew  you'd  come,"  he  answered  with 
a  laugh  that  in  the  darkness  set  her  blushing.  Soon, 
skimming  along  with  the  birdlike  freedom  of  a  sailing- 
craft,  they  were  cutting  the  water  joyously,  the  foam 
seething  in  the  darkness  with  a  white  gleam  behind 
them.  Sophie's  spirits  rose.  When  he  would  have 
fastened  the  sail  she  cried : 

"Don't  do  that" 
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^Then  come  and  sit  by  me,"  he  said. 

'No,"  she  whispered. 

'Yes,"  he  answered.  And  she  came.  While  he  held 
her  hand  in  his,  they  floated  together  into  a  dreamland 
made  up  of  the  ease  of  the  movement,  of  youth,  and 
in  both  of  a  sense  that  dense  walls  shut  off  these  mo- 
ments from  anything  that  might  come  after.  Isolated 
from  all  the  world,  they  swayed  in  space.  Nothing 
that  ever  came  after  would  efface  from  the  memory 
of  either  this  bit  of  life  in  common.  Emotion  faded, 
thought  died,  only  they  two  swung  self-poised,  free,  in 
fancy,  of  all  the  past  that  held  them,  had  made  them 
what  they  were.  Once  he  stooped  and  set  his  lips  to 
her  hand.  Yet  she  hated  that,  and  stirred,  uneasily 
mindful  of  the  loose  lips  she  had  seen  for  a  moment 
in  the  window  light.  She  wanted  Man,  the  idealized 
figure  to  which  the  darkness  helped  her,  not  John 
Arscott  with  all  his  frailties  heavy  on  his  head.  Re- 
garded thus,  the  darkness  was  full  of  blessing. 

But  already  through  the  night  the  glow  from  the 
burning  vessel  was  visible,  at  first  like  a  blood-red  ball 
in  the  distance.  As  they  came  nearer,  passing  through 
the  rocking  boats  full  of  dark  figures  that  watched, 
they  saw  the  flares  it  was  casting  off  of  gold  and  lick- 
ing red  that  threw  into  ever  blacker  shadow  the  sur- 
rounding coast.  It  was  an  iron  vessel  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames  rose  the  uprights  of  the  masts  threading 
the  glow  with  black  lines.  The  roar,  the  occasional 
hiss  of  the  spray  of  fire,  could  be  heard  for  miles  away. 
Dead  silent  like  brooding  birds,  the  boats  of  the 
watchers  heaved,  the  red  light  hollowing  cheeks  and 
eye-sockets.  Talk  was  silenced  before  so  awful  an 
expression  of  power.  Man  felt  himself  to  be,  what 
he  actually  looks  in  the  landscape,   an  impertinent 
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midge.  The  coastguards  could  not  approach  this  rose 
of  fire,  caused,  it  was  said,  merely  by  a  match  flung 
on  some  oily  waste  by  the  man  who  lighted  the  anchor 
light 

Arscott  at  last  turned  the  boat's  head  round,  but  the 
wind  had  fallen  and  the  night  was  changing.  Ere  long 
he  had  to  down  sail  in  the  midst  of  a  chill  darkness 
that  settled  on  everything  and  wetted  their  clothes  as 
though  it  were  rain.  Sophie  took  an  oar  and,  when 
they  bent  to  the  heavy  sweeps,  already  the  looming 
outline  of  the  cliffs  was  blotted  out.  The  only  difficulty 
was  that  of  striking  Muddicombe. 

"Coastguard  houses  about  here,"  said  he  at  last. 
"Let's  give  a  hail." 

Over  the  water  their  voices  carried  but  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  fog  that  was  coming  up  in  great  banks  of 
darkness.  When  they  ceased  rowing  the  only  sound 
was  the  drip  from  their  oars.  Falling  into  a  dream, 
they  rowed  steadily,  the  toil  of  muscle  calming  all  the 
currents  of  the  blood.  In  the  steady  rhythmic  beat 
of  their  oars,  a  cadence  fell  even  upon  consciousness. 

Half  asleep  and  half  awake,  Sophie's  brows  bent 
into  the  lines  they  would  permanently  wear  years  hence 
as,  falling  into  half-conscious  depths,  she  watched  her 
thoughts  mirror  themselves  in  her  tired  brain. 

Putting  her  young  nature  with  all  its  powers  over 
against  the  worn-out  lives  of  these  two  old  people  at 
Little  Silver,  how  ought  she  to  judge?  In  the  long 
summing-up  of  things,  how  little  difference  would  it 
make  if  they  passed  their  last  years  in  peace  or  in  dis- 
comfort. So  little  earned,  it  seemed,  for  so  much  paid 
down  by  her.  Yet  no  one  can  escape  from  the  moral 
atmosphere  created  by  past  ages.  And  rationalist 
though  one  may  be,  one  is  always  possessed  by  the 
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idea  that  if  it  be  a  question  of  which  shall  suffer,  one- 
self or  another,  the  dice  of  righteousness  are  weighted 
on  the  side  of  self.  Accursed  work  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years  of  Christian  teaching,  said  the  doctor, 
yet  himself  obeyed  it,  even  while  calling  himself  Anti- 
Christ. 

And  Sophie  did  the  same,  till  the  practical  difEculties 
gave  her  pause.  If  she  married  Arscott,  how  could 
the  old  people  and  the  young  live  together?  He  had 
talked  of  renovations  on  a  large  scale,  of  electric  light 
installations.  Sophie  smiled  to  see  Mrs.  Revel's  candle 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eliectric  wires.  And  for  the 
doctor,  what  of  slipshod  ease,  of  the  rule  where  the 
wild  things  had  their  will,  would  there  be  for  him? 
Gamekeepers — and  Dr.  Jonathan:  that  put  the  mat- 
ter in  a  nutshell. 

And  behind  her,  as  blissfully  ignorant  of  her 
thoughts  as  though  she  were  in  another  continent, 
John  Arscott  made  his  plans:  a  motor-car  now.  He 
wondered  if  it  would  run  to  a  motor-car.  Sophie  in 
a  Victorian  bonnet  would  be  divine.  He  could  see  him- 
self, with  her  by  his  side,  dashing  up  to  the  entrances 
of  smart  hotels.  And  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
could  already  feel  the  comforting  cushions  of  the  great 
tonneau. 

The  next  moment  the  boat  ran  aground  with  a 
harsh  grating  noise.  It  shifted  slightly,  then  settled 
itself.  The  oars  revealed  rocky  bottom.  Nor  could 
they  push  her  off,  though  Arscott  stepped  out  and 
shoved.  When  they  shouted,  only  the  echo  of  their 
voices  came  back  to  them. 

The  shock,  followed  as  it  was  by  dull  silence,  awoke 
Sophie  as  though  from  a  dream.  Suddenly  she  saw 
in  its  full  bareness  the  thing  she  had  meant  to  do.     It 
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was  there  in  the  books  of  the  Great  Dead  on  which 
Dr.  Jonathan  had  nurtured  her :  it  was  not  the  doctor's 
fate  that  was  at  issue  here,  nor  Arscott's,  nor  her 
own :  it  was  the  fate  of  those  unknown  lives  of  which 
she  was  the  guardian.  About  John  Arscott  she  had 
no  illusions  at  all :  his  easy,  shifty  ways  were  as  clearly 
fixed  in  her  mind  as  his  slack  lips.  In  a  flashing  pic- 
ture of  his  strut,  she  saw  his  boastful  vulgarity,  his 
small  commonness.  As  she  sat  with  bent  head,  staring 
at  her  hands,  she  knew  that  it  was  Dr.  Jonathan  him- 
self who  had  made  this  marriage  forever  impossible. 
She  must  be  free  from  all  the  claims  of  the  past,  free 
from  this  rhapsodic  ecstasy  of  self-sacrifice  that  had 
so  electrified  her  in  Bunny's  chapel,  free  to  think  of 
the  future  which  is  inevitably  made  by  the  acquiescence 
or  refusal  of  moments  such  as  these.  It  was  her  con- 
cern, that  future,  only  hers.  Before  it,  all  the  claims 
of  the  past  were  as  nothing. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  raised  her  eyes  to  John 
Arscott's  as  he  sat  down  in  front  of  her.  Even  in  this 
moment,  with  her  pulses  throbbing  tumultuously  in  her 
ears,  she  could  hear  the  doctor's  words : 

"The  greatest  power  in  all  the  world  is  held  by 
women.  Yet  they  have  used  it  shamefully  for  money 
and  power,  even  for  dress  and  finery."  She  knew  how 
his  scorn  would  burn  her  up,  could  he  ever  know  that 
she  had  counted  his  peace  and  comfort  as  worthy  to 
be  weighed,  even  for  one  moment,  in  the  balance 
against  the  Great  Freedom— of  a  woman  to  choose 
her  mate  nobly. 

"This  common  little  man,"  said  she  to  herself,  and 
then  her  heart  smote  her  for  the  carelessness  with 
which  she  had  drifted  into  this  position. 

"We'll  have  a  glorious  time,"   said  Arscott  jubi- 
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lantly ;  "it'll  run  to  a  house  in  town.  Your  beauty,  too  I 
Skin  shines  like  satin  I  It's  too  good  to  be  true.  Us 
here,  now — and  then  'u  lifetime  together  for  you  and 
me,  my  Beauty." 

"No,"  she  said  steadily,  "it's  all  a  mistake.  I  can't 
marry  you." 

"Why  not?" 
You  and  I  are  so  different,"  she  said  half  pitifully; 
you're  thinking  of  something  quite  impossible.     We 
should  be  wretched;  we  should  make  others  wretched. 
We  do  not  care  for  the  same  things  at  all." 

She  was  desperately  trying  to  escape  the  look  in 
his  eyes.     But  he  read  her. 

"You  think  I'm  not  good  enough  for  you,"  he  said. 
"That's  it,  isn't  it?" 

Put  brutally,  it  was  the  truth.  Still  she  clung  to  her 
part  as  the  arbiter:  if  this  was  the  only  chance  life  had 
to  offer  her,  she  knew  it  must  be  thrust  aside.  He  was 
not  good  enough. 

"Don't  you  care  for  what  happens  to  the  old  man?" 
he  asked. 

She  appealed  from  Arscott  dreaming  to  Arscott 
awake. 

"Would  you  have  me  marry  you  just  to  get  what  I 
can  out  of  you?"  she  asked.    "For  no  other  reason?" 

"Damn  it,  no  I  But,  Sophie,  can't  you  care  for  me? 
Not  a  little?  I'd  trv  to  get  up  to  you.  I  do  love 
you  so." 

"Not  me.  Not  the  real  me.  You'd  hate  me,  if 
you  really  knew  me.  I  think  of  things  .  .  .  you'd 
hate  me  to  think  of." 

She  smiled,  even  then,  at  his  horror  could  he  realize 
the  way  she  saw  both  herself  and  him  at  this  moment. 
It  was  essentially  of  the  nature  of  his  vulgarity  to  re- 
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fuse  a  woman  far,  wide-reaching  views.  Yet,  by  right 
of  her  womanhood,  they  were  already  hers.  By  the 
mental  gulf  that  yawned  at  this  moment  between  them 
Sophie  realized  what  hopeless  loneliness  would  be  hers 
as  his  wife.  Yet  that  she  could  have  borne  well 
enough:  it  was  the  fear  of  failing  in  the  one  great 
trust  which  Life  had  placed  in  her  hands  that  strength- 
ened her. 

"No,"  she  repeated  steadily.  "I  can't  marry  you 
.  .  .  not  even  to  make  things  easy  for — for  my  father. 
He  wouldn't  wish  it,  if  he  knew.  For  he  would  un- 
derstand why  I  can't." 

"Well,  I  suppose  you'd  hardly  tell  him,"  sneered 
Arscott,  "that  would  be  asking  him  to  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth  and  no  mistake.  One  doesn't  say  this 
kind  of  thing,  one  does  it.  At  least,  girls  did  once. 
Now  they're  mere  masses  of  selfishness." 

"John  Arscott,"  she  asked  curiously,  "would  you 
really  wish  to  take  me  on  these  terms — ^just  that  I 
might  buy  something  from  you?  Aren't  you  too 
proud?" 

"Now  now,"  he  said  furiously,  "not  now.  I  wouldn't 
take  you  now,  now  that  you've  dragged  it  all  out  into 
the  light  of  day." 

"You  don't  mind  ugly  things,  then,  as  long  as  they're 
half  hidden,  or  ugly  meanings  as  long  as  one  chooses 
one's  words?  That's  you,"  she  said,  feeling  herself 
triumphantly  vindicated  in  her  contempt  for  him. 

"There  are  decencies  in  things,"  he  said.  "And  I 
hate  to  see  selfishness  in  a  woman." 

"You  like  your  statuary  draped,"  she  laughed. 
Then,  holding  out  her  hand,  she  cried:  "Come,  let's 
part  friends." 

"Friends!"  he  exclaimed,  "you  never  once  thought 
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of  me.    You  let  me  dance  attendance  on  you ;  and  FU 
swear  you  liked  me  in  a  way,  too/' 

**Perhaps  I  did  ...  a  bit,"  she  said  dreamily.  '*I 
wanted  to  see  what  it  was  like.  I'd  never  been  made 
love  to.  .  .  ." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

''I  don't  like  it  at  all.  And  I  don't  like  being  here. 
I'm  cold  and  tired." 

The  change  in  her  tone  to  childishness  awoke  his 
ardor  once  more.  Could  she  have  been  kept  on  the 
plane  of  folly,  he  felt  she  was  vulnerable. 

"Sophie,  Sophie,"  he  cried,  "tell  me  it's  only  a  joke. 
You  do  care  ...  I  know  you  do." 

"If  I  did,  I  wouldn't  marry   you,"    she    snapped, 
fatigue  shaking  the  truth  out  of  her. 
Why  not?" 

'Because  I  want  something  much  finer  than  you," 
she  cried. 

Before  that  onslaught  of  simplicity  he  sat  silent. 
The  mist  was  thinner  now  and,  struck  by  a  sudden 
recognition  of  the  looming  cliffs,  she  stepped  on  the 
gunwale  and  into  shallow  water.  Her  suspicions  were 
correct;  they  were  only  on  a  spit  of  rock  and  could 
have  walked  ashore  at  any  moment. 

She  exclaimed  in  disgust. 

"Yes,"  he  said  hardily.  "You're  right.  I  did  know 
we  could  get  off.  At  least,  I  did  when  once  I'd  stepped 
out.  But  I  wasn't  going  to  let  such  a  chance  as  that 
go  by." 

"It's  things  like  this  that  I  hate  in  you,"  she  cried. 

"A  little  thing  like  that  I  To  make  such  a  fuss  about 
it!"  he  exclaimed,  following  her  as  they  waded  ashore. 
"And  you  .  .  .  who  drew  me  on  like  you've  done. 
Pheughl  motes  and  beams  and  no  mistake." 


If 
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"That's  just  it,"  she  answered;  "if  I  married  you, 
youM  make  me  like  you." 

"That's  a  civil  thing  to  sayl"  he  exclaimed.  "Well, 
I  shan't  bother.  Better  fish  in  the  sea,  no  doubt.  But 
you've  not  made  things  easier  for  the  old  doc,  by  your 
shilly-shally  ways,  I  can  tell  you.  If  I'm  not  good 
enough  to  marry,  I'm  not  good  enough  to  take  a 
favor  from." 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  she  answered,  nose  in  air. 

Upon  that  note  they  parted.  And,  as  he  walked 
back  to  Langworthy,  he  solaced  the  road  by  pouring 
the  bitterness  of  his  scorn  over  women  in  general. 

Sophie  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  into  Little 
Silver  unnoticed.  The  dogs  knew  her  and  were  quiet 
at  once  when  she  gently  unchained  them  lest  their 
rattling  should  attract  attention.  In  the  gray  stillness 
of  coming  dawn  the  bleak  light  was  indescribably 
dreary  as  it  fell  on  the  great  rick-yard,  the  ruined 
chapel  and  in  at  the  open  doorway  of  the  great  hall. 
The  rush  of  water  into  the  granite  trough,  the  low- 
ing of  a  bullock  from  a  distant  field:  these  were  the 
only  sounds.  With  shadowy  footsteps  the  Furies  of 
the  irrevocable  seemed  to  be  pursuing  her.  She  looked 
round  and  saw  but  Nelson  and  Help.  Yet  the  illusion 
had  shaken  her  wearied  nerves.  The  wan  grayness  of 
the  half  world  of  light  seemed  full  of  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  She  had  refused  the  sacrifice  that  the  past 
had  demanded  of  her  in  the  interests  of  the  shadowy 
future. 

She  made  for  the  great  tithe-barn  in  an  irresistible 
desire  to  creep  away  into  a  hole.  One  half  of  it  was 
piled  nearly  to  the  barred  roof  with  reed-straw.  The 
place  smelt  close  and  earthy,  but  between  the  ridges, 
lying  in  a  hollow  as  in  a  cradle,  she  found  a  not  uneasy 
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resting-place.  Great  eyes  peered  at  her  from  the  sky 
overhead  through  crannies  of  the  broken  roof  tiles. 
Just  as  her  wearied  eyelids  closed,  she  heard  eager 
clambering  near  her.  A  whining  told  her  it  was  Nel- 
son who,  with  quick  whistles  of  eager  breathing,  made 
his  way  to  her  and  nuzzled  his  nose  across  her  thigh. 
He  licked  her  and  presently  snuggled  closer. 

"He's  sure  to  be  fearfully  fleay,"  she  thought,  but 
the  warmth  of  his  shaggy  fell  of  hair,  his  sighs  of 
bliss,  had  driven  away  the  Furies. 

It  was  the  snoring  of  the  dog  which  attracted  Mehit- 
abel  to  the  spot  when  she  came  out  some  hours  later 
to  get  a  faggot  for  the  fire. 

"My  word,"  said  she,  looking  down  at  Sophie.  "A 
proper  tramp  you  be.  And  the  Maister  nigh  off  his 
head  with  the  worrit.    And  you  do  look  bad,  too." 

Mehitabel  was  thoroughly  enjoying  the  delight  of 
adventurous  living.  She  was  also  agog  with  curiosity 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  kindness. 

"Better  not  let  missus  get  a  glimpse  of  'ee,"  said 
she,  helping  Sophie  to  rise  and  half  carrying  her  into 
the  house  and  up  to  her  room.  "Mustn't  let  the  doctor 
see  you  like  this  neither,"  she  added.  "Now,  off  with 
your  clothes  and  I'll  clap  a  hot-water  bottle  in  the 
bed  in  a  brace  of  shakes." 

Nor  did  she  pause  in  her  labors  till  Sophie  lay  sip- 
ping the  tea  she  brought  her.  At  the  glance  the  girl 
raised  to  hers  she  cried  out: 

"There  now,  don't  you  look  like  that.  I'm  such 
an  old  fool,  I  never  can  bear  to  see  a  drowning  kitten, 
and  your  eyes  be  so  bad's  that." 

"Hit,"  she  said,  "I  might  have  saved  our  being 
turned  out.     But  yet  I  couldn't.     I've  only  made  mat- 
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ters  worse,  for  I  couldn't  marry  John  Arscott.     And 
now  IVe  made  him  bitterly  angry. 

"By  your  high  and  mighty  ways  1"  exclaimed  Mehit- 
abel.  "Bless  the  child  1  don't  I  know  how  you  can 
lookl  And  so  you  put  him  in  his  place,  the  little  up- 
start. Don't  I  wish  I'd  been  there  to  see  it.  I'm  glad 
you  took  him  down  a  peg.  Not  but  what  us'll  all  pay 
dear  for  it.  But  there  1  what's  the  joy  of  a  luxury,  if 
'tisn't  that  you've  got  to  pay  for  it?  But  you  and  him  I 
My  word  I  what  money  will  do  to  puff  a  man  out  1  And 
you  wouldn't  stoop?  Now,  that's  what  it  is  to  be  a 
lady." 

Then  she  burst  into  a  psan  of  gratitude  with  a 
"Bless  your  pretty  eyes,  my  dear."  And,  with  that, 
really  fetched  Dr.  Revel,  telling  him  a  score  of  lies 
on  the  way  as  to  how  she  had  been  aroused  at  mid- 
night with  gravel  on  her  window-pane  and  had  feared 
to  awake  him  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Revel's  slumbers. 


CHAPTER    IX 


COGS  IN  THE  MACHINE 


Across  the  great  field  that  formed  a  tableland  jut- 
ting out  into  the  Channel  two  plows  were  moving, 
turning  open  deep  red  swaths  of  soil.  So  dry  was  the 
air  that  a  cloud  of  dust  hung  above  the  furrows  and 
was  carried  out  to  sea.  Further  up  the  coast  the  chalk 
cliffs  penciled  with  darkening  lines  shone  above  the 
deep  blue  bays.  But  over  the  glitter  of  earth  and  sea 
the  clouds  were  slowly  gathering,  casting  wing-like 
shadows  as  they  moved.  As  evening  fell,  a  wind  that 
cut  like  ice  came  with  the  clouds  till  the  field  beasts 
sought  the  hedges  and  the  workers  made  for  the  fire- 
side, their  teams  clanking  homeward  down  the  stone- 
hedged  lanes.  Before  the  night  and  the  storm  all  liv- 
ing creatures  fled  for  shelter. 

This  wind,  that  brought  the  tears  even  to  their 
callous  eyes,  awoke  from  the  stupor  of  road  weariness 
the  two  human  derelicts  now  making  their  way  toward 
Little  Silver.  Both  man  and  woman  were  white  with 
dust,  both  walked  with  bent  heads,  the  man  wearing  a 
sack  over  his  shoulders  and  the  woman  a  gray-black 
shawl  tied  in  a  knot  in  the  middle  of  her  back.  This 
she  used  as  a  sling  to  hold  her  child;  but  usually  she 
walked  with  her  arms  clasped  about  him.  Once,  when 
the  toe  of  her  broken  boot  touched  the  man's  heel,  for 
she  was  walking  a  few  paces  behind,  he  turned  and 
swore  at  her,  not  savagely,  but  in  a  large  and  generous 
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way  that  suited  the  big  frame  on  which  the  flesh  hung 
in  loose  folds  that  fitted  his  bones  as  badly  as  his 
clothes  suited  his  body.  When  the  woman  sat  down 
with  a  groan  on  a  heap  of  stones  and  began  to  try  with 
the  broken  stump  of  a  knife  to  hack  off  the  heels  of 
her  boots,  that  in  their  trodden  condition  were  blister- 
ing her  feet,  he  looked  at  her  vaguely.  When  with  a 
nod  to  himself  he  resumed  his  steady  tramp,  she  hur- 
ried after  him,  her  feet  pattering  hurriedly  as  though 
she  feared  to  be  left  behind. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  case,  for  the  desolation  of 
these  gray  fields,  where  the  thorn-bushes  all  bend  in- 
land from  the  sea,  had  conquered  her  fear  of  her  mas- 
ter. Left  alone  in  this  waste,  she  would  go  mad.  Be- 
neath a  battered  hat  her  face  was  square  and  her 
cheeks  red  against  a  waxen  whiteness  of  skin  elsewhere 
that  showed  her  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  roads.  Kilted 
high  above  her  heels,  her  skirts  made  her  bulk  im- 
mense. For  all  her  dullness,  she  had  a  look  of  one 
very  much  alive  deep  down,  but  so  entrenched  behind 
masses  of  flesh  that  only  an  extraordinary  effort  would 
reach  her  consciousness.  When  the  child  moaned  and 
stirred  restlessly  a  pang  of  misery  convulsed  her  face. 
Each  time  this  happened,  she  looked  up  at  the  man  to 
see  if  he  had  noticed.  But  he,  as  regularly,  walked  on, 
deaf  to  her  silent  appeal. 

So  they  had  tramped  all  day,  sunk  in  stupor,  only 
feeling  the  sun  on  their  back,  or  the  wind  in  their  faces. 
Once  or  twice  he  wondered  why  he  had  picked  up 
with  this  woman  and  her  brat.  Long  ago  he  would 
have  shaken  her  off,  if  his  imagination  had  suggested 
an  easy  way  of  doing  it.  Instead,  he  amused  himself 
with  fancying  what  a  good  picture  he  could  make  with 
her  face  if  he  beat  it  black  and  blue  with  his  fists.    He 
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felt  no  anger  at  all,  only  the  zest  of  a  painter  who  sees 
the  colors  he  will  lay  on.  Like  a  landscape  artist,  he 
craved  to  produce  new  effects  in  old  scenes;  a  gap  in 
her  teeth  would  have  been  a  clump  of  trees  down. 

Then  he  was  once  more  back  in  the  past,  always 
seeing  the  same  scene,  though  it  dated  many  years 
back.  In  it  was  a  dying  woman,  with  a  Sister  of  Char- 
ity sitting  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  Three  men,  one  of 
them  himself,  played  cards  by  the  fire  steadily  and 
with  absorption.  But  every  time  the  woman  groaned, 
he  remembered  he  had  shrunk  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
game.  Then  at  last,  as  the  players  leant  forward  into 
the  lighted  circle  of  the  lamp,  his  luck  began  to  go, 
so  that  he  had  to  stake  his  lost  possessions,  even  the 
furniture  of  the  room.  Stick  by  stick  it  went,  while 
the  horrified  eyes  of  the  Sister  watched  him.  Laugh- 
ing, cursing,  he  went  on  with  his  wager. 

But  one  thing  he  could  not  stake,  and  that  was  the 
bed  on  which  the  dying  woman  lay.  He  had  stayed 
with  her,  too,  till  in  the  dawn  she  died.  She  had  been 
his  woman.    That  was  why  he  could  not  wager  her  bed. 

Neither  could  he  now  find  heart  to  cast  off  this  other 
woman ;  he  was  a  tender  heart,  a  fool,  a  glorious  fool. 
He  rejoiced  in  a  weakness  that  lifted  him  above  the 
ruck  of  ne'er-do-wells.  And  in  the  shining  sun  of  his 
own  esteem  felt  warmed,  even  in  the  chill  of  the  wind 
that  was  now  bringing  with  it  steel-like  points  of  ice. 

So,  as  the  fool  glorious,  he  reached  Little  Silver, 
with  his  baggage,  a  jar  of  spirits,  and,  for  extras,  a 
nondescript  bundle  that  stank.  Stealing  between  the 
trees  outside  the  windows,  they  watched  for  a  safe 
chance  of  seeking  shelter.  Putting  the  jar  to  his  lips, 
the  man  drank  eagerly  and,  passing  the  back  of  his 
hand  over  his  mouth,  held  it  out  to  the  woman,  who 
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pushed  it  away  without  a  word.  She  had  unslung  the 
child,  who  lay,  half-unconscious,  on  her  knees. 

They  could  look  straight  into  the  room  where  Dr. 
Revel  sat  on  a  chair  by  the  fire.  His  spectacles  had 
slipped  down  on  his  nose  and  he  was  asleep,  his 
chin  on  his  breast.  With  the  thin  locks  straggling  on 
his  pinched  head,  he  looked  inexpressibly  old  and 
weary. 

"Was  I  snoring?"  he  asked,  waking  with  a  start  as 
a  girl  entered.  Then  the  blind  was  pulled  down,  but 
the  scene  had  pierced  deep  down  into  the  heart  of  the 
heavy  fear-stricken  mother  outside.  Afraid  of  her 
mate,  shrinking  from  the  darkness  and  the  strange  rest- 
ing-places they  sought  night  after  night,  she  wanted 
human  help  for  her  boy,  to  see  someone  beside  herself 
bending  over  his  little  fevered  frame.  The  man  never 
looked  at  it,  but  even  in  her  degradation  she  was 
pleased  that  he  should  be  jealous  of  her  child  by  an- 
other man.  That  little  scene  of  the  feeble  old  fellow 
snoring  in  the  armchair  bridged  the  gulf  between  her- 
self and  those  within  the  house.  Her  father  snored  in 
the  fire-light  just  like  that.  But  she  rose  at  her  man's 
signal  and  followed  him  as  he  threaded  his  way 
through  the  trees  to  the  yard. 

For  Sophie,  by  whistling  to  the  dogs,  had  withdrawn 
their  only  fear.  Neither  did  the  bounding  creatures 
scent  them,  because  a  weed  fire  filled  the  air  with  its 
acrid  smell.  In  the  leaping  glow  of  it  they  found  their 
way  to  the  outbuildings.  For  a  moment  they  stared  in 
at  the  wind-swept  chapel,  at  the  cold  slab  of  a  raised 
tomb  from  which  the  brasses  had  long  been  torn.  But 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  they  slipped  at  last  into  the  warmth 
of  the  cowhouse.  Here  was  hay  for  bedding  and  a 
manger  for  the  child's  cradle. 
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By  the  light  of  a  match  she  saw  that  the  boy  was 
now  unconscious  and,  bending  her  breast  nearer  to  him, 
she  tried  to  breathe  life  into  his  lips  from  the  life  he 
had  once  shared.  Her  nostrils,  wide  and  avid,  worked 
as  she  turned  on  the  man. 

"He's  dying  I"  she  cried.  "My  blessed  Lord,  help 
me  I"  she  prayed. 

For  some  weird  memory  of  a  Catholic  church  arose 
in  her.  She  saw  the  lighted  manger  with  the  wax  doll, 
and  in  extremity  of  anguish  prayed  in  no  words,  but 
as  a  beast  might.  She  moistened  the  child's  forehead 
with  her  lips.  Then,  because  she  had  no  milk  for  him 
herself,  by  groping  she  found  a  three-legged  stool  and 
the  cow's  udder.  But  it  had  been  recently  milked,  and 
all  she  could  squeeze  from  it  was  a  few  drops. 

Lying  back  in  the  hay,  the  man  piled  up  the  masses 
of  it  like  a  wall,  so  that  the  light  of  the  lanthorn  should 
be  obscured.  Cutting  with  his  clasp-knife  a  bit  of 
bacon,  he  set  it  on  a  hunk  of  bread.  In  the  dim  light 
his  jaws  worked  up  and  down.  Then  he  raised  the 
jar  and,  tilting  it  up,  drank  a  great  gurgling  draught. 
The  sight  of  his  insensibility  maddened  the  woman, 
and  she  hit  out  at  the  jar,  spilling  a  spirt  of  the  gin  on 
his  face. 

In  a  moment  the  fancy  of  her  bruised  face  was  alive 
in  him,  kindled  into  action  by  the  impetus  of  fury.  In 
striking  at  her  he  knocked  over  the  lanthorn.  Bending 
her  head  in  the  momentary  flash  of  light,  she  caught 
him  by  the  crop  ears  while  he  butted  at  her.  Panting, 
they  wrestled  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness.  But  he  could 
not  cast  her  off  as  she  clung  with  all  her  force  to  him, 
till  the  cow,  disturbed  at  the  struggle,  kicked  out  with 
a  hind  leg  and  sent  him  over.  He  slipped,  carrying 
the  woman  with  him. 
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The  shock  and  struggle  had  awakened  with  its  fire 
all  the  boldness  that  lay  beneath  her  motherhood.  She 
toppled  the  wall  of  hay  on  the  man  and,  her  eyes  be- 
ing now  used  to  the  dim  light,  snatched  up  the  child 
from  the  manger.  Without  fear,  she  made  for  the 
door  of  the  house  and,  beating  on  it  with  her  foot, 
waited  for  no  answer,  but  walked  straight  in.  The 
double  timidity  of  the  outcast  and  the  woman  in  her 
being  mastered  by  a  deeper  terror,  she  demanded  help 
of  Mehitabel.  For  the  boy,  she  knew,  was  slipping 
over  into  the  unknown  gulf  that  to  her  was  death. 

Dr.  Revel,  summoned  from  the  study,  quieted  her 
by  a  hand  on  her  wrist.  Then,  at  the  sight  of  the  deft 
familiarity  with  which  he  handled  the  child,  all  her 
strength  faded.     She  sank  down  beside  the  settle. 

"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Revel  quietly,  "he  must  be  got  to 
bed  at  once.  He's  very  ill.  He  must  have  drunk  bad 
water  or  milk." 

It  was  diphtheria  and  a  matter  of  but  a  few  hours. 
So  the  doctor  stood  in  frowning  contemplation,  reckon- 
ing up  the  chances.  The  boy  had  been  well  nourished, 
well  cared-for,  that  was  so  much  to  the  good.  But, 
misunderstanding  his  pause,  she  put  out  her  hand. 

"Don't  'ee,  there's  a  dear,  send  'en  away,"  she  cried. 
"He'll  not  bear  it  in  the  bitter  cold." 

She  said  nothing  of  her  companion,  for  already  at 
sight  of  the  order  of  this  room  and  its  surroundings 
she  had  dropped  him  into  limbo.  She  vowed  now,  as  a 
sort  of  bribe  to  Providence,  that  if  the  child  were 
saved  she  would  go  back  to  her  home. 

"I'm  not  going  to  send  him  away,"  said  Dr.  Revel. 
"Not  I.  Now,  look  here,  you  and  I  have  a  fight  be- 
fore us.    But  we'll  fight  it  and  win,  if  love  and  knowl- 
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edge  can.  Go  with  this  woman  and  get  a  meal  and  a 
wash,  and  then  come  up  with  me." 

In  a  short  while  the  boy  was  laid  in  a  room  over- 
looking the  yard.  The  doctor  was  intensely  happy  in 
this  call  upon  his  powers,  a  call  he  knew  himself  bet- 
ter able  to  answer  than  most  men.  This  broken 
woman,  too,  with  her  great  shapeless  body,  her  mind 
so  deep  buried,  stirred  him  as  no  beauty  could  have 
done.  To  a  De  Profundis  his  answer  was  always 
sure. 

He  had  been  served  with  a  notice  that,  failing  the 
payment  of  the  mortgage,  the  property  would  be  sold. 
But  in  a  struggle  with  life  and  death  he  could  forget  all 
this  trafficking  from  which  by  a  happier  fate  in  a  hap- 
pier age  he  might  have  been  kept,  close-guarded,  to  do 
his  own  work. 

During  the  night,  in  the  intervals  of  watching,  the 
woman  told  him  her  story.  She  had  been  brought  up 
in  Arran,  where  her  father  had  been  Chief  Officer  of 
the  Coastguards.  There  In  those  early  days  there  had 
been  at  first  nothing  but  a  byre  for  the  family  to  house 
in.  With  loving  detail  she  dwelt  on  the  clay  floor  of 
it  with  the  pits  filled  in  with  peat  turfs ;  on  her  father 
sleeping  in  oilskins,  her  mother  with  an  umbrella  over 
her  when  it  rained,  for  the  roof  leaked.  Only  a 
wooden  partition  between  her  parents'  room  and  hers, 
with  a  hole  cut  in  the  wood  for  her  father's  feet.  He 
was  a  huge,  a  splendid  man.  In  the  summer  the  byre 
was  advertised  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  as  a  lodging 
with  shower-bath  behind  and  plunge-bath  in  front,  it 
having  a  cascade  over  the  cliff  in  the  rear  and  the  sea 
facing  it.  Now,  her  parents  lived  in  a  house  with 
brass  bedsteads  in  it  and  a  bath-room;  the  gas  lights 
were  all  fitted  with  the  newest  mantels.    By  the  splen- 
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dor  of  their  present  eider-downs,  carpets,  and  old  china, 
the  doctor  could  measure  the  humiliation  it  would  be 
to  return  to  them  after  the  streets,  the  roads.  With 
her  child  she  had  struggled,  begged,  never  living  on 
more  than  one  man  at  a  time.  For  even  in  this  life 
there  were  depths  below  anything  she  had  ever  touched. 
Self-respect  was  kept  alive  in  her,  even  now,  by  a 
conscious  superiority  to  some  she  had  known.  And 
by  the  memory  of  her  parents'  splendor  she  wanted 
him  to  know  that  she  was  no  common  woman. 

All  the  while  the  battle  wavered  this  way  and  that, 
till  the  choked  breathing  was  freed  by  tracheotomy. 
It  was  then,  just  before  the  first  bird  song,  that  a 
smoldering  reek  was  perceptible  in  the  room.  The 
doctor  looked  at  the  fire,  suspecting  a  piece  of  paper 
flung  there,  but  it  was  burning  clear.  When  he  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out,  he  saw  a  shooting  finger 
of  light  in  the  dimness  followed  by  a  rush  of  black 
smoke  and  the  roar  of  flame.  One  rick  was  already  be- 
yond hope,  and  the  sparks  from  it,  carried  by  the  wind, 
were  threatening  the  whole  of  the  yard  and  outbuild- 
ings.   With  a  word  to  the  woman  he  was  gone. 

She  it  was  who  understood  the  cause  of  tht  fire. 
Her  companion,  stupefied  with  drink,  must  have  lit  a 
pipe,  perhaps  thrown  down  a  lighted  match.  But  with 
the  night  her  determination  had  grown  that  nothing 
on  earth  should  push  her  back  into  the  life  from  which 
she  had  escaped.  If  her  mate  had  gone,  he  should 
never  be  resurrected  by  her. 

Meanwhile  the  house  was  rousing.  The  first  down 
was  Sophie,  who  met  the  doctor  on  the  doorstep  as  he 
came  in  from  the  yard.  Behind  him  followed  a  sort 
of  indraught  of  smoke.    She  stood  aghast,  terrified  at 
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the  sight  and  the  inference  she  drew  from  his  hurried 


air. 


You,  Dad  you  .  .  .  here.     Oh,  Dad,  what  have 
you  done?"  she  exclaimed. 

They  stood  for  a  second  looking  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Clear  in  her  gestures,  her  words,  and  still  more 
in  the  silence  by  which  they  were  drowned,  he  read 
that  which  it  was  beyond  him  to  answer.  In  that  mo- 
ment the  doggedness  which  will  never  speak  to  defend 
itself  was  born  in  him.  Worst  of  all  was  the  thought 
that  he  had  wrought  in  her  a  nature  so  mean  that  she 
could  judge  him  guilty  of  a  paltry  crime  to  cheat  an 
Insurance  Company.  For  the  mind  judges  others  by 
the  reflection  of  itself.  In  this  fact  he  gauged  once 
and  for  all  the  bitterness  of  his  own  failure  to  cope 
with  these  sordid  money  troubles  that  he  had  always 
despised.  Yet  they  were  not  despicable  since  they 
ruined  human  nature. 

Without  a  word  he  went  upstairs.  Nor  did  he  even 
bestir  himself  to  send  for  the  fire-engine.  All  that  was 
left  to  Sophie,  a  fact  much  commented  on  later. 

By  the  time  the  boy  had  turned  the  corner,  the  ricks 
were  burnt  down  to  the  blackened  staddles,  the  out- 
houses were  reduced  to  cracked  and  gaping  walls. 
Then  at  last  Dr.  Jonathan  left  the  bedside  of  the  boy 
and,  going  down  to  his  study,  wrote  to  the  young  doctor 
at  Langworthy  to  come  over  and  see  the  patient.  The 
trembling  handwriting  was  by  now  that  of  a  very  old 
man.  Seeing  this,  he  grudged  the  years  their  conquest 
of  his  bodily  strength.  He  remembered  watching  years 
ago  by  the  dead  body  of  an  uncle  and  thinking  at  the 
time,  "Thirty  years  hence  I  shall  be  as  he  is."  Now 
he  was  where  he  had  reckoned  to  be. 
All  thought  of  Sophie  he  put  from  him,  only  re- 
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membering  the  victorious  fight  his  old  hands  and  weary 
brain  had  fought  against  death,  though  but  for  the 
life  of  a  tramp  baby.  When  he  went  upstairs  once 
more  to  look  at  the  child,  the  mother  watched  him. 
She  had  overheard  the  echoes  of  words  that  were  being 
bandied  about  everywhere:  "A  lucky  job  for  the  doc- 
tor," they  said,  "the  ready  money  will  come  in  handy." 
For,  as  usual,  the  amount  of  the  Insurance  had  been 
much  exaggerated.  It  appeared  that  for  his  effort,  his 
skill,  in  saving  her  child,  he  had  been  amply  repaid 
by  the  result  of  a  night's  potations. 

Mrs.  Revel,  bringing  the  doctor  his  breakfast  later 
on  in  the  study,  stood  looking  at  him  curiously. 

"A  good  thing  this  fire,"  she  said.  "  'Tis  the  hand 
of  Providence  and  an  answer  to  prayer." 
Then,  when  he  laughed,  she  asked  defiantly: 
"Well,  if  it  isn't  that,  what  is  it  then?  But  the 
prayers  of  the  righteous  avail  much.  The  Lord's  ways 
are  wonderful  and  past  finding  out.  And,  for  all  you're 
a  scoffer,  there's  Dealings  with  us." 

When  she  was  gone  he  said  to  himself: 
"Dealings,  indeed.    Well,  there  do  seem  to  be." 
He  opened  the  door  and  went   resdessly   upstairs 
again,  pausing  for  a  moment  outside  Sophie's  room 
where  he  could  hear  her  moving  about. 

Then,  downstairs  once  more,  he  took  out  the  bundle 
of  papers  marked,  "The  growth  of  a  mind  in  contact 
with  life."  Standing  with  them  in  his  hands  for  a 
moment,  he  paused,  then,  setting  a  light  to  them,  he 
waited  till  they  were  a  charred  heap  of  filmy  black 
marked  with  illegible  lines.  So  the  years  roll  up  be- 
fore us  all,  he  thought. 


CHAPTER   X 


SEED  IN  THE  SOD 


"Dear,  dear  sister,"  cried  Mrs.  Burgoyne  as,  with 
veil  flung  back  and  much  rustling  of  corded  silk,  she 
enfolded  Mrs.  Revel  in  a  soft  musk-scented  embrace. 
Fresh-complexioned  and  plump,  with  elegant  crinkles 
of  dark  hair  untouched  with  gray,  Mrs.  Burgoyne  was 
a  fine  example  of  what  easy  living  and  surface  views 
can  do  to  keep  a  woman  merely  mature.  All  shadow 
of  haggardness  far  away,  she  exuded  superb  sorrow  or 
dignified  gladness  according  to  the  immediate  situation. 
And  both  sensations  left  her  inner  woman  untouched. 

It  is  not  so  much  our  afilictions  that  distress  us  as 
the  spectacle  of  failure  they  afford  to  our  neighbors 
and  relatives.  Had  Mrs.  Revel  been  able  to  retire 
with  the  doctor  to  a  desert  island  half  the  misery  of 
her  position  would  have  evaporated.  But  by  far  the 
bitterest  element  in  her  cup  of  sorrow  was  the  near 
neighborhood  of  her  sister,  Aunt  Annie  Burgoyne. 
For  that  lady's  highly  successful  marriage  flaunted  be- 
fore the  district  the  contrast  between  her  lot  and  that 
of  Dr.  Jonathan's  wife.  John  Burgoyne  farmed  his 
own  land,  and  the  pillared  whiteness  of  the  square  im- 
maculate frontage  above  Langworthy  testified  plainly 
to  the  impeccability  of  the  whole  Burgoyne  family.  It 
was  what  Aunt  Annie  delighted  to  call  a  well-appointed 
house.  In  the  walled  garden  peaches  and  plums 
ripened  and  rotted,  for  nothing  was  ever  given  away. 

137 
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The  jam  cupboards  overflowed  with  the  harvest  of 
many  years'  fruit-gathering.  And  after  their  several 
kinds  the  flowers  at  Sessacott  were  larger  and  fleshier 
than  those  of  meaner  houses.  To  Mrs.  Burgoyne  the 
laxity  of  life  at  Little  Silver  was  not  far  removed  from 
the  lowest  profligacy.  It  was  therefore  with  the  air 
of  an  Elizabeth  Fry  visiting  the  prisoners  of  Newgate 
that  she  settled  in  her  seat  to-day,  curiously  raising 
her  eyeglasses  to  inspect  the  curtains  which  Sophie  was 
repairing.  Mrs.  Revel  would  have  sent  the  girl  away, 
but  Mrs.  Burgoyne's  cue  was  always  to  ignore  any 
offensive  spectacle  of  the  landscape.  She  was  a  well- 
bred  woman. 

"Yes,"  she  said  complacently,  "bad  as  it  was  for  me, 
I  made  the  effort  and  went  to  the  funeral.  Had  the 
Arscotts  been  above  us,  I  should  have  said  emphatically 
*John,  refuse.'  But  being  as  they  are,  below  us,  I  said, 
*John,  accept.'  I  always  feel,  you  know,  that  we  owe 
a  duty  to  show  kindliness  to  our  humbler  neighbors. 
True,  John  was  surprised;  I  will  own  that.  He  was 
surprised  at  my  going,  for  he  knows  so  well  my  dis- 
like to  publicity.  But  to  the  Arscott  funeral  I  went. 
And  glad  I  am  that  I  did  so,  for  your  sake,  sister." 

"Hadn't  the  girl  better  go?"  asked  Mrs.  Revel, 
nodding  toward  Sophie. 

But  Mrs.  Burgoyne  shook  her  head.  She  was  not 
unaware  of  the  gossip  there  had  been  and  one  of  the 
objects  of  her  visit  was  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  girl's  feet.  Against  the  glances  of  the  two  women, 
Sophie  held  her  head  high,  making  the  sound  of  her 
busy  stitches  as  loud  as  possible. 

"I  hear  that  they  did  things  very  well  considering," 
said  Mrs.  Revel. 

"On  the  whole,  yes,"  answered  Aunt  Annie,  screwing 
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up  her  lips  judicially.  "Too  lavish,  of  course.  But,  as 
I  always  say,  that's  better  than  the  other  way." 

"Tongue  and  ham,  I  heard." 

"Tongue,  ham  and  pies,"  acquiesced  Mrs.  Burgoyne 
softly. 

"Pies?"  cried  Mrs.  Revel  in  horror. 

"Pies — ^veal  pies,  sister.  Of  course,  it  was  quite  in- 
correct. The  utmost  you  should  go  in  that  direction 
is  perhaps  pressed  beef  or  a  sirloin,  or  even  a  round 
on  the  sideboard.  But  John  put  his  finger  on  the 
worst  part  of  it  all.  And  in  these  matters  John  is  as 
reliable  as  he  is  about  investments.  And  you  know 
I  never  so  much  as  think  about  money  matters.  I 
leave  all  that  to  him,  for  that  sets  me  free  for  Higher 
Things.    Besides,  he  has  such  a  capital  head." 

"Yes,  Annie,  yes;  but  about  the  breakfast?" 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  her  mind  swinging 
on  its  pendulum,  her  billowy  bosom  pulsating  beneath 
its  glossy  coverings.  "Ah,  yes,  one  of  the  first  rules 
on  these  occasions  is:  Never  let  the  wine  be  fruity. 
A  little  dry  sherry  and  a  few  decanters  of  whisky. 
But  at  the  Arscotts  there  was  port.  John  had  no 
sooner  put  his  lips  to  it  than  he  whispered  to  me: 
'Fruity,  Annie,  fruity.'  Of  course,  after  that  I  never 
touched  it.  But  the  tongues  were  done  in  aspic  and 
the  hams  home-cured." 

"Well,  you  can't  expect  everything." 

"And  such  people  never  ask  advice,  you  know. 
Though  I  thought  Miss  Selina's  dress  quite  suitable, 
with  a  deep  crape  edge  and  quilted  linings  to  the  bon- 
net. And  the  young  man's  really  presentable.  It  was 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  me  to  find  him  far  above  the 
common.  But,  after  all,  the  Arscott  blood  is  good. 
And  blood  tells." 
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Never  was  Mrs.  Burgoyne  happier  than  in  enun- 
ciating proverbial  wisdom  of  the  hallowed  kind. 
Sophie  felt  herself  momentarily  drawn  within  the  circle 
of  the  matrons'  minds.  In  defiance  she  held  up  her 
hand  against  the  light;  the  blood  coursing  in  her  veins 
was  undeniably  red. 

"I  feel,"  resumed  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  "that  we  ought 
to  do  something  for  that  young  man.  He  must  feel  it 
terribly  jarring.  Yet,  of  course,  with  two  marriageable 
daughters  I  have  to  be  careful.  Still,  as  I  said  to  John : 
*A  little  card-party  now,'  very  suitable  and  quiet  with 
him  in  mourning." 

"But  he's  in  trade  himself,"  said  Mrs.  Revel. 

"Oh,  a  dealer  in  curios,  yes.  But  that  will  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  And  Miss  Selina  is  a  drag.  But 
she  won't  be  long  in  following  her  poor  sister.  I  felt 
it  plainly,  calm  as  she  was.  Said  I  to  John:  'She'll 
not  be  long.'  And,  after  some  small  legacies,  all  goes 
to  him  of  Mary  Arscott's  property.  John  ascertained 
it  from  the  lawyer  for  me,  for  the  buzzing  sensation  I 
got  in  my  head  during  the  reading  from  the  presence 
of  so  many  people  put  me  out  of  court.  I  couldn't  fol- 
low anything.  Yes,  part  of  the  property  is  the  mort- 
gage on  your  unhappy  husband's  estate.  And,  failing 
payment,  it  will  be  sold  by  auction.  I  am  quite  clear 
on  that.    It  will  be  sold  by  auction." 

"Jonathan  can't  pay,  for  the  Fire  Insurance  is  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket,"  said  Mrs.  Revel  in  trembling 
tones. 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  Well,  it's  wise  to  face  the 
worst,  and  hard  as  it  will  be  for  my  sister  to  be  at  my 
very  gates,  so  to  speak,  in  poverty,  we  could  always 
let  you  Glebe  Cottage  at  a  small  rent.  I  put  it  to  John 
plainly  that  that's  what  we  must  do." 
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"And  how  soon  could  the  sale  be?" 

"After  six  months'  notice.  But  with  the  law  you 
never  know  where  you  are,  as  to  time.  There  was 
Cousin  Caroline  that  nearly  starved  while  the  lawyers 
were  winding  up  her  father's  affairs.  There  was  some 
talk  of  John  Arscott  settling  here,  but  nothing  binding 
in  the  will  could  be  laid  down.  And  it  appears  he  has 
no  taste  for  the  place." 

With  the  sewing  fallen  from  her  hands,  Sophie  sat 
still,  staring  out  across  the  dazzling  sunlight  of  the 
garden.  What  a  child  she  had  been  to  think  that  all 
this  legal  machinery,  this  hoary  contrivance  of  dead 
ages,  might  have  been  defeated  by  a  girl's  yea.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  was  true  enough:  had  she  been  Arscott's 
wife,  she  could  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  things. 
She  had  refused  to  help  the  doctor. 

Looking  up  at  that  moment  she  perceived  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden  men  breaking  thorugh  the  trees  hur- 
riedly. In  front  was  an  old  gamekeeper,  the  friend  of 
her  childhood.  On  his  brown  velveteen  coat  with  the 
sagging  pockets,  the  sun  showed  up  the  rubbed  well- 
worn  spots. 

"There's  something  the  matter,"  she  exclaimed,  and 
ran  to  the  door.  Being  seldom  used,  this  garden  door 
grated  on  the  stone  flooring  of  the  passage.  Freshly 
sweet,  the  lemon  verbena  brushed  against  her  face  as 
she  hurried  out.  Between  her  and  the  burden  carried 
on  a  hurdle  the  gamekeeper  tried  to  interpose  his  bulky 
form,  but  she  pushed  him  aside. 

Above  the  muddle  of  coats  they  had  flung  on  him 
rose  Dr.  Revel's  white  face.  Dazed,  she  slipped  an 
arm  under  his  neck,  noting,  as  she  did  so,  the  wide 
distended  pores,  the  avid  width  of  the  nostrils.  Every 
single  pattern  of  surface  she  registered  automatically. 
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Then,  for  a  moment  in  the  glittering  light,  she  wav- 
ered, grew  sickly  light  within  her  body  and,  feeling  the 
cool  air  on  her  face  once  more,  awoke  to  reality.  The 
ring  of  men  looking  down  on  her,  even  the  shriek  of 
the  women,  all  was  removed  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance, while  somehow  it  reached  her  brain  that  he  had 
been  found  shot  in  the  abdomen  near  a  gate.  As  he 
climbed  it,  he  must  have  been  shot  through  a  hasty 
jump,  a  slip  of  the  foot. 

She  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  feeling  the 
plowshare  of  anguish  cleave  deeper  at  every  breath, 
she  bent  over  him,  racking  her  brains  to  say  quickly, 
what,  if  she  left  unsaid,  could  never  be  sent  on  to  him 
afterwards.  Yet  to  the  end  she  said  nothing.  Only 
her  words  beat  like  bells  in  her  brain:  "You,  Dad 
.  .  .  you  here.  Oh,  Dad,  what  have  you  done?"  The 
blackened  ruins  beyond  the  hall  were  more  evident  to 
her  than  the  sunlight  on  the  path  where  he  lay. 

For  this  was  her  work;  of  that  she  was  sure.  Com- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  closing  series  of  entanglements,  her 
belief  in  his  meanness  had  brought  him  to  the  point 
when  a  man  cries,  "Out  upon  thee,  life." 

At  last  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the  sunlight  caught  as 
in  a  bowl  by  the  sheltering  clumps  of  trees  through 
which  the  wind  rose  and  fell  with  a  sound  like  the  sea. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  wind,  the  real  breaking  of  surf 
on  sand  made  itself  heard.  The  long  droning  of  a 
bee  among  the  daffodil-heads  was  infinitely  peaceful. 
His  eyes  followed  the  swaying  of  two  chattering  daws 
perched  on  an  elm-branch. 

"It  would  have  been  hard  ...  to  leave  all  this," 
he  said. 

And  so  he  left  it  by  the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
never  return. 
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Late  that  night  when  the  bustle  was  all  over  and  the 
coming  and  going  of  feet,  Sophie  knelt  at  her  window, 
for  Mrs.  Revel  had  driven  her  out  of  the  death-room 
with  a  look  that  was  almost  a  curse.  From  the  shelter 
of  the  trees  in  the  dim  light  there  came  a  flash  of 
ghostly  wings;  it  was  Paul  flitting  from  his  ivy-tree 
to  the  strange  blackened  ruins  that  had  once  been 
his  haunt.  Both  owls  were  restless  at  the  terrible 
change  in  their  customary  dwelling.  The  tears  that 
had  never  come  all  day  gathered  in  the  girl's  eyes  at 
the  thought  of  all  the  peril  before  Dr.  Jonathan's  old 
friends.  Gamekeepers,  ignorant  of  their  craft,  shoot 
owls,  and  the  peace  of  the  woodland  for  many  pen- 
sioners was  at  an  end. 

Aroused  at  last  by  the  sound  of  a  fumbling  at  the 
door,  she  went  to  open  it.  There  stood  Mrs.  Revel, 
her  face  swollen  with  crying,  her  gray  hair  in  wild  con- 
fusion. The  pitiful  misery  of  the  woman  turned  the 
girl  sick.  The  next  moment  she  resented  this  abandon- 
ment as  an  insult  to  the  dead. 

But  Mrs.  Revel  was  far  beyond  consideration  of  the 
other's  thoughts.  Only  deadly  panic  could  have  driven 
her  to  this  appeal. 

"Have  you  thought  what  you  are  going  to  do?"  she 
asked,  carefully  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

Sophie  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  you'd  better,"  retorted  Mrs.  Revel.  "And 
I've  something  to  say  to  you  that  no  one  must  ever  so 
much  as  hear  a  whisper  of.  Do  you  know  what  they're 
saying  already — with  him  lying  over  there?" 

Sophie  stood  still,  her  lips  dry. 

"That  if,"  continued  Mrs.  Revel,  "it's  brought  in 
that  he  put  an  end  to  himself,  the  Company'U  not  pay 
the  insurance." 
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"What  .  .  .  the  fire  insurance?" 

"No,  you  fool,  the  life  insurance." 

Then,  reading  the  look  of  relief  in  Sophie's  face,  she 
cried,  "So  there's  that,  too,  is  there?  Oh,  you  false 
little  hussy,  you  know  more'n  you'll  let  on.  Oh,  my 
God,  is  that  going  wrong,  too?" 

In  her  relief  at  the  burden  from  which  death  had 
freed  her,  the  woman  had  counted  forty  times  at  least 
the  sums  that  would  accrue  from  the  double  insurance 
and  from  the  sale  of  the  estate  after  the  mortgage  had 
been  paid. 

"And  you,"  she  exclaimed,  turning  on  Sophie,  "you 
that  he  doted  on,  to  say  this  of  him  I" 

"I  said  nothing." 

"No,  you  sullen  devil,  you.  But  what  is  it?  What 
is  it  that  you  know?" 

When  Sophie  had  told,  Mrs.  Revel  sat  with  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

"Then,"  she  said  at  last,  "if  you  tell  that  at  the 
inquest,  there'll  not  be  a  penny  from  either.  Sophie, 
why  did  you  send  away  that  tramp  woman  and  the 
child?  They've  got  hold  of  that,  I  believe,  as  some- 
thing against  us.  She's  gone  no  further  than  the  Inn. 
And  she'll  know,  for  he  and  she  watched  all  night 
together." 

Sophie  paused  again.  Nor,  even  then,  could  she  tell 
what  impulse  had  driven  her  to  send  the  woman  away. 
She  had  in  fact  given  her  the  last  penny  she  possessed 
to  pay  for  the  railway  fare  back  to  her  home  in  the 
North.  The  young  doctor  had  warned  her  of  the  risk 
to  the  child,  and  to  save  that,  money  had  been  found 
for  her  to  stay  in  Langworthy.  Had  her  real  wish 
been  to  get  rid  of  all  witnesses? 

"It's  turned  out  the  worst  thing  you  could  have 
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done,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Revel.  "Sophie,  think.  What  can 
we  do?" 

"What  he  would  have  wished  us  to  do,  I  suppose." 

"And  what's  that?" 

It  was  a  question  which  Sophie  could  not  answer. 

"But  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Revel.  "We've 
got  to  think  of  ourselves,  not  of  him.  Lord  knows, 
he's  done  mischief  enough.  Oh,  if  only  I  could  get  at 
him,  I'd  do  something  to  him.  To  bungle  things  like 
this  and  leave  us  women  to  bear  it  all !  Oh,  it's  like 
a  man,  it  is.  By  God,  think  what  he'd  have  done  and 
then  do  the  opposite.  And  Sophie,  you  and  I  haven't 
got  on  well,  but  I'll  keep  you,  if  you'll  only  hold  your 
tongue  about  this.  I'll  give  you  a  home,  though  Sister 
Annie  says  I'm  a  fool  to  think  of  it.  But  I  will,  if  we 
get  well  out  of  all  this." 

In  the  girl's  movement  of  repulsion  she  read  the 
harm  she  was  doing  to  her  own  cause.  For  by  constant 
strife  these  two  women  had  acquired  a  fair  working 
knowledge  of  each  other's  minds.  Changing  her  tac- 
tics, she  exclaimed : 

"You  wouldn't  like  it  that  he  should  go  down  to  his 
grave  with  this  slur  upon  his  name !  And  you  needn't 
worry  about  your  silly  little  soul  either.  There'll  be 
less  of  a  spot  on  it  with  a  good  thumping  lie  told  to 
save  his  reputation  than  there  will  be  with  all  the  clean- 
breasts  you  may  make  of  it.  And  that's  my  last  word 
to  you." 

But  it  was  not,  for  the  next  moment  she  was  back 
again. 

"But  if  you  don't  hold  your  tongue,"  she  exclaimed, 
"as  sure  as  there's  a  Heaven  above  us,  out  you  go  from 
this  house  and  never  will  I  lift  a  finger  to  help  you. 
And  you  like  a  warm  bed  and  a  good  meal  as  well  as 
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anybody.  But  that  you'll  have  to  earn,  my  lady,  if  I 
turn  you  out.  And  maids  like  you  don't  earn  easy — 
except  in  one  way." 

When  she  was  at  last  alone,  Sophie  found  that  she 
had  made  her  choice.  If  Dr.  Jonathan  had  lapsed,  so 
much  the  more  need  there  was  that  his  daughter  should 
not  fail  him.  "Dear  daughter  of  my  heart,"  rang  in 
her  ears,  giving  courage.  During  all  these  years,  it 
seemed,  he  had  been  preparing  her  for  this  moment, 
that  she  might  complete  his  purposes,  put  right  what 
he  had  made  wrong.  In  the  subtle  inmost  recesses  of 
her  heart  she  could  not  find  it  to  be  sorry  that  the 
process  involved  an  injury  to  the  woman  who  hated  her 
so  cruelly,  would  have  bought  her  over  so  grossly. 

Swollen  with  the  importance  of  their  office,  fussily 
desirous  of  vindicating  the  right,  the  good  men  and  true 
waited  at  the  inquest.  Loose-mouthed,  or  thin-lipped, 
gap-toothed,  or  with  full  jaws,  it  was  their  jowls  that 
impressed  the  girl  who  watched  them.  For,  seen  in  a 
line,  it  is  the  hideous  inadequacy  of  the  human  mouth 
that  most  forcibly  strikes  an  indifferent  observer.  And 
the  dusty  grasses  in  the  fireplace  of  the  Inn's  best  room 
seemed  to  Sophie  not  more  unmeaning  than  these  pasty 
faces  carved  of  putty,  or  these  red  cheeks  moulded  in 
sensual  flesh.  Indeed,  she  was  not  far  wrong  in  her 
judgment,  for  from  the  facetious  man  with  his  face 
pulled  sourly  down,  lest  he  should  whistle,  to  the 
sanctimonious  local  preacher  with  his  square  chin  and 
straggling  beard,  goat-like,  they  had  all  made  up  their 
minds  to  an  open  verdict,  if  any  way  possible,  for  the 
sake  of  neighborliness. 

The  first  witness  helped  them  immensely,  for  she 
supplied  a  loophole.  It  was  the  hulking  tramp  woman 
who,  at  last  breaking  the  rule  of  silence  she  had  made 
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to  keep  things  quiet  for  herself,  repaid  to  the  doctor 
what  he  had  done  for  her  child.  The  faces  leaning 
forward  round  the  table  warmed  into  kindliness  as  she 
told  of  his  night's  work  and  at  last  of  her  companion, 
left  in  the  cowhouse  with  the  spirit-jar. 

A  ferret-faced  man  having  ascertained  that  the  spirit 
was  gin,  and  that  the  cowhouse  contained  hay,  every- 
one breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  For  a  complicated  case 
has,  as  one  afterwards  observed,  a  damned  bad  effect 
on  a  fellow's  rest  o'  nights.  That  is,  if  one  has  a 
conscience,  of  course. 

To  Sophie,  as  she  listened  to  the  evidence  that  struck 
away  the  last  excuse  for  what  she  had  said  to  the 
doctor,  the  room  and  its  occupants  had  faded  to  a  point 
infinitely  distant  in  space.  She  saw  them  as  small  black 
figures  far  away,  as  insignificant  in  their  doings  as 
microscopic  ants.  When  her  name  was  called,  she  rose 
in  a  dream,  vaguely  aware  of  a  certain  stir  of  unholy 
interest  in  these  insects,  hairy  or  plain-faced.  So  she 
found  herself  speaking.  Like  a  person  blindfolded,  she 
noted  no  effects  produced  by  her  words  at  all. 

"Yes,  I  saw  the  fire  first.  I  was  awakened  by  the 
light  and  smell  and  hurried  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen." 

"You  saw  no  one  about?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  Dr.  Revel  coming  in  at  the  door." 

"From  the  fire?" 

"From  the  yard.    There  was  a  rick  afire  there." 

"Did  he  say  anything?" 

"No." 

"And  you?    What  did  you  say?" 

In  the  dead  silence  of  the  room,  the  noise  of  children 
shouting  outside  was  disturbing.  Several  bent  forward, 
hand  round  ear,  in  order  to  catch  her  low  voice  more 
certainly. 
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"What  did  you  say?" 

"  *0h,  Dad  .  .  .  Dad,  you  here?  What  have  you 
done?'    Something  like  that." 

One  of  the  men  whispered  uneasily,  so  that  Sophie 
heard  him  plainly.  "Why  the  devil  do  they  drag  in 
women?  Sure  to  make  a  mull  of  it."  For  everyone  in 
the  room  knew  by  now  what  hung  on  the  verdict.  Then 
she  remembered  in  a  flash  the  doctor's  saying  once: 
"No,  no,  they  don't  hang  a  woman,  they  don't  hang  a 
woman.  They  send  her  to  a  worse  fate.  They  give 
her  a  life  sentence.  That's  logic."  A  life  sentence, 
that  was  it. 

"Did  he  answer  you?" 

"No." 

"Your  impression  was "  began  a  white-faced 

little  fish-dealer,  his  black  eyes  a-gleam  with  impatience. 

The  coroner  interfered  angrily;  he  could  not  sec  a 
fine  girl  baited  by  an  ugly  little  worm  who  danced 
round  his  customers  like  a  teetotum. 

"This  is  not  a  Hindu  court,  Mr.  Bazeley,"  he  said. 
"Witnesses  are  not  required  to  give  their  theories,  only 
their  observations." 

Still  the  half-asked  question  had  produced  its  effect. 
Each  man,  in  the  interval  of  condemning  Eastern  lying, 
felt  himself  a  tower  of  judicial  acumen.  He  also 
thought  he  saw  the  way  clear;  terrible  financial 
troubles,  then  this  accusation,  practically  an  accusation, 
practically.    Both  acting  on  an  enfeebled  mind. 

"There  was,"  asked  a  voice,  "a  very  deep  affection 
between  yourself  and  Dr.  Revel?" 

"A  very  deep  affection,"  she  answered,  her  lips 
working. 

"He  thought  that  you  believed  he  had  fired  the 
ricks?" 
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"Yes,  that  is  so." 

After  a  long  pause  which  even  to  onlookers  was 
painful,  the  answer  came.  The  gossip  of  the  parish 
buzzed  in  the  minds  of  all;  had  not  an  unknown  waif, 
a  child  of  a  light  o'  love,  been  foisted  on  British  re- 
spectability? This  was  what  came  of  laxity.  There 
began  to  be  an  intimate  connection  between  rick-firing, 
or  at  any  rate  self-destruction,  and  moral  irregularity. 
The  Nonconformist  local  preacher  mentally  filled  up 
the  heads  of  his  next  sermon.  He  began  to  fumble 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  a  notebook  and  pencil 
which  regularly  rested  on  the  chair  by  his  bed  of  nights. 

**And  between  the  morning  of  the  fire  and  Dr. 
Revel's  death  you  had  no  conversation  with  him?*' 

"None;  except  that  when  I  brought  in  his  tea,  the 
evening  after  the  fire,  he  spoke  to  me." 

"About  this?" 

"No.  And  then  he  said  only  one  sentence.  He 
asked  after  the  sick  boy." 

One  fact  was  absolutely  certain :  that  Dr.  Revel  was 
no  shot  and  never  carried  a  gun  on  his  rambles. 
Things  closing  in,  poor  devil,  was  the  thought  of  every- 
one. And  this  suspicion  of  the  girl  put  the  last  nail 
in  the  coffin,  gave  the  last  screw  to  his  insanity.  Against 
this,  even  old  neighborliness  could  not  stand.  Suicide 
during  temporary  insanity  was  the  verdict.  And  to 
this  no  one  doubted  that  Sophie  had  materially  con- 
tributed by  her  evidence,  sentimental  though  it  might 
seem  to  be. 

She  made  no  attempt  to  return  to  Little  Silver,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  Isaac  Greenslade  put  a 
hand  on  her  arm. 

"Come  home  with  me,"  he  said.    And  with  him  she 
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remained,  sharing  his  meals  and  between  whiles  sitting 
wrapped  in  a  thought  that  he  dared  not  break  till  after 
the  funeral  and  the  winding  up  of  Mrs.  Revel's  affairs. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  when  the  doctor's  will  was 
read  there  was  found  to  be  for  her  nothing  but  a  rever- 
'  sionary  interest  In  his  life  insurance,  which  was  natur- 
ally never  paid  since  the  company  was  within  its  rights 
in  refusing  it.  Wherein,  said  Mrs.  Revel,  was  un- 
doubtedly seen  the  finger  of  Providence. 

One  night,  weeks  later,  returning  from  a  walk  over 
the  hill,  she  was  overtaken  by  John  Arscott.  At  first 
for  passing  with  a  mere  bow,  he  ultimately  changed 
his  mind  and  dismounted.  An  irksome  sense  that  she 
had  some  ground  of  accusation  against  him  had  been 
for  weeks  a  fly  in  his  ointment.  She  walked  by  his 
side  in  silence  and  appeared  to  be  but  watching  the 
interplay  of  their  shadows  on  the  road.  After  a  few 
words  of  sympathy  which  she  would  in  other  moods 
have  considered  an  insult,  he  plunged  deeper. 

"You  understand,  don't  you,"  he  said,  "that  things 
passed  out  of  my  hands  altogether,  that  I  couldn't 
prevent  the  sale  of  Little  Stiver?  If  it  had  rested  only 
with  me,  of  course  I  should  have  done  differently.  And 
no  one  could  foresee  that  Dr.  Jonathan  would  take  it 
as  hardly  as  he  did.  I'd  have  moved  Heaven  and 
earth  if  I'd  only  known — to  stop  it.    I  feel  it  all  aw- 

1  by  an  impulse  of  generosity,  Sophie  stopped 

is  not  your  fault,"  she  said,  "not  really.  You 
y  a  sort  of  tool.  It  was  my  words  that  killed 
lelieved  him  to  be  low  and  mean.    He  couldn't 
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'*No,  no,  it's  not  so  bad  as  all  that,''  exclaimed 
Arscott,  "don't  you  think  it." 

"But  it  is,"  she  persisted.  "He  wouldn't  have 
minded  poverty  or  failure.  It  was  my  judgment,  my 
mean,  mean  judgment  of  him  that  broke  his  heart." 

"Ypu'U  go  mad  if  you  think  so,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Then  I  must  go  mad,"  she  said  violently.  "Selfish, 
you  called  me.  Selfish  I  Selfish  I  What  a  feeble  word 
to  describe  me  I  And  I  thought  myself  so  noble  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  marry  to  save  him  from  ruin.  Marry ! 
I'd  marry  a  tinker  to  get  him  back  now." 

With  averted  face  she  hurried  on.  Cursing  his  horse 
for  shuffling,  he  stood  watching  her.  Then  she  heard 
from  afar  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  hoofs  on  the  road 
leading  up  to  the  white  frontage  of  Sessacott,  where  by 
means  of  the  second  daughter  of  the  Burgoynes  it  was 
supposed  that  he  hoped  to  establish  his  position  in  the 
district.  As  Sophie  observed  grimly  to  herself:  there 
is  a  code  of  barter  in  these  matters  which  one  fails  to 
observe  at  one's  peril. 

But  the  encounter  had  aroused  her  none  the  less.  As 
she  sat  opposite  to  Greenslade  at  their  meal  that  night, 
she  remarked,  beginning  to  trace  out  a  pattern  with  her 
finger-tip : 

"If  one  has  done  a  thing  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
ever  undo,  one  must,  I  suppose,  try  to  find  another 
thing  to  do  as  a  sort  of  set-off  to  it.  And,  Bunny,  I 
can't  go  on  living  on  you  any  more." 

"I  don't  grudge  it  you,  my  dear,"  he  began. 

"No,  I  know.  But  I  must  go  as  far  away  as  I  can, 
begin  again.    Out  of  sound  of  the  sea,  if  possible." 

"Well,"  said  he,  breaking  the  ice  round  which  he  had 
been  circling  anxiously  for  days,  "I've  been  on  the  look- 
out for  you." 
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With  a  pang  of  which  she  had  instantly  the  grace  to 
be  ashamed,  Sophie  realized  that  all  the  while  he  had 
been  wanting  to  turn  her  out  of  the  nest.  Yet  she 
braced  her  will  to  listen  when  he  told  of  his  cousin 
Tabitha  Moysey  who,  having  married  Nicholas 
Botterill  of  Hele,  now  ruled  three  generations  of 
Botterills  for  the  good  of  their  souls  and  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  many  more  than  the  Botterills.  Neither  did 
he  mention,  cunning  as  he  could  be  on  occasion,  that 
he  esteemed  himself  as  bringing  into  Sophie's  life  the 
greatest  gift  she  was  ever  to  know,  the  friendship  of  a 
woman. 

He  made  no  mistake  in  his  supposition,  yet  could  he 
have  foreseen  the  many  other  gifts  he  was  to  bring  to 
her  along  with  Tabitha  Botterill,  could  he  have  known 
the  pattern  of  the  web  he  was  setting  on  the  loom,  he 
would  mayhap  have  dropped  his  cousin's  letter  in  the 
fire. 


PART  II 


THE  BOTTERILLS  OF  HELE 


CHAPTER  I 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  "CAT  AND  FIDDLE" 

Old  Sampson  Botterill,  sitting  at  a  polished  gate- 
leg table  in  a  wooden  Windsor  chair,  could  look 
out  on  a  square  grass  patch  and  beyond  that  on  a 
green-scummed  duck-pond  shaded  by  sycamores.  A 
most  unpleasant  being  he  was  to  behold  as  with 
trembling  chalky  fingers  he  turned  over  the  long  pages 
of  a  heavy  account-book,  for  the  moisture  oozed  from 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  down  the  raspy  furrows  of 
his  chin  and  the  remains  of  many  meals  lurked  in  the 
recesses  of  his  drab  waistcoat.  As  his  daughter-in-law 
entered  the  room  he  stared  up  at  her  over  the  spectacles 
that  had  slipped  downward  on  his  nose.  His  eyes  of 
leaden  gray  were  the  keener  by  contrast  with  his  red- 
rimmed  eyelids  and  the  pasty  grayness  of  his  skin. 

"Pull  down  that  blind,"  he  snapped.  "I  won't  be 
burnt  up  like  an  adder  on  a  rock." 

It  was  an  apt  simile,  for  he  craned  his  long  neck 
from  side  to  side  with  quivering  ripples  of  the  shrunken 
stringy  muscles.  The  first  item  in  Tabitha  Botterill's 
daily  work,  the  cut-and-come-again  dish  of  the  menu, 
stood  always  on  the  methodical  lists  she  made  as  S.  B., 
Sampson  Botterill.  Usually  she  would  tick  him  off 
early,  with  a  satisfied  "Got  that  over." 

"What's  this  I  hear,"  he  asked,  "about  your  having 
a  seketary?    Never  heard  such  God-a-mighty  nonsense 
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in  my  life.  What  does  a  workingwoman  like  you  want 
with  a  sekretary,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

^'It's  just  because  I  am  a  workingwoman  that  I  want 
help,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill  calmly. 

"What  for,  I  should  like  to  know?  You're  as  strong 
as  a  horse  and  as  healthy  as  a  four-year-old." 

"That's  why  I  mean  to  keep  so.  I  don't  intend  to 
get  old  before  my  time  with  either  work  or  worry. 
And  I  want  a  holiday  sometimes.  When  she's  trained 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  it." 

"Your  health  1  What's  the  good  of  your  health  to 
anybody — you  that  bore  but  the  one  child?  A  man- 
woman,  that's  what  you  be.  There  was  my  old  wife, 
and  now  there's  you,  my  son's  wife,  each  with  but  one 
child  a-piece.  What's  the  good  of  a  woman  that  can't 
bring  out  a  brood?" 

"You  ought  to  be  thankful,  anyway,  that  we  had  the 
sense  to  give  you  men-children  and  not  girls,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Botterill,  calmly  resting  in  her  chair  till  this 
tyranny  might  be  overpast. 

"Men-children  1  And  do  you  call  Nicholas  a  man, 
that  couldn't  plow  a  straight  furrow  to  save  his  life 
and  that's  getting  as  thick  round  the  middle  wi'  laziness 
as  a  fat  sow?  That's  my  son,  that  is.  Nor  is  your  lad 
any  better,  sitting  humped  up  like  a  broody  hen  over 
his  papers  all  day.  And  eating  up  the  whole  place,  too, 
with  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  a  year  we've  got  to  pay 
to  keep  him  at  College.  College  1  Whoever  heard  of 
a  Botterill  at  College  ?  Well  I  can  mind  when  he  was  a 
lad,  how  you  missed  'en  one  day  and  there  a  was  found 
at  last  upstairs  kneeling  afore  the  window-seat  that 
he'd  scrawled  all  over  with  figures.  Said  old  Parson 
Treneman,  Tou'd  better  give'n  over  to  me  and  let's 
see  what  I  can  make  of  him.'    'Take'n,'  said  I,  Tasson, 
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for  he  idn't  any  use  to  me.'  No  more  is  he.  Never 
was,  never  will  be.  And  what  good  you  think  you'll 
get  out  of  'en,  I  can't  tell.  Drove  a  flock  of  fat  sheep 
to  market  and  then  drove  'em  back  again,  because  no- 
body didn't  seem  to  want  'em.  The  Botterill  blood  be 
turned  to  water  and  'tis  all  through  this  mating  with 
men-women.  Son,  grandson,  both  poor  milk-and-water 
trade.  If  only  I'd  my  time  over  again,  I'd  show  you," 
he  concluded,  darkly  threatening  matrimonial  ventures. 

"What  did  you  marry  us  for  then,  you  Botterill 
men?" 

"Lord  knows.    I  don't." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Tabitha,  smiling  at  him.  Pres- 
ently he  would  be  seized  with  a  choking  fit,  whereupon 
she  would  pat  him  on  the  back  and  stick  a  gelatine 
lozenge  in  his  mouth. 

It  was  by  a  curious  and  to  her  quite  inexplicable 
instinct  that  she  had  married  Nicholas,  son  of  this 
fierce  old  man.  Yet  it  often  seemed  to  her,  especially 
when  her  boy  took  another  step  in  his  career,  that  by 
reason  she  was  now  fulfilling  purposes  which  had  once 
been  purely  instinctive.  As  far  back  as  memory  could 
go  the  Botterills  had  lived  to  "down"  others.  Their 
personal  desires  were  always  for  power;  of  their 
women  they  merely  asked  strong  broods  of  children. 
The  founder  of  the  clan  was  one  Bottler,  or  Botteler, 
a  deformed  cobbler  who,  after  scourging  his  neighbors 
with  a  tongue  like  a  flail,  saved  enough  money  to  buy 
a  farm.  Acre  being  added  to  acre,  the  Bottelers  be- 
came Botterills,  and  rose  in  life.  One,  a  lawyer  who 
incessantly  stirred  up  litigation  to  his  own  benefit,  dis- 
possessed the  family  who  then  owned  the  estate  of 
Hele  and  settled  his  youngest  and  least  promising  son 
there.    That  son,  the  Sampson  Botterill  of  to-day,  was 
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believed  to  be  of  too  homespun  a  make  for  anything 
but  a  reversion  to  the  earlier  trade  of  the  family. 

The  three  generations  now  alive  represented  the 
three  stages  by  which  the  world  produces  its  main  lines 
of  energy;  old  Sampson  made  power  through  money 
his  god.  No  work-folk  were  harder  driven  than  his. 
In  earlier  days  he  had  been  known  to  kick  them  back 
to  their  tasks.  His  word  at  the  markets  on  qualities 
of  grain  or  breed  was  the  fiat  of  a  master  craftsman. 
All  things  in  the  order  of  creation  had  their  place;  of 
the  function  of  woman  there  was  no  doubt.  And  when 
his  wife  only  brought  him  one  son,  he  drove  her  to  im- 
becility by  his  biting  humor. 

With  Nicholas,  his  son,  the  energy  changed  its  line 
of  action.  As  a  lad  he  ran  away  from  home  to  learn, 
from  another  line  of  the  Botterills,  the  business  of 
glass  painting.  In  the  delicate  discrimination  of  colors 
and  shapes,  in  the  power  of  expert  knowledge  over 
ignoramuses,  the  money  god  was  shifted  from  his 
pedestal.  The  agriculturist  had  become  professional  in 
instinct.  In  Nicholas's  son,  Tabitha's  boy,  Moysey,  the 
power  had  become  purely  intellectual.  Between  these 
three  generations,  these  warring  elements,  Tabitha 
Botterill  played  her  part  like  a  juggler  with  many  balls. 

"And  yet,"  said  she  now,  laying  a  finger  on  the  open 
page  of  the  account-book,  "that  isn't  so  bad,  is  it?" 

"That,"  he  cried.  "But  the  waste's  fearful  1  Look 
at  Smerdon's  account  alone.  I'd  have  brought  him 
down  to  half  that.  And  those  bullocks  ought  to  have 
made  twice  what  they  did.    You  look  back  there " 

The  neatly  kept  pages  in  Tabitha's  handwriting  were 
a  constant  source  of  disgust  to  him,  yet  he  found  them 
convenient  to  use  as  a  weapon  against  her. 

"Never  wrote  down  a  figure  in  my  day,"  he  would 
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say.  "Carried  it  all,  walges,  prices,  accounts,  in  my 
head.  Pen  and  ink  I  they're  the  maggots  that  eat  away 
the  brain.  No  such  heads  nowadays  as  there  used  to 
be.  Pen  and  ink  and  men-women !  The  Lord  knows 
they*m  the  devil's  own  tools.  'Tis  the  times  foretold 
in  Holy  Writ  we'm  living  in." 

Was  he,  asked  Tabitha  of  herself  as  she  leaned  back 
with  her  legs  crossed,  going  to  let  her  off  the  special 
bone  of  contention,  the  building  of  laborers'  cottages? 
She  was,  as  always,  putting  between  herself  and  his 
mad-bull  attacks  the  triumphs  she  had  accomplished  in 
the  teeth  of  his  defiance.  At  last,  thinking  that  the 
time  for  peace  was  about  due,  she  took  a  photograph 
from  her  hand-bag  and  pushed  it  toward  him.  It  was 
the  face  of  Sophie  Revel  that  stared  up  at  him. 

"By  gum  I"  said  he,  "and  who's  this?  She's  a  proper 
beauty,  too." 

*The  new  help,"  said  Tabitha. 
'And  you're  never  going  to  bring  her  here,  then? 
With  all  these  rapscallion  lads  about,  and  Moysey 
coming  home  .  .  .  and  Nicholas,  too.  Oh,  Lord  I  I 
didn't  think  you  was  such  a  blamed  fool  as  this  comes 
to.  But  'tis  the  natur'  o'  man  and  woman  that  you 
don't  know.    And  never  will." 

Tabitha  laughed.  "I  ought  to,"  said  she.  But  the 
picture  held  him. 

"God-a-mighty,"  chuckled  he,  "look  at  the  deep 
chest  of  her,  and  the  eyes  of  her  looking  up.  She'll 
give  a  man  fine  chillern,  the  cuddlesome  darling." 

Tabitha  drew  away  the  photograph. 
'That  will  do,"  she  said  sternly. 
'He  I  he  I  he  I     My  lady  don't  like  plain  speaking, 
she  don't.     But  that's  the  way  a  man  that  was  a  man 
would  look  at  her." 
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"I  do  not  care  for  stock-yard  talk,"  said  she. 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  hands  joyfully  at  getting  a 
spark  out  of  that  flint,  his  daughter-in-law. 

"Plumage  rufiledl"  said  he  gleefully.  "But,  after 
all,  youVe  got  your  moments  of  sense,  Tabitha.  We'll 
have  her  in  for  the  fourth  hand  at  whist.  For  I  can't 
abide  the  peak-nosed  old  woman  you  get  in  that 
menagerie  of  yours  next  door.  Let's  have  a  look  at  her 
again." 

He  held  out  a  covetous  hand,  but  Mrs.  Botterill  was 
not  going  to  have  any  more  of  his  obscene  handling. 

Outside  the  room,  which  opened  straight  into  the  long 
low  kitchen  of  the  old  house,  she  stood  with  pursed-up 
lips  asking  herself  if  it  were  possible,  if  it  were  fair,  to 
bring  a  girl  into  this  atmosphere  of  half-hidden 
brutality,  dying  down  as  it  now  was  into  the  coming 
oblivion  of  death.  Softly  closing  the  front  door  she 
walked  down  the  garden  path.  Behind  her  the  gray 
slate  roof  and  stone  walls  of  Hele  were  of  the  simplest 
moorland  build,  many  centuries  old,  with  window  seats 
full  of  geraniums  and  cactus  plants  and  with  long  oak 
beams  running  across  the  ceilings,  between  walls  of  a 
thickness  great  enough  to  resist  the  drifting  rain  of  the 
southwest  winds. 

"Was  it  fair?"  asked  Tabitha,  as  the  wind  tossed 
the  white  hair  on  her  head  that  made  such  an  odd 
contrast  to  the  living  brown  of  her  eyes  and  the  dense 
blackness  of  her  eyebrows.  Her  complexion  was  ruddy 
with  the  faint  bluish  tinge  to  be  seen  on  the  skins  of 
those  who  live  much  in  the  open  air.  That  white 
hair  of  hers  was  an  ever  present  proof  of  Tabitha's 
refusal  to  allow  herself  to  be  worsted  in  the  battle. 
She  was  now  forty-eight,  and  when,  at  forty,  her  head 
turned  into  the  color  of  a  speckety  hen,  she  went  off 
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and  got  it  bleached.  One  can  wash  bleached  hair  and 
Tabitha  was  the  cleanest  soul  alive. 

Round  the  corner  beyond  the  sycamores  she  faced 
one  of  the  major  triumphs  of  her  life,  of  her  who  kept 
her  heart  alive  by  constant  fighting.  Here,  facing  the 
moors,  stood  a  long  low  house,  built  of  rough  stones 
and  roofed  with  slate.  At  the  windows  white  curtains 
swung  in  the  breeze  and  through  the  open  door  one 
looked  in  on  a  wide  hall-room  with  polished  floors  and 
gray-green  walls.  Beyond  the  row  of  trees  outside  that 
still  grew  from  the  original  wild  country  hedge  lay 
terraces  of  heather-covered  land  ending  in  the  blue 
contours  of  tors  so  distant  that  the  farthest  ranges 
merged  In  doudland.  There  had  been  a  hoar-frost  last 
night,  although  it  was  early  summer.  Now,  beyond 
two  rugged  pines  left  standing  on  a  hill-rise,  the  mist 
was  slowly  rising,  showing  the  scarred  and  jagged  hills 
through  a  gray  curtain  that  shone  dark,  yet  vivid,  to 
eyes  dazzled  by  the  sun-glow. 

Beautiful  it  was,  and  peaceful,  as  for  the  thousandth 
time  Tabitha  stood  breathing  in  its  ever-changing  love- 
liness. For  behind  her  in  the  new  house,  once  but  an 
outbuilding,  she  had  established  a  sort  of  harbor  of 
refuge  for  those  who  wanted  to  gain  strength  of  body 
and  courage  of  mind.  This  house  she  called 
''Captives"  in  her  own  language,  meaning  by  that  those 
whom  she  had  conquered  for  their  own  good,  as  com- 
pared to  the  ''Prisoners"  to  ancestral  fears  and  lusts 
who  dwelt  in  the  old  farmstead  itself.  From  that  dark 
house  of  Hele,  hoary  with  the  traditions  of  age  and 
cruelty,  with  its  low  dark  rooms,  its  chilly  whitewashed 
passages  and  bedrooms,  each  with  an  enormous  chim- 
ney jutting  out  like  a  squatting  figure  of  Buddha,  she 
turned  with  an  ever-renewed  pleasure  to  this  venture 
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of  hers,  called  from  the  weather4>eaten  sign  she  had 
bought  in  Penquite  "The  Cat  and  Fiddle."  This 
painted  board  swung  over  the  doorway  and  represented 
in  weirdly  weathered  tints  a  brindled  mouser  with 
fierce  round  eyes  and  pendulous  stomach  standing  on 
his  hind  legs  with  his  forefeet  on  a  roughly  drawn 
violin  from  which  the  colors  were  almost  gone. 

Put  in  one  way  this  was  a  boarding-house,  put  in 
another  it  was  a  House  of  Health.  Also  it  paid,  since 
the  bread  for  it  was  baked  at  home,  from  a  north 
country  recipe,  and  the  dairy  and  garden  stuff  came 
from  the  farm.  This  was  Tabitha's  window  into  the 
wide  world;  it  was  also,  in  its  small  way,  a  means  of 
bringing  into  action  her  peculiar  talents.  And,  standing 
there  outside  it,  Mrs.  Botterill  found  her  question 
answered  for  her.  She  would  easily  pass  the  milestone 
called  Sophie  Revel,  as  she  had  passed  the  others. 

Milestone  number  two  stared  at  her  from  the  roof 
of  the  Botterill  house  itself.  There,  jutting  from  the 
roof,  part  of  which  had  been  removed,  was  a  circular 
erection  of  glass.  This  was  the  small  observatory 
which  Moysey's  mother  had  built  for  him  out  of 
several  years'  rent  of  her  own  little  property.  The 
choice  of  the  old  house,  rather  than  the  new,  for  that 
workplace  of  her  son  meant  an  enormous  deal  in 
Tabitha's  life.  For,  against  her  will  perhaps,  she 
shared  in  the  race  instincts  of  the  family  into  which 
she  had  married.  But  where  the  Botterills  saw  but 
lusty  generations  tugging  at  the  breasts  of  life,  she 
watched  for  the  fineness  of  achievement  such  as  her 
son,  her  gift  to  the  Botterill  hous^  would  bring  to  the 
family.  In  years  to  come,  when  Moysey  was  a  great 
man,  perhaps  Astronomer  Royal,  people  would  make 
pilgrimages  to  his  birthplace.    Therefore  in  the  very 
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roof  of  Hele  itself  she  had  built  his  observatory.  As 
she  stood  there  in  the  sunshine  she  was  a  very  happy 
woman. 

Tabitha,  beneath  her  simplicity,  her  aptitude  for  the 
everyday  things,  was  unwittingly  a  philosopher.  On 
to  this  fierce  lusty  fiber  of  the  Botterills  she  had  grafted 
in  herself  another  strain,  that  of  mentality.  In  her  son 
she  lived.  Never  a  day  passed  but  she  recalled  the 
mounting  passion  of  that  moment  when  her  slowly 
dawning  knowledge  of  his  powers  had  burst  into  full 
daylight.  At  first  the  dreamy,  incapable  boy  who  was 
no  good  to  anyone  for  farm  purposes  had  been  a  puzzle 
to  her,  as  to  the  rest.  Forty  times  a  day  had  old 
Sampson  cursed  him  for  a  degenerate  limb.  She  her- 
self wondered  over  trifles;  over  that  bottom  button  of 
his  waistcoat  which  was  always  hanging  loose  because 
of  his  fidgety  hands,  over  the  perpetual  vanishing  of 
her  store  of  candles.  Then  she  heard  that  the  village 
schoolmaster  down  the  valley  was  working  side  by  side 
with  him  at  mathematics  and  getting  left  far  behind. 

Till  the  day  of  her  death  Tabitha  remembered  the 
dark  sleety  winter  afternoon  when  she  was  first  told  of 
this.  She  went  into  her  room  and  there,  standing  with 
hands  pressed  to  her  eyes,  felt  such  a  rush  of  happiness 
as  she  had  never  known  before,  not  even  when  they  put 
into  her  arms  her  newborn  son.  In  that  moment  she 
realized  what  a  long  battle  she  had  been  fighting 
against  the  daily  degradation  of  the  Botterill  outlook. 
But  the  boy  would  atone;  from  the  Botterills  he  had 
inherited  love  of  power,  of  conquest,  from  her  the 
fine  instinct  for  building  in  brain  stufl.  The  Botterills 
lived;  she  thought;  Moysey,  called  by  her  own  name 
before  marriage,  would  do  both.  She  had  a  wonderful 
head  for  figures  herself,  carried  prices  in  her  memory. 
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remembered  weights  and  areas  with  an  accuracy  that 
had  once  or  twice  even  extorted  from  Sampson  a 
grudging  acknowledgment  of  the  "man-woman's" 
powers. 

Nicholas,  her  husband,  known  to  her  familiarly  as 
"my  old  Nick,"  while  he  remained  in  fact  somewhere 
about  the  middle  distance  in  the  perspective  of  her  life, 
yet  troubled  her  thoughts  but  little,  for  these  she  kept 
fixed  on  the  horizon.  From  the  moment  of  the  boy's 
birth,  he  fell  into  the  secondary  position  of  "my  son's 
father" ;  to  be  kept  apart  from  the  lad  in  infancy  and 
in  after  life  to  be  regarded  as  negligible. 

Tabitha,  being  no  naturalist,  had  never  heard  of  the 
way  of  the  bee  with  a  drone^  of  the  ant  with  the  male 
of  its  species,  but  less  drastically,  'tis  true,  she  yet 
observed  their  principle.  By  night  "my  old  Nick"  was 
consigned  to  the  Botterill  house,  along  with  all  the 
other  curios  which  still  existed  as  vestiges  of  the  early 
processes  necessary  to  the  production  of  her  boy.  Re- 
garded in  this  light,  the  Botterill  house  was  nothing 
but  a  museum. 

Mrs.  Botterill  looked  up  at  the  observatory,  with 
that  half-secret  smile  with  which  one  regards  a  vene- 
rated symbol.  Rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  beautiful, 
vivid  girl  to  teach,  to  dress,  to  mother,  she  had  no 
fear  for  Moysey.  If,  in  fact,  there  was  to  be  any 
love-making,  she  preferred  it  to  take  place  under  her 
own  eye.  The  one  thing  in  the  way  of  a  woman,  a 
silly  nonentity,  that  she  dreaded  for  him  could  not 
possibly  threaten  him  from  Sophie  Revel.  For  Isaac 
Greenslade  had  been  fairly  explicit  in  the  account  he 
gave  of  her,  of  the  travail  she  had  passed  through  and 
the  effect  it  was  having  on  her. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  HOME-COMING 


Before  the  full  blaze  of  daylight,  while  in  the  clear 
sky  the  moon  crescent  still  hung  like  a  shadowy  sickle, 
the  valley  below  Hele  began  to  be  filled  with  the  baaing 
of  sheep,  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  incessant  rustle 
of  hundreds  of  small  hoofs  beating  the  ground  bare 
of  grass.  Down  the  shelving  sides  of  the  valley,  be- 
neath its  ring  of  sheltering  tors,  rushed  the  terrified 
beasts,  their  fells  heaving  with  the  strain  of  their  pant- 
ing dash.  The  sheep-pens  had  been  hurdled  off  on 
the  flat  where  the  river  curves  round  between  banks  of 
white  sand.  Here,  where  the  sunlight  flickered  in  gold 
discs  through  the  trees  on  the  darkling  water,  a  pool 
had  been  dammed  up  with  a  wall  of  granite  boulders. 
Each  ewe  was  seized  in  turn  and  pushed  into  the  middle 
of  the  red-stained  water  where,  with  sea-boots  to  his 
thighs,  stood  a  man  ready  to  catch  the  creature.  Hav- 
ing soused  it  under  water  till  its  wool  was  drenched, 
he  let  it  strike  out  for  the  opposite  bank,  where  it 
clambered  up  to  join  those  of  its  fellows  who  had 
already  crossed  the  river  of  purification.  These,  with 
ruddy  fleeces  and  protesting  bleats  crowded  up  the 
rocky  ledges,  grown  with  grass  and  wild  thyme,  that 
formed  the  hollow  of  an  inland  valley.  Already  the 
reeds  below  the  pond  were  edged  with  red  foam  that 
presently   floated  down-stream  between   overhanging 
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heather-bushes  to  the  peat  bogs  where  the  tufted  cotton 
sprang  from  its  cool  green  carpet. 

As  the  heat  grew  greater  there  fell  on  the  hillside 
the  noonday  spell  of  quiet.  Over  the  edge  of  the 
tor,  where  it  cut  into  the  flawless  blue  of  the  sky,  a 
horse  and  rider  appeared.  The  man  in  the  pool, 
splashed  now  with  red  from  head  to  foot,  looked  up 
and  shouted  with  a  long  '*A-hoyl  a-hoyl"  that  was 
answered  by  a  woman's  voice.  As  Mrs.  Botterill  zig- 
zagged down  the  hillside  among  the  reddled  sheep, 
Jasper  Frost  began  to  wade  out  of  the  water,  shooting 
the  moisture  from  his  bare,  hairy,  red-stained  arms. 
The  pens  behind  him  were  half  empty  now,  and  already 
the  red  ewes  on  the  further  side  were  beginning  to 
crop  the  close,  sweet  grass,  their  oily  smell  clinging 
everywhere  to  the  clothes  of  the  work-folk.  The  pool 
now  was  fringed  with  little  lumps  of  wool  all  along 
its  granite  edge. 

The  men  by  the  hurdles,  getting  out  their  dinner 
bundles  wrapped  in  red  kerchiefs,  began  to  feed  with 
play  of  jaws  and  sturdy  clasp-knives  on  hunks  of  bread 
and  bacon.  From  the  drone  of  their  voices,  punctuated 
by  pulls  at  beer-kegs,  rose  a  voice,  that  of  Shepherd 
Oldreive,  one  of  those  miserable  sinners  who  cannot 
keep  their  families  within  reasonable  bounds. 

"  *  'Tis  a  woman's  crown  and  glory,'  says  pa'son  to 
the  missus,  'a  woman's  crown  and  glory  is  a  babby.' 
'Crown  and  glory,'  says  her,  sharp-like,  *I  always  did 
think  there  was  too  much  talk  of  crown  and  glory  over 
on  t'other  side  of  the  River.  But  if  it  comes  to  crowns 
and  glories  over  this  side,  too,  then  this  world  idn't 
going  to  be  no  place  for  poor  women.  A  quartern 
loaf  daily  and  a  wing-rib  of  beef  weekly  would  be 
far  less  wearing  than  a  crown  and  glory.     Tell  'ee 
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what,'  says  her,  ^crown  and  glory  here,  or  crown  and 
glory  there,  my  babby-linen  be  all  wore  out'  " 

In  the  midst  of  the  laughter,  while  she  shouted  in- 
quiries to  Oldreive,  Mrs.  Botterill  handed  Frost  his 
letters.  He  stood  by  her  side  reading  them.  He  was 
bareheaded,  while  the  men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  wore  slouch  hats  on  the  grimy  brims  of  which 
one  might  have  grown  a  crop  of  house-leek.  Gaunt 
and  big-boned,  with  a  brush  of  strong  black  Rair,  his 
massive,  yet  boyish  head  bore  that  indefinable  air  of 
masterfulness  which  comes  from  brain  and  will  work- 
ing in  concert.  He  used  himself  as  a  tool  for  his  own 
purposes;  no  other  man  in  the  company  wore  that 
particular  look. 

"Moysey,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill,  "wants  you  to  meet 
him  on  the  way  down  and  make  a  walking  tour  of  it 
with  him  for  the  rest  of  the  way.    Can  you  manage  it?" 

Jasper  stood  reflecting;  he  regarded  his  work  here 
as  by  far  the  most  serious  part  of  the  double  life  of 
brain  and  muscle  which  he  led. 

"He's  to  wire  you  when  he  starts,"  she  went  on;  "I 
wish  you'd  go,  Jasper." 

At  the  touch  of  anxiety  in  her  tone  he  looked  up. 
Jasper's  peculiar  talent  lay  in  a  sympathy  alive  to  every 
tone  and  look  of  those  among  whom  he  lived.  It  is  a 
power  hard  to  distinguish  from  genius  because  it  is 
seldom  deceived  and  always  pierces  below  the  show  of 
things.  Yet  it  costs  its  possessor  far  more  in  dis- 
comfort than  does  the  cold,  mountain-top  detachment 
of  pure  intellect. 

The  horse  moved,  restlessly  jingling  its  bridle.  Mrs. 
Botterill  shared  its  fidgetiness. 

"I've  to  go  into  Penquite,"  she  said,  "to  meet  my 
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new  help.  And  Nicholas  will  be  back  this  morning, 
too." 

Jasper^s  face  altered;  she  wanted  the  decks  as  clear 
as  possible,  for,  with  Nicholas  about  the  house,  she 
would  have  her  hands  full.  And  a  walking-tour  would 
keep  Moysey  away  for  a  few  days.  Otherwise  he 
would  be  sure  to  come  straight  on. 

"Right  you  are,"  he  said.  "We'll  push  on  with  this 
as  quickly  as  possible." 

He  was  now  tearing  open  the  letters  she  had  given 
him.  With  a  short  laugh  of  elation,  he  handed  her 
one  to  read. 

"rU  make  him  pay  ten  guineas  a  column,"  he  said 
triumphantly. 

It  was  a  letter  from  a  London  d^ily  offering  small 
terms  for  a  series  of  articles  on  English  Agriculture 
and  the  position  of  the  Laborers.  For  a  moment  Mrs. 
BotterlU  felt  jealous  of  the  newly  found  power  of  this 
lad  who,  having  a  certain  special  kind  of  knowledge 
and  being  the  only  person  in  England  who  knew  how 
to  use  it,  was  fast  making  himself  a  power  in  public 
life.  Eagerly,  as  always,  she  pitted  this  crowing 
cockerel  against  her  own  prize-bird,  Moysey.  Before 
one  was  opening  a  political  career;  the  other,  the  ab- 
stract thinker,  would  never  be  known  to  more  than  a 
small  circle  of  specialists. 

Jasper  Frost  had  escaped  from  the  grinding,  soul- 
deadening  misery  of  a  mastership  in  a  fifth-rate 
boarding-school  for  boys  through  a  lucky  hit  with  a 
realistic  study  of  the  only  life  he  knew,  that  of  the  poor 
street  of  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds  a  year  rental.  He 
got  that  street  and  the  people  In  It  down  on  paper;  not 
from  outside,  but  from  within.  For  he  had  that  pe- 
culiar gift,  more  valued  to-day  than  at  any  other  period. 
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of  being  able  to  give  the  actual  taste  of  common  life 
on  the  palate.  In  a  time  which  is  beginning  to  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  pen  and  ink,  Jasper  Frost  knew 
things  hitherto  known  only  by  the  inarticulate.  He 
was,  therefore,  the  vendor  of  a  practically  unique  com- 
modity and  made  his  prices,  as  such  a  vendor  can  al- 
ways do.  Just  now  he  was  at  work  on  a  series  of 
studies  of  the  mass  of  hereditary  rule-of-thumb  knowl- 
edge handed  down  from  untold  generations  to  the 
workers  of  to-day,  the  laborers,  ditchers,  thatchers, 
bricklayers  and  fishermen  who  are  commonly  called 
ignorant.  This  is  knowledge  at  first  hand,  minute, 
practical,  priceless,  which  Science  cannot  give;  such  as 
where  a  certain  tree  should  be  planted,  on  what  belt 
of  soil ;  or  exactly  how  to  catch  the  bricks  when  loading 
a  cart,  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  the  skin. 

Personally,  not  politically,  he  shared  the  ideals  of 
the  hand-worker  class;  he  therefore  also  shared  in  their 
policy  of  despoiling  the  middle-class.  The  temper  of 
his  mind  was  given  in  his  first  published  sketch;  a 
verbatim  report,  interspersed  with  forked  lightning 
phrases  of  comment,  on  a  conversation  overheard  in 
the  masters'  room  at  the  school  where  for  one  term 
Moysey  Botterill  had  been  a  pupil.  These  masters  of 
young  England  believed  in  one  power,  as  above  all 
other  talents :  they  believed  in  Blue  Blood.  They  were 
of  opinion  that  even  among  the  shell-fishes  of  a  desert 
island  it  would  somehow  manifest  itself  in  subtle  but 
unmistakable  fashion. 

He  had  come  to  Tabitha  threatened  with  a  lifelong 
breakdown  that  still  left  in  him  a  horror  of  illness  of 
any  kind.  Then  one  day,  watching  mother  and  son 
together,  he  asked  her  suddenly : 

"Do  you  think  anyone  ever  really  expressed  what 
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it  is  like  to  be  a  mother  with  a  child  in  her  arms? 
Millions  and  millions  of  mothers  there  have  been  and 
they  cannot  tell,  and  no  one  ever  has,  what  it  feels 
like.  What  does  the  beast  feel  when  he  smells  the 
blood  of  the  slaughterhouse,  or  the  cat  when  she 
watches  a  mouse-hole?" 

It  was  an  agony  to  him,  an  impulse  that  nothing 
could  conquer,  this  restless  urge  to  express  life;  to  get 
closer  and  closer  to  the  very  inmost  breath  of  sentient 
existence. 

Here  at  Hele,  which  he  had  made  his  headquarters 
for  some  years,  in  daily  toil  at  carting  manure,  at 
plowing  or  reaping,  he  was  returning  to  health.  As 
the  sweat  poured  off  him,  he  felt  the  nerve-life  growing 
lighter  within  him;  as  he  lay  down  of  nights  with  the 
weariness  of  the  fields  upon  him,  his  brain  grew  cool 
and  alert,  so  that  the  memory  of  those  horrible  hours 
in  stuffy  dormitories  or  of  the  afternoon  staleness  in 
an  atmosphere  of  suet-pudding  or  inky  exercises  seemed 
now  so  remote  that  it  might  have  belonged  to  another 
man. 

This  he  owed  to  Tabitha  Botterill;  nor  was  he  un- 
mindful. But  by  steady,  incessant  watchfulness  in 
small  matters  as  well  as  great,  he  did  what  he  could 
to  pay  back.  In  a  life  from  which  women  were  as 
steadfastly  excluded  as  strong-leashed  passions  would 
allow,  he  reserved  his  most  thorough  admiration  for 
the  practical  talent  of  a  woman.  ''Tabitha"  lived,  a 
study  of  a  workingwoman  to  the  merest  details,  in 
some  of  his  most  tender  pages.  She  knew  this,  but 
allowed  no  sense  of  her  pride  to  ruffle  the  placid  sur- 
face of  her  tranquil  face.  "Deep  waters"  was,  in  fact, 
Jasper's  name  for  this  mother-woman. 

"Never  seen  you  looking  better,"   $aid  Nicholas 
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Botterill,  as  his  wife  entered  the  hall-room  of  the  ''Cat 
and  Fiddle,"  where  he  sat  breakfasting  on  ham  and 
eggs,  with  a  steaming  coffee-pot  in  front  of  him. 

By  that  co£fee  there  hung  a  tale,  for  Tabitha  had 
never  shown  her  passion  for  efficiency  more  thoroughly 
than  on  the  day  when,  having  discovered  that  the  coffee- 
making  at  Hele  was  unsatisfactory,  she  took  train  to 
Plymouth,  and  there  spent  the  whole  day  going  about 
from  hotel  to  restaurant  sampling  the  coffee.  When 
the  perfect  kind  was  at  last  found,  she  returned  to  Hele 
minus  a  sovereign  which  she  had  paid  to  learn  the 
recipe  for  its  making. 

Nicholas  ate  with  avidity,  stowing  down  the  food  as' 
zestfully  as  a  healthy  babe  at  an  overflowing  breast. 
At  intervals,  with  both  hands  he  swept  aside  the 
antennae  of  his  fiery  gray-shot  moustachios.  He  wore 
his  hat  on  his  head  even  at  the  table,  but  doffed  it  with 
a  sweeping  gesture  at  Mrs.  Botteriirs  appearance,  and 
plunged  headlong  into  an  account  of  his  adventures. 
Already  the  room  was  buzzing  with  restlessness;  on 
the  floor  open  bags  strewed  their  contents  in  all  direc- 
tions; on  the  table  among  the  dishes  was  a  pile  of 
illustrations  of  glass  window-panes,  their  leaded  out- 
lines squinting  up  at  the  sunlight. 

It  was  hard  to  be  angry  with  Nicholas  for  long,  so 
insatiable  was  his  appetite  for  pleasant  things,  for  wine, 
old  books  and  jokes,  for  friendship,  or  women,  or 
whisky.  He  kissed  every  girl  he  met  if  she  gave  him 
the  chance,  and  to  him  every  woman  under  sixty  was 
a  girl,  since  gray  hairs  had  no  terror  for  him.  His 
favorite  adjective  was  "distinguished,"  and  most  people 
he  met  were  eminent,  if  not  for  brains,  at  any  rate 
for  villainy.  The  mediocre  was  simply  wiped  out  of 
his  map.    That  was  one  secret,  no  doubt,  of  his  popu- 
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larity.  For  to  know  him  was  not  only  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, it  was  also  an  investiture  with  an  order  of  merit. 
To  him,  no  glass  business  in  the  world  equaled  that 
of  the  Botterills.  He  had,  in  fact,  carried  its  trade 
into  the  Colonies,  and  boasted  of  having  awakened  in 
every  dour  Colonial  bosom  a  yearning  to  see  its  an- 
cestral coats-of-arms  emblazoned  on  stoep  or  sheep- 
pen.  The  Botterill  stained  glass  was  coextensive,  for 
him,  with  civilization  itself.  And,  in  honest  fact,  the 
secrets  of  color  and  design  were  as  precious,  as  lovely, 
to  him  as  his  mistress's  eyebrows  to  a  lover. 

When  she  forgot  that  she  was  his  wife  Tabitha  al- 
most loved  him.  Still,  she  hoped  devoutly  that  in  a 
few  hours'  time  he  would  be  off  on  his  wanderings 
again.  She  had  found  too  many  letters  in  his  pockets 
to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  very  often  his  business 
flights  were  also  nuptial  ones.  One  could  scarcely 
speak  of  lapses,  perhaps,  where  all  was  but  one  lapse. 
Still,  as  he  assured  many,  "his  wife  was  sacred."  And 
so  she  was,  since  the  instinct  of  possession  was  among 
all  his  passions  the  strongest. 

To-day  he  had  a  rare  tale  of  Marks  and  Glanville, 
the  rival  glass-factors,  who  turned  out  their  designs 
wholesale  where  the  Botterills  worked  like  craftsmen 
in  an  ancient  narrow  paneled  house  with  one  firing- 
stove  in  the  basement.  No  standardized  work  for 
them,  snorted  Nicholas. 

"What  d'you  think's  the  latest?"  asked  he,  laying  a 
proprietary  hand  on  Tabitha's  knee  and  patting  it  with 
his  palm.  "Why,  they've  had  their  premises  conse- 
crated, a  regular  service  of  dedication,  bell,  book  and 
candle  through  all  the  workshops.  Not  a  workman  is 
ever  to  smoke  in  them  again.  And  yesterday  a  man 
in  the  train  told  me  that  all  their  money  is  invested 
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in  gin-palaces  down  East.  Now,  why  in  thunder 
haven't  I  got  a  genius  like  that  for  business  ?" 

Then  he  began  to  explain,  over  toast  piled  up  with 
butter  and  marmalade,  how  he  had  ''touched"  Hele 
to-day.  Part  of  his  faithfulness,  and  he  was  deeply 
faithful  for  all  his  ''omnibus"  heart,  was  undoubtedly 
bound  up  with  the  Botterill  clan.  He  knew  old  records 
by  heart  and,  claiming  relationships  in  all  directions, 
gloated  over  this  old  rascal  of  an  ancestor  or  that  old 
hag  of  an  ancestress  with  an  impartiality  that,  like  the 
sunshine,  shone  alike  on  both  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

He  hated  sickness,  or  to  come  near  it.  For,  strange 
to  say  of  one  who  had  no  awe  of  anything  in  this 
world,  he  feared  the  Judgment.  "If  only,"  he  would 
cry,  looking  at  his  gouty  limbs,  "I  could  have  my  time 
over  again  1    'Tis  the  way  I've  lived." 

Tabitha  was  sorry  for  him,  not  in  any  personal  way, 
as  for  one  who  belonged  to  her,  since  in  fact  he  be- 
longed to  no  woman,  but  as  a  very,  very  human 
creature. 

"YouVe  been  no  worse,"  she  would  say,  "than  other 
men. 

And  when  he  cried,  "Oh,  yes,  I  have.  I've  lived 
worse  than  most,"  she  would  soothe  him  as  though 
he  were  a  child,  talk  of  the  distinguished  people  he 
had  met,  of  the  houses  where  he  was  welcome.  Then 
he  would  forget  his  terrors.  Yet,  over  all  his  thoughts, 
when  the  hurry  let  him  think,  terrible  for  its  very 
vagueness,  cold,  dull,  like  the  windy  place  of  the  Roman 
shadow-world,  loomed  the  other  side  of  life.  Pushed 
aside  and  forgotten,  yet  it  was  always  there.  He  was 
no  unbeliever;  he  only  longed  to  be. 

Yet  before  wine,  before  the  blissful  Hippocrene,  he 
would  say : 
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"Yes,  I  must,  I  must.  One  glass,  just  to  celebrate 
the  occasion.  Just  one  glass.**  And  then  would  drink 
a  bottleful. 

Before  a  girl  with  rosy  cheeks  and  ripe  lips,  he 
would  confess:  "When  she  looked  up  and  smiled  at 
me,  I  was  lost."  But  the  next  day  would  groan  and 
sweat  over  his  exploits  till  after  tumbling  into  a  bath 
and  catching  sight  of  a  ray  of  sunshine,  or  a  pile  of 
letters,  he  would,  as  Tabitha  put  it,  "away  to  go  once 
more." 

"My  son's  father,'*  said  Tabitha  to  herself  in  won- 
der, as  for  the  thousandth  time  she  watched  him,  mar- 
veiling  at  the  lusty  honeybee  who  had  called  into  life 
the  cold  detached  brain  that  was  her  son,  the  boy 
Moysey,  for  whom  humanity  scarce  existed  when  some 
new  comet  swam  into  his  ken,  or  rather  when  a  rare 
law  of  numbers  unfolded  its  ideal  perfection  before 
him. 

Mrs.  Botterill's  first  thought  that  morning  when  she 
awoke  had  been  of  Sophie:  "Nicholas  must  not  meet 
her."  For,  like  a  wise  woman,  she  knew  well  the  value 
of  first  impressions  and  last  recollections.  And,  as  she 
walked  up  and  down  the  station-platform  at  Penquite, 
waiting  for  the  train,  a  notable  figure  with  her  white 
hair  and  well-cut  heliotrope  suit,  she  found  herself 
unaccountably  anxious  for  the  success  of  this  special 
venture.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  hunger  for  something 
to  handle  both  finer  and  subtler  than  a  son  which 
possessed  her.  It  was  a  joy  to  her  to  see  the  shabby, 
badly  hung  clothes  which  the  girl  wore;  here  was,  in- 
deed, something  beautiful  that  would  repay  all  the  care 
and  work  she  meant  to  lavish  on  it.  She  was  even 
planning,  as  they  drove  up  together  over  the  moorland 
roads,  the  well-cut  frocks  of  great  dignity  she  would 
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design  to  suit  the  curves  of  this  girlish  figure  with  its 
long  hip  lines.  In  fact,  Sophie  found  when  she  dusted 
the  writing  bureau  in  Mrs.  Botterill's  room  next  day 
a  whole  set  of  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  interesting 
dresses. 

Of  all  this  Tabitha  of  course  said  nothing  as  she 
talked  of  the  girl's  duties,  of  how  she  would  be  wanted 
everywhere  to  save  not  only  the  hands,  but  the  wits, 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"I  have,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill,  "one  little 
failing.  I  must  have  things  'just  so,'  or  else  I  visit 
my  temper  on  everyone.  I  hate  half-washed  disfhes 
and  butter  with  the  milk  left  in  it.  This  world,  and 
especially  the  woman's  part  of  it,  is  a  slipshod  place, 
all  makeshifts.  My  part  of  it  shan't  be,  if  I  can  help  it. 
Of  course  I  except  the  human  makeshifts.  'We're  none 
of  us  complete  and  perfect  works  of  art.  All  the  more 
reason,  therefore,  that  our  bread  should  be  perfect, 
and  our  butter  a  joy.    Can  you  be  thorough?" 

Sophie's  sad  face  flashed  into  a  smile,  for  she  felt 
the  kindness  that  resolutely  covered  her  timidity. 

"I'll  try  for  you,"  she  answered.  And  then,  as  if 
she  felt  herself  doubted,  repeated:    "I  will  indeed." 

But  all  the  time  Mrs.  Botterill's  keen  sense  knew 
diat  the  aching  loneliness  of  these  hours  was  weighing 
on  the  girl  till  the  nerves  beat  maddeningly  in  her  face. 
As  Tabitha  hurried  her  guest  out  of  the  dim  evening 
light  into  the  big  ball-room,  lit  only  by  its  fire  of  peat 
and  wood,  the  fluffy-headed  maid  carried  in  a  flat 
basket,  and  laying  it  down  with  a  flump  on  the  rug  said: 

"There  now." 

Standing  with  hands  at  her  waist,  she  looked  down 
and  laughed,  for  in  the  basket  lay  two  black  lady-cats 
fondly  cherishing  a  still  half-blind  kitten  between  them. 
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Between  the  two  the  existence  of  this  youngling  was 
one  perpetual  round  of  adventure,  for  the  grandmother 
hid  it  at  one  moment  from  the  mother's  ravening  care 
and  the  latter  plucked  it,  squealing,  from  the  old  lady's 
handling.  Neither  bed  nor  cupboard  in  the  house  was 
safe  from  this  sleek  bursting  piece  of  young  life. 

Tabitha  blessed  the  girl's  irresponsible  gaiety,  as 
Sophie  sank  down  with  a  cry  of  pleasure  and  began 
caressing  the  three  generations  with  joyous  hands.  By 
the  time  tea  came,  some  of  the  strain  had  gone  from 
her  face,  and  Tabitha  began  to  perceive  what  she  might 
one  day  be  like. 

"I  must  be  careful,  careful,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill  to 
herself,  while  she  talked  on  about  the  folks  in  the 
house.  First,  there  was  Miss  Percival,  who  once  hav- 
ing been  a  school-teacher,  but  now  retired  on  a  com- 
petency, showed  a  boundless  passion  for  the  free  speech 
that  had  been  all  her  life  denied  her.  It  appeared  that 
now,  of  a  bonhomie  all  compact,  she  would  have 
smoked  a  clay  pipe  had  it  only  agreed  with  her 
stomach.    Instead,  she  jested  like  a  trooper. 

It  was  a  funny  little  sketch  that  Tabitha  gave,  while 
Sophie  sat  on  the  rug  with  all  three  beasts  on  her 
lap,  yet  not  altogether  without  malice,  for  between 
Miss  Percival  and  her  hostess  there  waged  perpetual 
warfare.  It  was  not  that  the  trooper  lady,  as  Sophie 
summed  her  up,  did  not  appreciate  Tabitha;  on  the 
contrary,  she  fully  realized  the  skill  with  which  every 
household  difficulty  was  mastered.  Only  with  a  passion 
for  putting  things  in  their  places.  Miss  Percival  thought 
Tabitha's  talents  thrown  away.  She  should  have  been 
the  head  of  a  great  hotel;  it  annoyed  an  economical 
woman  to  see  such  waste. 

"Then,"  said  Tabitha,  "there  are  the  Twins,  Frances 
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Myddelton  and  Julia  Jerman.  They  live  for  one  an- 
other, my  dear,  after  years  and  years  of  loneliness 
and  lovelessness.  Oh,  they're  beautiful.  But  Frances, 
dear,  delicate,  blue-dressed  Frances,  virgin-blue,  my 
dear,  is  sapping  the  intellect  of  Julia.  You'll  see  when 
they  come  in.  All  her  life  Julia  has  been  a  brainy 
sort  of  sceptic;  then  she  fell  in  love  with  Frances,  and 
slowly,  slowly  her  brain's  going.  They  go  off  together 
and  read  all  sorts  of  little  tracts — no,  not  orthodox, 
but  all  about  planes,  astral  and  otherwise.  And  the 
agnostic  Julia  is  beginning  to  believe  in  vibrations,  to 
talk  about  Devachan,  she  who  was  once  a  pure  Huxley- 
cum-Spencer  being. 

"And  here's  one  of  the  others,"  she  ended,  as  Jasper 
came  in.  "Let  me  make  you  known,"  said  she,  intro- 
ducing them,  as  she  lit  the  lamps.  "I  won't  give  you  a 
thumb-nail  sketch  of  him,  because  he's  too  big  for  it." 

The  two  laughed  over  the  kitten,  for  the  Persian 
mother  was  already  standing  up,  eyes  glaring  green  and 
gold,  at  the  sight  of  her  baby  in  Jasper's  broad  hand. 
In  the  chatter  of  his  talk  to  Tabitha,  Sophie  watched 
him.  She  had  in  these  days  but  one  standard  of  com- 
parison for  a  young  man,  but  the  subtlest  thing  in  the 
world  came  out  in  the  comparison.  For  this  man,  she 
decided,  had  a  gentleman's  voice.  Yet  he  was  big  and 
boisterous,  unrestrained,  throwing  himself  about  like, 
a  man  of  the  open  air.  Puzzled,  she  watched  him, 
and  Tabitha  rejoiced  to  see  the  shadow  of  pain  on 
the  girl's  face  lift  and  pass  into  the  wrinkles  that 
accompany  a  mood  of  puzzled  absorption. 

When  she  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  kitchen  the 
room  was  filled  by  Miss  Percival.  For  as  soon  as  that 
stout  and  ruddy  lady  swam  into  a  room  with  her  bust 
well  forward,  swanlike  in  its  lace  trappings,  no  one 
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could  feel  the  room  to  be  empty.  With  her  waves  of 
coarse  gray  hair,  her  hawklike  nose,  she  bent  forward 
in  her  seat,  making  play  with  her  fine  strong  hands 
and  billowing  her  skirts  round  her  in  a  way  that  fas- 
cinated. 

For  all  her  air  of  ruffling  it  in  an  inn,  her  ale-bench 
truculence,  she  sang  divinely  even  yet.  For  she  had 
been  a  singing-mistress.  But  when,  after  brilliant  pre- 
luding, she  fell  into  the  song  of  "O'er  his  grave  the 
April  grasses  growing,"  Sophie  forgot  the  furry  beasts 
in  her  lap  in  the  agony  of  sudden  memory  which  was 
for  her  the  curse  of  these  months  of  probation. 

Watchful  Tabitha  hurried  her  off  to  the  kitchen  and 
there  over  curried  eggs  and  boiling  rice — ^unpolished 
Bermuda  bought  direct  from  a  grain-specialist  in  the 
City — turned  the  current  of  her  thoughts.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  her  life  the  girl  had  sat  down  at  a  cheerful, 
convivial  meal.  Tabitha  kept  her,  under  pretense  of 
table  service,  close  at  her  own  right  hand.  At  the  side 
was  the  hatch  which,  opening  into  the  kitchen,  saved 
all  need  of  servants  in  the  room. 

Miss  Percival,  as  usual,  set  the  tune  of  the  talk.  At 
first  she  fell  into  a  discussion  of  the  "Ballad  of  a  Nun" 
which  nobody  had  read  save  Frank  Bishop,  the  heavy- 
jowled  lad  who  often  professed  a  yearning  to  be  alone 
with  Miss  Percival  in  order  that  he  might  reduce  her 
to  tears.  Then  she  struck  on  the  subject  of  the  Mer- 
maid Dinner  held  in  a  cellar  in  Fleet  Street  from  which 
women  had  been  excluded. 

"Well,"  said  Bishop  truculently,  "where's  your 
authority  for  the  reading  that  Shakespeare  at  the 
Mermaid  ever  sat  down  with  women  in  the  company? 
Clay  pipes  with  punch,  and  cobwebs  and  cooks  and 
wine-bins  don't  go  with  women.    Anyway,  they'd  have 
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been  a  confounded  nuisance  there,  always  wanting  fel- 
lows to  wear  boiled  shirts." 

"Woman  in  her  place,"  sneered  Miss  Percival,  "and 
that's  not  where  wits  do  congregate,  where  brains  and 
poetry  belong,  but  .  .  .  outside  in  Piccadilly.  Oh,  we 
know  what  woman  in  her  place  means  I" 

"But,"  languished  Frances  Myddelton,  "do  you 
really  think  that  the  creator  of  Rosalind  would  have 
felt  her  out  of  place  among  wit  encounters?" 

"And,"  bombarded  Julia,  stout  and  jolly,  "are  the 
men  of  this  generation  actually  such  slavish  imitators 
of  the  past  that  they  cannot  innovate,  or  recognize  that 
times  have  changed?  Are  they  unaware  of  the  Coming 
of  the  Woman?" 

Miss  Jerman  was  a  firm  believer,  whatever  her 
actual  views  on  vibrations  may  have  been,  in  what  she 
called  the  Gynaeo-centric  theory.  She  maintained  that 
we  were  coming  to  the  end  of  the  man-made  world 
period,  that  the  race  type  is  really  female,  and  that 
with  the  end  of  andro-centric  rule  we  shall  return  to 
the  golden  age.  Pending  the  millennium  thus  sketched, 
she  persecuted  Bishop,  who  began  to  stammer  with 
anger  at  being  thus  henpecked  in  all  directions.  For 
Miss  Percival  insisted  on  discussing  what  he  called 
"wickedness"  with  him ;  Miss  Percival  who  had  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Balzac  upstairs  in  her  room  and  who 
circled  round  the  subject  of  liaisons  like  a  plover  round 
his  nest.  Practically,  however,  her  wickedness  was 
vieux  jeu  as  Miss  Jerman  once  told  her.  Jasper  Frost 
called  her  "Yellow  Book,"  for  an  Aubrey  Beardsley 
drawing  was  still  to  her  the  newest  and  most  out- 
rageous departure  of  decadence. 

"Oh,"  sighed  Sophie  to  herself,  when,  the  meal  over, 
she  escaped  to  the  door.    Mrs.  Botterill  overheard  and 
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laughed.  Drawing  her  hand  through  the  girl's  arm, 
she  said : 

**You  know  they're  really  quite  homely  folk,  only 
they  will  think  that  the  rouge  and  powder  of  talk  are 
good  form.  Come,  then,  let  me  show  you  something 
different.  I  thought  of  sparing  you  to-night,  but  he 
does  want  a  game  so  badly." 

When,  after  two  hours'  whist,  they  came  out  into 
the  cool  night  air  from  old  Sampson's  hothouse  room, 
Sophie  put  her  hand  up  to  her  cheek. 

"That's  what  I  understand,"  she  said  shyly,  "better 
than  the  other." 

Mrs.  Botterill  laughed,  for  old  Sampson  had  been 
on  his  best  behavior.  Only  once  had  he  sworn  at  any- 
body and  then  when  he  missed  the  odd  trick  by  a  fine 
bit  of  play  on  Sophie's  part.  The  oath  in  that  con- 
nection was  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise,  and 
in  that  light  Sophie  took  it. 

"She's  a  treasure,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Botterill;  "I'm  very  pleased  indeed  with  her."  He 
rose  and  hobbling  up  and  down  the  room  on  his  two 
crutches  began  to  take  his  constitutional.  It  was  his 
third  in  the  day. 

"Well,"  said  Tabitha,  "but  those  over  there,"  she 
nodded  toward  the  guest-house,  "aren't  so  very  dif- 
ferent. Even  under  Miss  Percival's  jolly  comrade  air 
what  a  hunger  does  there  not  lurkl    I  know  it.  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  leaning  over  the  gate  was 
Frank  Bishop,  the  glow  of  his  pipe  a  ruddy  point  in 
the  dusk.  Sophie  looked  at  her,  surprised  both  at  the 
tone  and  its  sudden  full-stop.  She  had  been  inclined  to 
judge  this  busy,  kindly  woman  as  one  of  those  who 
are  too  capable  to  comprehend  a  weakness.  Doubt 
struck    her;    for   the    first    time    she    asked    herself: 
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"What  would  she  say  If  I  told  her  that  I  had  killed 
the  man  who  trusted  me?"  It  was  a  variant  on  "how 
would  they  look  at  me  if  they  knew?"  The  latter 
question  she  had  asked  over  and  over  again  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  talk  and  chatter. 

She  crept  at  last  to  bed,  worn  out,  with  the  sound 
of  Miss  Percival's  piano  ringing  in  her  ears.  The 
mere  noise  of  the  house,  with  its  easy  coming  and 
going,  was  amazing  to  her.  Late  that  night  Tabitha 
stood  in  the  passage  shading  her  candle  with  her  hand 
and  listening.  From  the  girl's  room  she  could  hear 
in  all  the  stillness  of  the  house  the  noise  of  stifled 
sobbing.  The  listener  hesitated,  shook  her  head,  went 
away  and,  returning  later,  listened  once  more.  There 
was  the  silence — of  «leep,  she  hoped,  within.  It  would 
not  do  to  force  even  motherly  kindness  on  a  child  so 
proud  as  this. 

But  she  rejoiced  in  heartfelt  glee  that  she  had  been 
clever  enough  to  suggest  to  Nicholas  that  he  should 
not  lose  a  day  in  interviewing  a  "useful  man"  the 
other  side  of  the  county.  Mrs.  Botterill  felt  herself 
yearning,  mother-like,  over  this  child.  It  was  there- 
fore with  no  surprise,  though  with  a  little  natural 
indignation,  that,  on  turning  down  her  bedclothes,  she 
discovered  the  black  grandmother  in  hiding  there  with 
the  kitten.  There  was  a  pitiful  mewing  from  the 
mother  outside  the  door.  Finally  the  three  mothers, 
the  human  and  the  feline,  slept,  warm-cradled  in  eider- 
down. 

Only  Tabitha's  last  waking  thought  was :  O  Lord, 
how  long  before  I  find  the  way  to  that  child's  heart? 


CHAPTER  III 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS 


Mrs.  Botterill's  letter  to  Mr.  Greenslade  about 
this  time  puts  the  situation  in  a  nutshell.    She  wrote : 

"My  dear  Isaac, 

"Do  you  remember  the  cave  in  the  field  above 
the  cliffs  at  Pendeen  that  we  used  to  explore  in  our 
childhood?  We  wriggled  on  our  stomachs  at  the  en- 
trance, you  know  and,  later  on,  snatched  a  fearful  joy 
with  lighted  candles.  But  the  moment  of  moments 
came  when,  standing  still  with  at  first  only  the  drip  of 
water  from  the  roof  in  our  ears,  we  could  hear  the 
murmur  of  the  sea.  Well,  that's  just  how  I  feel  with 
the  'secretary'  you  sent  me.  I  feel  that  soon  I  shall 
be,  so  to  speak,  within  sound  of  the  sea  with  her.  She 
is  plainly  suffering,  but,  oh,  dear  Bunny,  so  difficult 
it  is  to  get  at  her.  Night  after  night  I  wait  outside 
her  door,  like  an  elderly  Peri  at  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
longing  to  force  my  way  in.  For  I  could  help  her, 
I  know.  She  dwells  much  on  the  old  man  who  brought 
her  up.  That  alone  makes  me  love  her,  for  you  know 
how  I  hate  easily  detached  folks.  Anyway  she  isn't 
that. 

"For  the  rest  she  has  learned  to  make  coffee,  savory 
roast,  lentil-soup,  curry  and  marmalade.  Her  butter 
is  passable  and  she's  a  dear.  As  yet  my  team  of  boys 
doesn't  give  any  trouble  for  my  old  Nick  is,  I  have 
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reason  to  bellevei  pursuing  an  idyll  in  town.  Jasper 
and  Moysey  are  still  on  a  walking-tour,  and  Frank 
Bishop  is  a  slow  boy  who  so  far  only  fixes  his  eyes 
firmly  on  her  at  meal-times.  She's  lovely  and  is  wear- 
ing the  frocks  I  bought  for  her.  But,  oh,  I  had  the 
deviPs  own  time  in  getting  her  to  accept  them;  had, 
forsooth,  to  promise  I'd  strike  their  cost  from  her 
salary. 

"But  'tis  the  heart  of  her,  old  man,  that  I  want  to 
get  at.  She  doesn't  know  what  a  woman  can  be,  as 
yet.  I  hate  to  see  her  child's  face  strained  and  wan, 
as  it  is  at  times.  Yet  how  well  he  brought  her  up, 
that  old  man,  among  his  birds  and  cliffs.  I  figure  him 
to  myself  from  her  talk.  And  there  is  an  indefinable 
nobility  about  it  all.  I  have  often  a  queer  sense  that 
in  some  way,  dark  to  me,  he  isn't  far  off  from  us. 
For  you  know.  Bunny,  that,  though  you  and  I  steer  by 
our  brains,  we'd  sometimes  like  to  trust  ourselves  to 
something  else — instinct,  emotion — what  you  will.  You 
and  I  fiirt  with  mysticism  and  that's  a  fact." 

Then  she  asked  Sophie  how  the  minister  fared  as  to 
the  things  of  the  flesh;  did  his  landlady  look  after 
him  ?  And  Sophie  told  of  carpets  white  with  dust  and 
of  Isaac  sneezing  violently,  quite  unaware  that  he  was 
breathing  what  Tabitha  called  ''slip-slop  snuff."  It 
pained  her  housewifely  soul  to  think  of  his  steadily 
eating  a  tough  chop  and  a  batter  pudding  every  day, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  nothing  nearer  than  the  many 
mansions. 

At  last  mth  the  simplest  incident  in  the  world  Sophie 
caught  a  glimpse  of  what  manner  of  woman  this  was 
on  whose  broad  shoulders  depended  all  the  affairs  of 
house  and  farm.     For  Tabitha  one  night  in  turning 
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over  the  contents  of  a  drawer  in  her  bureau  came  upon 
a  little  sketch  written  by  herself  years  ago.  She  pushed 
it  across  to  Sophie  with  the  words: 

"You've  told  me  all  about  your  childhood.  There's 
something  of  mine.  I  wrote  it  after  a  return  visit  to 
the  village  where  I  was  brought  up.  That  is  how  it 
all  seemed  to  me  when  I  went  back.  It  is  every  bit 
put  down  truly  and  faithfully.  And  somehow,  I  don't 
know  exactly  why,  it  makes  me  happy  to  think  that 
the  mere  changes  of  the  years  can  do  so  much  to  put 
things  right.    For  I  had  a  miserable  girlhood." 

The  girl  sat  with  the  papers  in  her  hand,  looking 
up  at  the  strong  face  in  the  lamplight  that  watched  her. 

"May  I  read  it?"  she  asked. 

And  Mrs.  Botterill  nodded.  Furtively  she  was 
watching  Sophie,  though  all  the  while  pretending  to  be 
engaged  in  her  task  of  sorting  papers.  For  it  was 
a  poignant  memory  which  the  sketch  recorded,  one 
very  close,  for  all  its  simplicity,  to  her  own  inner  life. 
It  was  called  "A  Pilgrimage."  This  was  what  Mrs. 
Botterill  had  written : 

"It  so  happened  the  other  night  that  I  looked  from 
my  window  over  the  roofs  of  a  town,  with  one  row 
of  houses  topping  the  horizon  so  that  the  glow  from 
their  windows  stretched  into  the  dusk  of  the  sky.  In 
that  searchlight  I  recalled  the  village  I  had  left  twenty 
years  ago  and  so  with  shrinking  I  set  myself  to  go 
back  into  the  past  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  a 
railway-ticket.  Then,  as  I  walked  up  the  hill  from  the 
station  by  the  town-elm,  I  saw,  not  the  autumn  shading, 
the  reds  and  yellows  of  the  garden  which  were  actually 
before  my  eyes,  but  a  snow-scene — the  road  slippery 
with  ice.  the  trees  in  a  coat-of-mail.    That  is  the  way 
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in  which  I  find  I  have  always  seen  that  hill  of  my 
childhood;  it  is  the  picture  I  see  within  me  when  some- 
one says  *snow.'  Yet  until  this  moment  I  had  not 
known  the  origin  of  the  scene.  I  only  knew  that  with 
the  idea  *snow'  came  the  vision  of  this  hill. 

*'And  all  the  day  it  was  the  same ;  the  brain  showed 
itself  to  be  a  palimpsest  on  which  I  have  traced  over 
and  over  again  the  pictures  of  this  village.  Page  after 
page  I  read,  each  one  with  a  sense  of  old  things  never 
forgotten,  yet,  till  now,  never  recognized.  In  the  old 
house  by  the  river  I  have  always  seen — I  know  it  now 
— ^the  ladies  of  Victorian  days  when  chignons  were  in 
fashion  and  TroUope  wrote.  Scores  of  crises  have  I 
set  in  these  paneled  rooms,  scores  of  lovers  have 
pleaded  mentally  in  the  blessed  paths  that  wind  down- 
ward to  the  river.  One  reaches  the  back  entrance 
by  three  steps  through  a  laurel  shrubbery;  here  I  saw 
*The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth'  with  Tilly  Slowboy  nursing 
the  baby  by  the  fire.  This,  too,  is  the  kitchen  where 
the  Bronte  sisters,  in  my  brain,  meet  to  plan  their 
stories.  And  Rochester's  tobacco-smoke  was  wafted  to 
me  over  the  sweet-briar  hedge  outside.  Whenever,  in 
fact,  my  wizard  shifts  to  a  homely  interior,  it  is  to 
this  kitchen  he  flits.  But  I  never  knew  it  till  to-day, 
any  more  than  I  knew  that  every  bouldered  river  I 
have  seen  in  picture  is  just  the  stream  below  the  garden. 

"The  vividness  of  the  special  moment  is  still  more 
curious.  At  the  entrance  to  the  village  is  an  irregular 
open  space,  with  on  one  side  the  inn  and  on  the  other 
the  library  where  every  Saturday  I  used  to  change  my 
volume  of  the  *Waverley  Novels.'  Now  I  can  only 
see  the  place  behind  slanting  lines  of  rain,  even  though 
at  this  moment  the  sun  shines.  And  from  the  picture  I 
omitted  the  one  beautiful  thing — the  cottage  of  ancient 
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cob,  with  its  billowy  green  roof  and  huge  porch  with 
spy-holes  at  the  side.  This  has  never  existed  in  my 
shadow-picture,  yet  it  is  the  one  thing  I  should  wish 
now  to  carry  away.  I  cannot  understand  this  omission, 
though  the  other  things  left  out  are  easier  to  read. 

''The  small  child  had,  I  find,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hedges,  with  their  steep  or  shelving  sides ; 
it  knew  where  the  primroses  grew  in  white  bunches, 
not  in  yellow;  where  the  scabious  nodded  over  the 
gutter,  or  the  periwinkle  made  a  tapestry.  But,  as 
I  wind  upward,  I  have  no  memory  of  the  blue  dis- 
tances between  the  trees,  or  of  the  moor  far  away  to 
the  left.  The  child  sees  only  the  close-at-hand ;  but 
so  minute  is  its  memory  that  on  a  certain  weathered 
gate,  yellow  with  lichen,  I  remember  now  the  first  time 
I  met  a  ladybird.  When  one  says  'ladybird'  I  always 
see  that  gate.  But  all  the  roads  stop  short  at  a  certain 
point,  abruptly,  as  though  cut  by  a  knife.  Beyond  that 
point  I  see  nothing. 

"Yet  all  the  goblin  tales  I  heard  are  still  with  me. 
Here,  at  this  particular  four-cross  road,  a  suicide  was 
buried  with  a  stake  in  his  heart,  and  over  the  hedge 
a  phantom  boat  glides  of  a  moonlight  night.  Countless 
times  in  fancy  have  I  seen  that  boat,  and  every  time 
I  see,  too,  the  nut-cracker  jaws  of  the  old  woman  who 
first  told  me  the  tale.  When  I  see  her,  the  wizard 
within  adds  sound  to  sight.  I  hear  the  sound  of  the 
screw  in  her  coffin-lid,  and  see  the  folks  wince  who  wait. 
My  thoughts  at  this  funeral  are  gone;  only  the  sense 
impressions  are  alive,  such  as  the  feel  of  the  black  silk 
frock  I  wore  at  it ;  ragged  at  the  hem  it  was,  too,  since 
it  was  a  makeshift  dress.  But  I  was  ashamed  of  it, 
and  the  shame  remains,  brought  back  in  inevitable  train 
by  the  cross  roads.     Many  a  highway  story  have  I 
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read,  but  all  the  riders  stopped,  I  find,  at  the  coffin- 
shaped  tollhouse  by  the  bridge,  that  identical  tollhouse 
and  no  other. 

"Walking  slowly  away  from  the  village  up  the  hill, 
and  looking  for  *book-leaves'  amid  the  acrid  autumn 
scent  of  the  hedge,  I  found  a  deeper  consciousness  still, 
the  deepest,  in  fact,  that  I  can  remember  to  have 
plumbed.  For  that  road  was  painted  with  memories 
both  bitter  and  sordid,  connected  with  the  dead,  hap- 
penings that  have  doubtless  left  a  legacy  in  my  in- 
stinctive dread  of  the  unknown — the  thing  that  waits 
round  the  corner.  All  day  I  had  been  fearing  that 
walk  and  the  first  sight  of  the  old  house,  with  the 
sound  of  the  tinkling  fall  of  the  water  in  the  granite 
horse-trough.  And  then  suddenly,  beyond  all  question 
of  its  reality,  I  was  aware  of  a  sense  of  peace  and 
healing  that  followed  me  all  along  the  road.  Old, 
unhappy  far-ofi  things  were  there,  yet  touched  with 
forgiveness,  so  that  all  the  pain  of  them  had  vanished. 
It  is  the  only  psychic  experience  I  have  ever  known; 
it  was  in  the  air,  yet  it  certainly  came  from  no  out- 
ward sense  of  cheer,  for  the  trees  were  dripping  and 
the  sky  darkening.  From  myself  it  must,  I  suppose, 
have  come. 

"And  so  I  stood  at  peace  in  the  courtyard,  where 
the  crevices  of  the  'lifting  stock'  for  the  mounting 
rider  are  full  of  *penny-pies,'  and  the  gray,  weathered 
walls  show  the  drift  of  rain  and  snow.  Only  the  vivid 
lichen  of  the  roof  was  strange  to  me ;  in  no  case,  indeed, 
I  found  had  my  brain  carried  the  slightest  sense  of 
color.  The  collies  wagged  friendly  tails,  but  I  saw  the 
stump-tailed  beasts  of  long  ago;  saw  Shadrach, 
Meshach  and  Abednego,  my  three  tortoiseshell  cats. 
The  lemon  verbena  by  the  gate  is  thicker  than  ever. 
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It  grows  right  up  to  the  eaves,  from  which  we  once 
drew  pounds  and  pounds  of  honey,  the  storage  of 
eighty  untouched  years — ^many  but  webs  of  wax,  all 
honeyless.  When  they  mention  honey  I  know  now 
that  I  always  see  the  great  masses  of  it  we  took  out 
that  day,  not  the  neat  squares  of  the  market. 

"For  that  is  the  way  the  wizard  works  within  when 
he  sets  up  his  little  stage.  He  uses  for  his  puppet-show 
the  figures  he  shaped  in  childhood." 

"Old,  unhappy  far-off  things,  yet  touched  with  for- 
giveness," repeated  the  girl,  raising  eyes  dark  with  un- 
shed tears,  "if  only  I  could  think  that.  -But  it  was 
different  with  you.  It  was  not  you  that  had  caused 
the  misery." 

It  seemed  the  moment  for  which  Tabitha  had  been 
waiting. 

"Tell  me,"  she  pleaded,  "tell  me.  Do  you  think 
I'm  one  that  can't  be  trusted?" 

"If  I  tell  you,  will  you  ever  look  at  me  the  same 
again?  When  you're  laughing  and  talking  together, 
suddenly  I  say:  'If  they  only  knew  what  I  have 
done  I'  " 

"Tell  me,  trust  me,"  said  Tabitha.  She  made  no 
promises.  But  Sophie  told  and  found  in  the  telling 
the  deepest  sense  of  relief  she  had  ever  known.  She 
dwelt  especially  on  how  stolidly  and  silently  she  had 
watched  Dr.  Jonathan  growing  visibly  older.  Yet  she 
had  not  really  seen  it  then ;  she  only  saw  later  on  how 
it  must  have  been. 

"If  I  could  only  tell  him,  tell  him  I'm  sorry,"  she 
whispered. 

Her  young  face  grew  thin  and  sharp  and  old. 
Tabitha  laid  warm  lips  on  hers,  pulsing  tender  comfort 
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through  every  vein  and  nerve.  Insensibly  the  girl  re- 
laxed the  tension  of  her  body  and  yielded  to  the  arms 
that  held  her.  In  the  relief  a  wave  of  childish  misery 
overwhelmed  her. 

"And  Paul,"  she  cried,  "Paul,  the  owl,  when  I  went 
back  one  evening,  there  he  was  nailed  by  his  wings  to 
the  barn  door.  They  had  killed  him.  I  did  that,  too. 
And  Paulina,  she  would  die  of  grief  I  All  my  doing. 
And  so  many  years  for  me  to  bear  it  in  I  Tell  me,  shall 
I  ever  get  to  him,  ever  be  able  to  ask  him  to  forgive 
me  ?  Shall  I  ever  reach  him  ?  Oh,  I  know  in  the  new 
books  they  say  it  doesn't  matter.  They  sneer  at  those 
who  want  to  know.  And  those  others,  like  Miss 
Myddelton  and  Miss  Jerman,  lend  me  horrible  little 
books  about  astrals.  But  tell  me,  how  do  you  explain 
things?  Tell  me  truly,  but  not  to  comfort,  if  there 
isn't  any." 

Childish  though  it  seemed,  Mrs.  Botterill  knew  that 
she  was  face  to  face  with  a  great  need.  She  grew  very 
still,  as  one  seeking  to  say  nothing  but  the  truth.  And 
this,  too,  though  she  knew  well  enough  that  round  this 
agony  would  soon  grow  a  wall  of  forgetfulness. 
Stepping  slowly,  as  one  who  would  fain  keep  a  steady 
footing,  she  asked  ^ 

"Would  he  have  forgiven  you  by  now,  if  he  had 
been  alive?" 

"Yes." 

"Sure?" 

"Absolutely." 

"Then,  if  he  still  is,  he  has  long  ago  forgiven  you. 
And  if  your  words  gave  him  just  the  push  over  into 
death.     •  •  • 

"Do  you  think  they  did?" 

"Yes;  I  think  they  may  have.     But  suppose  they 
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did,  what  of  it  after  all?  A  change  like  that,  so 
universal,  so  common,  must  be  as  natural  really  as  tak- 
ing off  a  glove.  It  always  amuses  me  to  see  how  they 
rejoice  at  saving  middle-aged  lives  from  wreck  or  fire 
— for  only  a  few  years  more." 

"But  if  he  iV  not?" 

"Then  he  no  longer  remembers.  He  is  just  a  part 
of  all  that  is.  And  his  memory  in  your  heart  is  one 
of  the  treasures  of  your  life." 

"But,"  said  Sophie  doggedly,  "if  he  is,  I  cannot 
reach  him.    It  is  unbearable." 

"Yet  it  is  what  we  all  learn  to  bear.  I  have  many 
dead,  yet  I  live  and  am  happy.  As  you  will  be.  And 
many  of  those  Fve  lost  I  loved  better  than  anything 
in  the  world  except  my  son." 

"But  if  your  son  were  dead?" 

"Then  I  should  linger  about  the  places  where  he 
lived  and  worked,  re-creating  the  days  we  passed  to- 
gether, counting  the  work  he  had  done,  reckoning  how 
much  it  meant  to  other  workers  who  built  on  it." 

"But  if  he  had  done  nothing?  Had  died  before  he 
could?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Tabitha  sorrowfully,  "that  is  a 
road  I  have  never  trodden — ^not  even  in  imagination." 

"How  honest  you  are,"  cried  Sophie.  "One  can 
believe  what  you  say.  You  do  not  cram  one  with 
creeds,  or  fancies — ^poetlc  stuff.  No  one  knows,  that's 
the  truth." 

"No  one  does.  Yet  I'm  sure  one's  thoughts  build 
things.  Listen.  When  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to 
have  a  child,  I  left  here,  went  right  away  up  to  London, 
right  out  of  this  place  with  its  old  bad  memories.  Hele 
has  seen  cruel  things.  I  was  not  going  to  have  my 
child  born  here.     I  stayed  in  London.     My  husband 
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wanted  to  fetch  me  back,  but  when  he  pestered  me  I 
changed  my  address.  And  I  did  not  write  till  the  boy 
was  born.  I  tried  to  live  in  the  keenest  life  I  could 
get;  I  wanted  to  feel  England.  I  watched  the  ships 
on  the  river,  slipping  down  the  Thames.  I  went  to 
plays,  I  heard  debates  and  speeches.  Every  waking 
hour,  and  every  sleeping  one,  if  I  know  myself,  I  bent 
on  this  one  thing.  That  my  son  should  be  one  step 
higher  than  any  of  his  forefathers  had  been.  I  wanted 
light  for  him.  I  tried  to  live  in  the  light.  I  tell  you, 
I  reached  out  to  it  in  the  darkness.  I  made  his  mind 
with  my  mind,  as  surely  as  my  body  made  his  bones  and 
blood." 

As  the  girl  watched,  awe-stricken,  the  spirit  of  the 
woman  come  out,  she  knew  herself  to  be  almost  for- 
gotten. 

"As  a  girl,"  went  on  Tabitha  more  calmly,  "I  was 
ignorant  like  most  girls.  I  made  mistakes.  I  had  to 
atone  to  him." 

Sophie,  remembering  what  she  had  seen  of  Nicholas 
Botterill,  guessed  how  the  sentence  might  have  been 
completed. 

"But,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill,  "I  built  what  I  wanted." 

In  silence  they  sat  staring  at  the  fire,  till,  with  a  burst 
of  laughter  from  an  opening  window  below,  they  heard 
Frank  Bishop  whistling  to  the  dogs. 

"But  if  the  building  came  to  nought?"  asked  Sophie. 

"It  cannot,  it  cannot.  Nothing  in  the  physical  is 
lost.    Why  then  should  it  be  in  the  mental?" 

"But  you  do  not  know  ?" 

"No,  I  do  not  know,"  cried  Mrs.  Botterill,  "but  I 
believe.    I  cannot  do  anything  else  but  believe — ^that." 

It  was  Sophie's  first  lesson  in  the  greater  mother- 
hood.   She  had  heard  Tabitha  laugh  lightly  enough  at 
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the  interminable  succession  of  Madonnas  and  babies 
drawn  by  men.  Scarcely  one  of  them,  she  declared, 
was  more  human  than  a  sow  with  piglets.  This  was 
another  sort  of  motherhood. 

"But,"  persisted  Sophie,  "with  my  grandmother, 
when  she  left  Dr.  Jonathan,  her  lover,  it  all  came  to 
naught.  I  suppose  she  forgot  and  was  happy  again. 
But  she  didn't  do  him  any  good,  after  all,  by  her 
sacrifice." 

"She  wanted,"  said  Tabitha  in  parenthesis,  "to  have 
some  link  with  him  even  after  death.  You  did  that  for 
her.  No,  she  didn't  forget.  Yet,  as  for  her  failure, 
as  you  call  it,  nothing  could  undo  the  fact  that  she 
was  herself  so  much  the  finer  creature  for  her  sacrifice." 

"At  his  expense  then,"  said  Sophie  bitterly,  "for  if 
she  had  stayed  with  him  he  might  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful. What  a  tangle  it  is  when  you  begin  to  think 
about  things  I" 

"It  is.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  if  you  come  to  that, 
the  world  was  more  enriched  by  the  gift  of  the  woman 
than  it  would  have  been  by  the  successful  doctor.  Fm 
not  at  all  sure  that  we  don't  want  fine  spirits  far  more 
than  antitoxins.  But  now,"  said  Tabitha,  taking  the 
girl  by  the  shoulders,  "don't  let's  have  any  more  talk 
of  anybody  shrinking  from  you.  That's  all  fudge,  you 
know.  You  can  build  surely  and  soundly  on  this  agony 
of  yours  a  much  finer  structure  than  could  that  finished 
and  perfect  model  of  stupidity,  the  woman  who  has 
neither  sinned  nor  suffered.  Don't  whittle  it  away, 
don't  forget  it.  Build  with  it.  If  you  are  small,  you 
may  forget  it,  or  it  may  drag  you  down  and  make 
you  say,  'It  doesn't  matter  what  becomes  of  me.' 
Don't  do  any  of  these  things.  Remember  it  and 
use  it." 
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"But  that  night  when  I  refused  to  marry  John 
Arscott?" 

"You  did  the  right  thing  then,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill 
calmly.  "Suppose  you  had  'saved'  the  doctor  by  that 
marriage,  what  do  you  suppose  would  have  been  his 
feelings  when  he  knew  the  price  you'd  paid?  All  that 
about  women  marrying  to  save  their  families  is  an- 
cestor-worship, Sophie,  only  fit  for  the  lumber-rooms 
of  archaeology.  Let  all  your  relations  go  to  blazes, 
my  dear,  if  that  must  be,  rather  than  tamper  with ^" 

"With  what?"  asked  Sophie,  cheeks  burning  red  hot. 

"With  the  next  generation,  child.  Thafs  your  busi- 
ness.    Forward,  not  backward." 

"That  was  what  I  thought,  what  I  knew,"  said 
Sophie  softly.    "He  taught  me." 

The  situation  remained  unchanged,  as  such  situa- 
tions must,  but  the  light  which  fell  on  it  was  a  new 
one.  And  now  the  two  women  could  smile  at  one  an- 
other across  a  crowded  room  with  the  mutual  trust 
that  comes  from  sharing  the  realities  together. 


CHAPTER     IV 


A  LINK  ACTION 


Into  the  cobbled  square  of  the  quadrangle  the 
thatched  eaves  of  the  "Coach  and  Horses"  dripped 
steadily.  Light  shone  from  the  windows  and  from 
under  the  closed  doors,  making  a  fantastic  pattern  on 
the  great  pool  of  water  outside  the  stable.  Down  the 
high  road,  between  the  darkening  hedges,  puddles, 
mud  and  slush  were  the  only  things  visible,  besides  the 
dripping  hedges.  Beyond  there  was  but  a  curtain  of 
rain. 

"Hanged  if  I  go  another  step,"  said  Moysey  Bot- 
terill,  as,  standing  under  the  stone  archway  that  led  to 
the  Inn  Square,  he  tossed  the  wet  from  his  slouching 
tarpaulin  hat.  He  was  a  tall,  fair  man  of  two  or 
three-and-twenty  with  clear  gray  eyes  and  nothing  re- 
markable about  him  except  a  sort  of  ample  simplicity 
more  often  associated  with  age  than  youth,  which  by 
no  means  signifies  that  he  was  born  old.  With  a  grunt 
Jasper  Frost  agreed  and  so  they  turned  in  for  the  night 
at  this  roadside  hostelry  at  the  entrance  to  the  village 
of  Westbury. 

Soon  before  a  blazing  fire  in  the  parlor  they  sat 
with  their  backs  to  a  debris  of  eggs  and  bacon  and  tea. 
The  rain  still  beat  against  the  low  window  and  the 
door  which  opened  on  the  yard  shook  with  gusts  of 
wind.    But  the  fire-glow  reflected  on  the  glass  panes  of 
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the  china  cupboard  danced  with  tongues  of  red  light 
and  the  smoke  from  two  pipes  went  up  like  a  libation. 

"What  sort  is  the  girl  mother  has  started?"  asked 
Moysey  suddenly. 

"Oh,  all  right,"  answered  Jasper,  pulling  at  his  pipe 
with  a  frown.  "Getting  to  look  better  now  Mrs.  Bot- 
terill's  got  the  hang  of  her  a  bit." 

"One  of  mother's  lame  ducks,  then?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Down  on  her  luck  a  bit,  I  be- 
lieve. Some  bother  over  her  guardian's  death,  I 
think." 

He  yawned;  the  subject  failed  to  hold  him. 

"Where  on  earth,"  asked  Moysey,  "would  the  mater 
be  if  there  weren't  any  lame  ducks  for  her  to— push 
into  the  right  duck-pond?  Just  where  all  you  writing 
chaps  would  be,  I  suppose,  with  your  occupations 
gone." 

"How  d'you  mean?" 

"Well,  though  you  may  call  yourself  reformers, 
you  don't  really  want  to  clean  up  the  human  race. 
Not  you.  You  like  the  spectacle  of  it.  Gives  you 
something  to  look  at,  something  to  write  about.  Gals- 
worthy wouldn't  be  half  so  happy  if  English  justice 
were  remedial,  instead  of  being  stupidly  vindictive. 
Cause  why?  A  subject  made  to  his  hand  would  be 
snatched  from  him.  Same  with  Wells;  if  our  busi- 
ness methods  were  not  shoddy,  he  couldn't  have  writ- 
ten 'Tono-Bungay.'  And  he  loved  writing  'Tono-Bun- 
gay.'  Pah  I  don't  go  about  lamenting  the  woes  of  this 
rotten  show  we  call  our  social  system.  Frost.  It*s 
like  a  lawyer  bewailing  the  litigious  disposition  of  his 
fellows.     Damned  insincerity,  that's  what  it  is." 

"So  it  is.     I  don't  bewail.     But  you  get  out  of  the 
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quandary  by  turning  your  back  on  it  all  and  fixing  your 
eyes  on  the  stars.    And  that's  cowardly." 

"It's  all  so  twopenny-ha'penny,  the  whole  human 
show,"  said  Moysey,  heaving  his  long  limbs  upward 
against  the  fire-grate. 

"I  know,"  nodded  Jasper,  "so  it  is.  Like  a  fried- 
fish  shop  on  a  Saturday  night,  all  odds  and  ends  and 
stinks.  But  it's  infernally  interesting,  too.  Here  we 
are,  all  dumped  down  together  with  scarcely  a  man 
of  us  doing  what  he  wants  to  do,  yet  all  rushing  about 
running  dirty  little  shops,  bellowing  on  platforms  or 
otherwise  beating  a  tin  kettle.  All  hubbub  and  row 
and  never  a  soul  can  tell  what  it's  all  about.  It's  just 
the  jolly  racket,  the  oddity,  the  insanity  of  it  that  one 
likes.  I  wouldn't  be  out  of  it,  not  for  all  the  peace 
that  being  out  might  give  me.  Nor  can  I  believe  that 
I  ever  shall  be  out." 

He  nipped  his  pipe  with  his  teeth,  looking  into  the 
fire  with  his  dark  eyes  alight,  his  fighting  jaw  well 
to  the  fore.  Here  was  the  passion  of  the  man;  he 
could  see  the  sky-signs  flaring  over  the  lighted  city,  the 
flitting  fireflies  that  were  carriage-lamps,  could  hear 
the  laughter  of  women,  the  deep  boom  of  men's  voices. 
The  boulevards,  Oxford  Street  at  night,  all  as  unex- 
plored as  some  strange  continent;  the  soul  limits  far 
more  alluring  than  geographical  surveys.  For  the  un- 
seen fight  behind  it  all  was  Frost's  happy  hunting- 
ground.    He  found  it  no  less  at  Hele  than  in  Soho. 

"Your  golden  balls  tossing  through  space,"  he 
sneered  to  Moysey,  "so  calculable,  so  regular.  Give 
me  the  Golden  Balls  of  my  uncle,  I'd  ten  thousand 
times  rather  have  'em." 

"It's  the  calculable  I  want,"  answered  Moysey,  star- 
ing with  bent  brows  at  the  fire. 
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It  was  always  the  same  with  these  two;  Frost  pro- 
voked analysis,  Moysey,  to  whom  analysis  was  foreign, 
followed  his  lead. 

''Your  human  procession  is  to  me  only  a  blind  alley. 
And  even  the  treading  of  it  is  nothing  but  dirt  and 
disorder.  Just  look  at  it  in  one  aspect  alone.  A  na- 
tion's life  depends  on  land,  yet  all  that  source  of  life, 
the  source  you  know,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  score 
of  landlords  who  can  refuse  to  build,  and  even  keep 
a  dead  hold  over  the  growth,  the  very  daily  life,  of 
a  great  city.  Half  our  social  diseases  are  based  on 
that.  Everybody  either  knows  it,  or  might.  But  no 
government  changes  it.  On  it  goes,  this  throttling  of 
the  life  of  the  people,  when  a  good  solid  kick  taken 
all  together  would  end  it.  Mere  lawless  asinine  stu- 
pidity. But  look  at  my  world,  look  at  its  splendid 
punctuality  alone.  Order,  rule,  certainty  there;  not 
so  exact  as  the  text-books  make  out.  But  always 
calculable,  certain,  with  a  bottom  to  everything.  Why, 
the  only  regular  pendulum  in  the  universe  is  that  of 
the  celestial  bodies.  Look  at  it;  say  it's  the  spring; 
the  bush  in  a  back-yard,  the  cat  in  a  cellar  answers  to 
it.  Out  come  the  leaves ;  out  goes  the  cat  and  calls  a 
mate." 

"Precisely,"  said  Frost  dryly,  "and  you're  in  it,  too, 
as  much  as  the  cellar  cat.  Don't  you  make  any  mis- 
take about  that.  And  it'll  upset  your  constitution  far 
more  than  'twill  the  cat's." 

"And  that's  the  other  Infernal  Twin,  Sex.  Put  land 
and  sex  right,  and  you'd  have " 

"A  deadly  dull  universe,"  interjected  Jasper.  But 
Nf  oysey  continued  unperturbed : 

"For  land,"  he  said,  "throttles  the  individual,  keeps 
him  dirty,  humble  and  mean,  and  as  for  the  other  I 
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Lord,  by  what  a  way  of  disorder  and  dirt  do  we  keep 
the  race  going.  No,  thank  you.  Give  me  my  planets 
and  nebulae  before  that.  Man  and  his  muddle  I  Not 
a  single  thing  he  touches  but  he  ruins.  And  you  and 
your  likes  just  say :  'How  deadly  dull,'  when  one  tries 
to  turn  a  river  into  his  Augean  stable.  It's  all  mere 
stupidity  and  it's  just  this  that  you  find  interesting! 
It  beats  me  I" 

"Is  it?"  cried  Frost.  "Are  you  sure  it's  mere  stu- 
pidity. Let's  suppose  that  you  got  the  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  slums  gone,  villagers  no  longer 
living  in  two-roomed  houses  with  a  lodger.  Suppose, 
further,  that  you  got  every  man  and  woman  paired  oS 
and  eugenically  producing  four  children  per  pair. 
Would  you  then  be  doing  what  through  filth  and  misery 
and  degradation  unspeakable  we  are  yet  still  doing? 
I  wonder." 

"What  are  we  doing?" 

"Producing  something  nameless — thought,  soul,  will, 
God  knows  what.  Human,  though,  and  alien  to,  big- 
ger than,  diflferent  from,  all  your  orderly  planets  and 
marvelous  nebulae.  Something  which  they  only  exist 
to  serve." 

"Why  not  do  it  In  drained  houses  with  no  'social 
evil,'  then?" 

"Perhaps  it  can't  be." 

"Then  I'll  turn  to  my  subservient  but  obedient 
worlds  and  let  it  go  by." 

"You  can't.  Remember  the  leaf-bud  and  the  cellar 
cat." 

"Oh,  women  1"  cried  the  lad  contemptuously. 

"No,  not  necessarily,"  said  Frost  gravely.  "But, 
even  in  your  tower  of  silence  you're  dependent  on  the 
inventions  of  your  age.    Your  work,  even  if  you  were 
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a  Galileo,  could  not  be  done  as  Galileo's  was,  for  all 
the  past  between  him  and  you  prevents  it.  You'd  bulk 
smaller  than  he,  even  though  your  powers  were  as 
great.  Nor  was  Alexander's  wail  a  mere  tantara  of 
bravado.  Neither  again  can  you  shut  yourself  up  un- 
der a  mental  bell-glass.  You  cannot  escape  the  thought 
of  your  age." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  cried  Moysey.  "Abstract 
thinkers  are  sane  enough.  In  fact  the  only  sane  people 
in  this  Bedlam  your  soul  rejoices  in." 

"They  only  make  a  better  show,"  cried  Jasper,  "be- 
cause they  are  not  instantly  obliged  to  translate  their 
mistakes  into  human  life,  as  everybody  else  has  to. 
Look  at  one  thing  only;  how  they  always  shout  that 
everything  is  changeless  just  at  the  particular  moment 
when  a  startling  change  is  at  their  door.  They  did  it 
before  the  French  Revolution,  and  never  did  they  yell 
•changeless'  louder  than  they  do  to-day.  That's  why 
I  know  we  must  be  in  the  very  throes  of  change,  so 
loudly  do  these   intellectual  dotards  croak." 

"Not  in  my  work,"  said  Moysey  calmly,  "but  you're 
always  harking  back  to  the  parochial  affairs  of  your 
miserable  little  planet." 

"Well,  I  like  my  fried-fish  shop,  stinks  and  all." 

"And  I  like  the  spaces  of  the  ether.  I  can't  be 
always  floundering  about  in  a  muck  of  soapy  water. 
Give  me  plain  figures.  If  I  wasn't  an  astronomer,  I'd 
be  a  land-surveyor.  I  tell  you  when  I  first  traced 
the  ellipses  of  the  planets  I  felt — free." 

"Free?  Well,  that  may  be,  but  just  you  wait.  Are 
you  free?"  asked  Frost. 

"Woman  or  wine?"  laughed  Moysey.  "Which  of 
'cm  is  it  that  this  here  unf alien  brother  is  to  fall  over? 
And  this  business  of  continuing  the  race,  why  should 
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there  be  such  a  fuss  about  it?  It's  simple  enough  with 
other  animals,  why  not  with  us?" 

"It's  not  simple.  For  there's  the  question  of  the 
transmission  of  other  than  mere  bodily  gifts." 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter  to  me,"  said  Moysey. 

"I've  been  thinking  of  it  a  good  bit,"  said  Jasper, 
"there's  that  girl  you  asked  about.  She's  rather  fine 
to  look  at.  A  big  build  with  a  fine  head.  Your  mother 
has  got  her  to  fix  her  hair  so  that  it  shows  the  shape 
of  her  head.  Generous,  simple  lines  to  it,  very.  And 
there  are  no  fripperies  anywhere  on  her.  Your  mother 
sees  to  that.  She's  as  different  from  the  shop-girl  type 
with  her  waist  and  fluffs  as  possible.  She's  neither 
heavy,  fat,  nor  ansmic  like  the  country  girl.  She's 
been  most  carefully,  skilfully  shaped.  Had  a  queer 
upbringing.  First  an  old  naturalist,  the  sort  that 
prayeth  best  who  loveth  best.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
He's  made  her  feel  the  little  brothership  of  the  crea- 
tures, of  the  birds  and  beasts.  She's  at  home  in  the 
open.  And  your  mother  loves  her,  I  can  see.  Any- 
how, they've  made  between  'em — ^the  old  man,  your 
mater,  and  the  open — ^they've  made  a  fine  vessel  for 
life.  Not  much  character  yet,  if  any.  Only  a  fine  re- 
ceptiveness.  She's  had  some  trouble  though.  Old 
man  died  queerly.  It  got  on  her  nerves.  But  she'll 
understand  Taolo  and  Francesca'  the  better  for  it. 
Yet  what's  the  good  of  all  the  thought,  the  sacrifice, 
that's  gone  to  the  making  of  her?" 

"That's  the  question  I'm  always  asking  you. 
What's  the  good  of  the  whole  human  muddle  but  to 
give  pleasure  to  ghouls  like  yourself,  Jasper?  But 
for  the  girl,  I  suppose  it's  mother  of  men  and  all  the 
rest  of  it." 

"A  link  action,"  said  Frost  dryly. 
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"And  what  are  we  all  but  link  actions?"  retorted 
Moyscy.  "You,  I  suppose,  mean  to  do  something 
efficient,  to  make  your  mark  somehow,  with  words.  I 
suppose  some  day  I  shall  chalk  something  down  about 
nebulas  or  double  stars.  But  your  writing  after  all  is 
only  a  step  to  something  better  for  the  chaps  that 
come  after  you.  If  your  aim  is  truth  in  representation, 
your  truth  of  to-day  isn't  absolute.  It  only  means  that 
the  next  fellow  will  get  a  little  nearer  to  absolute  truth 
because  of  what  you've  done  in  aiming  at  the  bull's- 
eye." 

"That's  not  proved." 

"Nothing,  my  dear  fellow,  is  proved  in  your  fluid 
world.  But  there's  no  doubt  about  it  in  mine.  I  only 
find  out  a  few  more  facts  about  nebulae  in  order  that 
the  next  man  may  get  on  a  bit  forrader." 

"The  torch  theory." 

"Precisely.  And  your  girl's  torch  is  just  life  itself. 
No  more  and  no  less," 

"A  striving  and  a  striving  and  an  ending  in  noth- 
ing. For  your  worlds  evolve,  Moysey,  just  to  start 
over  and  over  again  the  same  muddle,  a  striving  out 
of  what  we  cannot  say,  on  to  what  we  cannot  visualize. 
You're  only  looking  through  your  telescope  at  a  whole- 
sale preparation  of  battlefields." 

"All  right,  so  long  as  I  don't  see  'em  at  it.  For 
they  make  me  sick,  these  humans,  swarming  all  over 
the  place  like  vermin  gone  mad.  And,  if  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  there's  nothing  madder  than  the  sex 
game  as  played  on  this  planet.  But  it  looks  as  though 
we  were  going  to  alter  some  of  the  rules  of  that." 

"Have  you  ever  considered,"  asked  Frost,  "what 
will  happen  if  women  ever  help  call  the  tune,  Moysey? 
And  they  will  partly,  you  know.     They  never  have 
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yet,  but  they  will  when  they  get  direct  command  of 
money.  It's  the  man  only  that,  being  in  possession  of 
money,  has  called  the  tune  hitherto." 

"Rot!  Part  of  the  tune's  monogamy.  Has  man 
with  his  instincts  called  that?" 

"Certainly  he  has:  one-sided  monogamy.  For  the 
mothers,  that  is.  That,  of  course,  created  a  second 
class  of  women,  the  non-mothers.  Biologically  those 
are  of  no  importance  if  they  can  be  kept  healthy.  But 
if  the  women  come  to  command  money  in  large  num- 
bers they'll  have  the  situation  partly  in  their  hands. 
How  they'll  turn  things?  When  they  call  the  sex  tune, 
will  they  call  for  monogamy  or  freedom?  They've 
created  nothing  on  their  own,  mind.  They've  only 
been  told  that  to  be  'pure'  they  must  be  monogamous, 
'pure,'  being  the  adjective  specially  reserved  for  women 
and  jams.  But  what  is  woman  going  to  do  when  she 
pays  for  her  own  children,  when  she's  got  some  of 
the  money  in  her  hands,  anyway?" 

"Thank  God,"  said  Moysey  piously,  "that  when 
that  day  comes  I  shall  be  either  among  the  stars  or 
with  the  worms." 

But  Frost  paid  no  heed. 

"Does  she,  does  she,"  he  cried,  "cleave  to  one  only? 
Is  that  deep  down  the  law  of  her  life,  or  does  it  only 
look  as  if  it  were  because  we've  told  her  that  it  is?" 

"Don't  you  forget,"  said  Moysey  shrewdly,  "that 
she  is  the  consumer  now  after  all?  If  she  has  herself 
to  earn,  she'll  have  actually  far  less  to  handle  than 
she  now  gets  through  men." 

"Ah,  but  you  treat  money  very  differently,"  said 
Jasper,  "when  you've  earned  it  yourself.  Above  all, 
the  very  earning  itself  makes  you  different." 

Moysey,  as  Frost  well  knew,   could  work  like  a 
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hound  on  the  scent.  But  he  had  never  earned  twenty 
pounds  in  his  life  and  he  used  everyone  and  every- 
thing, not  ruthlessly,  but  without  so  much  as  a  recog- 
nition. His  mother's  talent  and  energy  meant  no  more 
to  him  than  the  mere  oil  which  lighted  his  lamp.  It 
was  in  him  a  regal  indifference  which  Frost  admired, 
but  could  never  emulate.  For  he  himself  had  learnt 
by  bitter  experience  that  someone  pays  for  everything. 
The  other  who  paid  had  no  existence,  even  imagina- 
tively, for  Moysey. 

It  had  turned  Jasper  into  a  man  with  a  bitter  under- 
current in  his  life,  this  having  to  fight  every  step  of 
the  way  without  any  backing.  His  father,  a  coal 
merchant's  clerk  who  pottered  about  his  house  and 
garden  in  his  leisure  hours,  had  expected  to  be  paid 
by  very  early  earnings  from  his  son  for  the  labor  of 
paternity.  This  not  squaring  with  Jasper's  notions  of 
fair  play,  at  seventeen  he  had*  cut  himself  adrift,  his 
father  being  to  him  now  no  more  than  a  man  he  had 
formerly  known. 

Yet  once,  with  that  delicate  fellow-feeling  for  all 
that  strives  which  made  him  the  man  of  tenderness  he 
actually  was,  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  hideous 
little  red-brick  house  called  Myponga  where  he  was 
born.  There,  facing  a  butcher's  shop,  he  waited  out- 
side in  the  light  of  the  street  lamp  looking  up  at  the 
room  in  which  he  had  been  told  his  mother  lay  for 
twenty-four  hours  bringing  him  into  the  world.  With 
no  memory  of  her  in  his  mind,  he  had  the  grace  to 
pay  her  silent  thanks  for  the  service  she  had  done 
him.  He  leant  against  the  lamp  in  the  rainy,  wind- 
swept street.  It  was  at  night  that  he  was  born;  the 
street  must  have  looked  much  as  it  did  at  this  mo- 
ment, with  flare  lights  in  green  shades  thrown  on  the 
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shop  windows  and  slip-shod  women  buying  cheap  cuts 
of  meat.  Now  the  butcher  was  bald  and  toothless; 
then,  no  doubt,  his  head  shone  sleek  with  mutton-fat. 
That  was  perhaps  all  the  difference,  save  for  himself, 
his  burly  frame,  his  long  limbs  and  the  joy  of  life  in 
his  brain  and  nerves. 

Her  gift  these;  the  gift  of  long  hours  of  recurrent 
agony.  Raising  his  hat  at  the  windows  with  their 
saffron-dyed  curtains  of  Nottingham  lace,  he  rode 
away  on  his  cycle  with  bright  eyes  and  a  softened  face. 
Yet  scarcely  a  day  passed  when  his  flying  thoughts  did 
not  recur  angrily  to  his  enforced  ducking  in  the  busi- 
ness current.  Day  after  day  he  had  sat  down  to  turn 
out  small  stuff  to  suit  this  magazine  or  that,  perform- 
ing the  jugglery  called  "catching  the  tone.'*  Yet  he 
loved  the  battle,  too,  when  he  played  off  one  editor 
against  another  by  telling  each  that  the  others  had 
"come  in."  Every  morning  dawned  with  the  sense 
that  somehow  the  day  must  be  made  good.  Nor  did 
the  night  bring  rest,  if  something  planned  in  waking 
hours  had  refused  to  come  to  completion. 

To-night  at  the  "Coach  and  Horses"  Moysey  and 
Jasper  found  themselves  let  in  for  a  village  dance. 
The  upper  room,  which  ran  the  length  of  one  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  was  the  scene  of  the  ball.  Peace  be- 
ing impossible  In  their  sitting-room,  they  went  up  the 
narrow  stairs  that  led  to  the  dancing-room,  peeping  on 
the  way  up  into  a  side  room,  where,  beneath  the  bare 
thatch,  a  store  of  pickaxes  and  shovels  was  kept.  The 
Innkeeper  drove  the  rival  and  Incongruous  trade  of 
sexton,  and  every  five  years.  In  order  to  keep  alive  at 
all,  he  had  to  go  to  a  consumptive  sanatorium.  The 
churchyard  dated  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
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naturally  a  place  of  vile  corruption,  seeing  the  wide 
district  it  served. 

The  immense  room,  which  was  entered  by  a  door- 
way so  low  that  a  man  of  average  height  was  obliged 
to  stoop,  was  lit  by  rows  of  kerosene  lamps  fastened 
at  intervals  along  the  walls.  Here  the  dancers  circled, 
small  dark  figures,  against  the  luminous  background 
made  by  the  high  vaulted  roof  and  the  whitewashed 
walls.  At  the  back  of  the  platform  was  ancient  plaster- 
work,  now  scabby  and  leprous,  where  the  roughly 
daubed  wash  had  failed  to  cover  the  design  of  grapes 
and  ivy-leaves.  To  the  imaginative  onlooker  the 
shadowy  corners  seemed  full  of  the  shades  of  sheep- 
stealers  and  sturdy  rogues,  who  had  gone  from  this 
ancient  "Justice  Room"  to  rot  in  Exeter  Jail,  in 
order  to  appease  that  feudal  power  which  still  keeps 
English  rural  life  in  thrall. 

The  two  young  men  leant  with  other  loafers  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  till  Jasper,  unable  to  bear  the  vile 
smell  of  the  lamps,  slipped  round  and  began  to  turn 
the  wicks  up  or  down,  according  as  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  each  demanded.  The  solemn  air  of  the  fete 
was  the  most  striking  point  about  the  affair;  only  the 
elder  women,  broad  and  heavy,  but  age-valiant, 
laughed  and  chattered  on  their  benches. 

"Come  on,"  said  Moysey,  waiting  for  no  introduc- 
tion, but  slipping  an  arm  round  a  pretty  fair  girl  whose 
up-curved  lip-corners  delighted  him.  Jasper  shook  his 
head;  he  had  not  learnt  to  dance.  Besides,  as  a  se- 
rious man,  such  trifling  was  either  too  seductive  or  too 
flighty.  Soon  the  floor  shook,  and  the  dust  danced 
till  red  faces  shone  through  a  mist  that  grimed  the 
skin  and  filled  the  pores.  Two  or  three  matrons  rose, 
and,  seizing  women  partners,  footed  it  as  gaily  as 
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though  they  had  gone  back  thirty  years.  As  they 
danced,  ranks  and  classes  still  preserved  their  dif- 
ferences; the  village  schoolmistress  cocked  her  right 
elbow  when  she  held  up  her  dress  as  pertly  as  she 
did  her  little  finger  when  she  drank  tea.  The  few 
bettermost  girls  were  marked  by  the  tight  newness  of 
their  skirts.  The  round  contours  of  youth,  the  glow- 
ing skin  of  it,  fought  bravely  against  the  bedizenment 
of  earrings  and  cheap  lace  finery. 

With  laughs  and  shrieks  the  dance  came  to  an 
end.  Frost  stood,  eyed  covetously  by  the  maidens, 
watching  the  sardonic  philosopher,  Moysey,  clasping 
and  reclasping,  turning  and  reversing,  with  all  the 
abandon  of  youthful  blood. 

Next,  trays  loaded  with  cakes  and  drinks  were 
passed  down  the  rows  of  dancers  who  fanned  them- 
selves hilariously  and  jesdngly  sat  on  each  other's  laps. 
Most  of  the  men  thundered  down  the  stairs  with  a 
noise  of  many  hoofs  and  returned,  immensely  em- 
boldened. Crackers  exploded;  red  noses  and  fools' 
caps  were  assumed.  Someone  whistled  a  coon-song. 
The  reappearance  of  the  hired  pianist,  a  drab-faced 
woman  in  mittens,  was  hailed  with  a  shout  and  a  cry 
of  "Now  we  shan't  be  long";  but  a  girl  jumped  on 
the  platform  and,  pushing  her  aside,  began  to  vamp 
out  a  tune,  swaying  herself  to  the  time  which  she  va- 
ried according  to  her  own  energy  or  languor.  The  ice 
was  finally  broken. 

Of  prettiness  among  the  girls  there  was  plenty  and 
freshness  to  be  found  almost  everywhere.  But  among 
the  young  men,  Moysey  stood  out  as  almost  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest  and  conspicuous,  especially, 
for  using  his  limbs  as  though  they  belonged  to  him. 
Among  the  others  there  was  a  noticeable  absence  of 
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chins;  the  heads  appeared  small  and  shrunken;  the 
figures  slouched  curiously  forward  at  the  shoulders,  as 
though  they  bore  an  unseen  weight  pressing  them  be- 
tween the  hollow  of  the  back.  Only  the  policeman, 
bell-shaped  in  helmet  and  in  trunk,  a  debased  form 
of  Roman  legionary,  seemed  of  normal  size.  This 
was,  in  the  men,  a  pigmy  race;  the  few  decent-sized 
middle-aged  fellows  rolled  and  lolloped.  The  sign  of 
mirth  was  a  shrill  whistle  through  the  teeth,  usually 
at  some  innuendo  of  ribaldry. 

The  best  blood  was  gone  from  the  country  and 
only  the  dregs  were  left.  A  clear-cut  man's  profile, 
with  the  natural  hollows  or  the  well-filled  outlines  of 
middle  life,  was  a  rarity  that  drew  the  eyes.  Yet 
among  the  old  men  were  some  fine  wrecks  of  former 
power,  faces  gray-bearded  and  brown-burnt,  though 
with  limbs  bent  and  twisted  from  rheumatism. 

Someone  set  a  light  to  the  Chinese  lanterns  that 
hung  on  lines  which  stretched  from  wall  to  wall.  Red 
and  gold  and  green  reflections,  a  variegated  garden  of 
color,  fell  on  the  upturned  faces.  The  room  passed 
from  gray-white  coldness  to  the  glow  of  the  South; 
arms  clasped  waists  closer;  every  now  and  then  out 
of  the  upturned  sea  of  girls'  faces  one  caught  the  rapt 
gaze  of  half-shut  eyes,  the  pout  of  longing  lips. 
Greedily  the  older  faces  watched  from  the  surround- 
ing ring. 

Jasper  turned  away,  for  as  a  cool  spectator  he  felt 
the  undercurrents  more  vividly  than  did  the  actors  in 
the  scene.  When  he  returned  from  the  bar  below  a 
new  spirit  was  toward.  Up  on  the  platform  stood 
Moysey,  with  a  fiddle  tucked  under  his  chin.  He  was 
improvising  a  ridiculous  dance  tune  out  of  the  ballad 
of  three  blind  mice.     "See  how  they  run,"  up  the  fid- 
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die  and  down  squawked  the  tune,  over  and  over  again, 
while  the  rabble  horde  of  dancers,  a  group  of  bac- 
chantes and  satyrs  gone  mad,  romped  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other.  Swaying,  bending  to  the 
tune,  Moysey  began  to  sing  the  words.  The  men  fol- 
lowed suit,  while  the  girls'  voices  took  the  octave, 
the  perfect  unison  of  the  Greeks,  as  Jasper  re- 
membered with  a  smile  at  the  thought.  "She  cut  oS 
their  tails  with  a  carving-knife,  carving-knife'*;  the 
whole  party  was  by  now  stampeding  round  the  room, 
the  graybeards  of  both  sexes  joining  in  the  fun,  with 
rheumy  tears  running  down  furrowed  cheeks. 

Wiping  his  forehead  at  last  with  the  air  of  an  ex- 
hausted conqueror,  Moysey  stepped  down  from  the 
platform.  With  outstretched  hands  the  girl  with  the 
upturned  lips  awaited  him.  They  whirled  away  to- 
gether. 

Next  morning  Frost  propped  himself  up  on  his 
elbow  and  stared  over  his  patched,  humpy  counterpane 
at  the  second  bed,  in  which  lay  Moysey  Botterill,  his 
arm  in  a  violent-hued  pyjama  coat  of  violet  and  yellow 
flung  above  his  head.  A  sunray  peeping  beneath  the 
crooked  blind  traced  a  finger  of  gold  along  the  dingy 
wall  where  the  paper  hung  loose. 

"Awake,  old  man?"  asked  Jasper. 

A  stifled  yawn  choked  by  a  groan  came  from  the 
other  bed.     Then  followed  a  growl: 

"Do,  for  goodness'  sake,  go  down  and  see  if  there's 
any  tea  1    I've  got  a  head " 

Refraining  from  virtuous  comment  Frost  bestirred 
himself  in  answer  to  this  piteous  appeal.  Half-waking, 
Moysey  heard  from  the  kitchen  below  a  tremendous 
raking  out  of  the  fire,  followed  by  the  puff-puff  of  the 
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bellows.  Soon  Jasper  appeared  carrying  a  tray  with  a 
brown  steaming  teapot  and  cups. 

"Good  biz,"  said  Moysey.     "How  did  you  get  it?" 

"Lit  the  fire,  of  course,  and  made  it,"  answered  the 
benevolent  factotum.     "She  isn't  up  yet." 

"Lazy  slutl"  said  Moysey,  pouring  the  tea  down. 
"Look  at  that  I"  he  exclaimed,  turning  up  his  sleeve 
and  calling  attention  to  the  marks  on  his  arm.  "That's 
what  comes  of  taking  one's  ease  at  one's  inn." 

Unbeautiful  himself,  with  an  unshaven  face  still 
swollen  with  heavy  sleep,  he  found  some  amusement 
in  Moysey's  maidenly  disgust  at  the  squalor  of  their 
surroundings.  Both  of  them,  however,  being  some- 
what like  lime-kilns  at  the  moment,  swallowed  the  tea 
like  thirsty  hounds. 

"Ugh  1"  groaned  Moysey,  "I  feel  beastly.  It's  that 
stuff  last  night.    Rank  poison  I" 

Before  long  they  were  on  the  road.  At  Penquite 
they  stopped  for  an  hour  or  so  after  tea.  For  there 
in  a  back  street  lived  the  object  of  a  misplaced  devotion 
over  which  Mrs.  Botterill  still  chuckled.  She  regarded 
it  as  a  first-class  instance  of  masculine  hysteria.  In  a 
row  of  ancient,  tumble-down  cottages,  many  of  them 
with  outside  staircases  leading  to  dwelling-rooms  above 
storage  cellars,  lived  the  object  of  many  months  of 
sincere  worship  on  the  part  of  these  two  young  men, 
a  Madonna  of  the  pavement,  as  Dr.  Jonathan  Revel 
would  have  called  her.  Julia  Darch  was  the  divinity's 
name,  a  lazy,  kindly,  jolly  slattern,  with  a  propensity 
for  gossiping  at  street-corners,  arms  akimbo.  When, 
being  fiberless  and  slack,  Julia  defied  such  moral  laws 
as  are  recognized  even  in  Hare  Street,  the  two  young 
men  took  the  loftiest  views  of  her  act  and  caused  a 
sort  of  Julia  Darch  club  to  be  formed  for  the  support 
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of  her  baby  and  herself.  The  baby^s  father  naturally 
seized  the  opportunity  to  go  to  South  Wales  and  was 
thus  happily  freed  from  the  hand  of  the  law. 

For  a  time  Julia  shone,  particularly  In  Jasper's 
heaven,  as  a  goddess  of  wayward  motherhood,  until 
the  incurable  slackness  of  her  disposition  warned  even 
these  immature  philosophers  that  something  besides 
recklessness  is  required  of  social  reformers.  They 
dropped  Julia's  doles  though  continuing  to  subsidize 
the  baby,  while  of  course  Hare  Street  spent  its  wits 
in  marveling  why  Julia  was  singled  out  by  Heaven  for 
such  a  reward  of  virtue.  Still,  to  the  day's  account 
must  be  put  the  fact  that  they  saved  an  infant  from 
the  baby-farmer.  Moreover,  to  Frost's  Rabelaisian 
humor  the  surmises  of  Hare  Street  as  to  the  reasons 
of  the  Julia  Darch  club  were  a  pure  source  of  joy. 
Moysey,  of  course,  loftily  ignored  them. 

"Dear  lads  1"  purred  Tabitha  to  herself.  But  once 
or  twice,  none  the  less,  she  made  a  journey  into  town 
in  order  to  drive  home  a  few  simple,  powerful  truths 
into  the  mother's  slack  but  kindly  bosom.  After  this 
visitation  Julia  always  remarked: 

"Give  me  men,  for  my  part.  Cross-grained,  sus- 
picious toads  women  be.  There's  no  dealing  with  'em. 
And  mean !    My  word  1" 


CHAPTER   V 


THE  FEMALE  MONAD 


The  two  young  men  loosened  their  knapsacks  with 
sighs  of  relief  as  they  recovered  from  the  raging  wind 
of  the  higher  moorland.  It  was  dusk,  but  across  the 
grass  in  front  of  the  "Cat  and  Fiddle"  the  light  from 
the  windows  stretched  almost  to  the  sycamores.  They 
stole  quietly  forward  in  the  shadow  thrown  by  the 
wall,  and  there  paused,  looking  into  the  room.  The 
company  within  sat  round  a  small  peat  fire  which  burnt 
on  the  hearth,  with  a  standard  lamp  throwing  a  glow 
of  light  on  it,  and  Nicholas,  like  a  pasha,  twiddling  his 
thumbs  across  his  bow-window  in  the  midst  of  the 
women.  Leaning  against  the  mantelpiece  stood  Frank 
Bishop,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Sophie  Revel,  who,  perched 
on  the  arm  of  the  Chesterfield,  was  evidently  in  the 
midst  of  a  story. 

"That  the  girl?"  asked  Moysey. 

Jasper  nodded.  He  had  never  really  seen  her  like 
this  before,  with  the  curve  of  her  mouth,  bow-shaped 
In  the  pallor  of  her  face,  the  dark  hair  sweeping  back 
in  two  wings  above  her  white  throat.  The  vivacity  of 
her  expression,  the  aptness  of  her  gestures,  were  both 
amazing  when  he  remembered  that  the  transformation 
had  been  only  the  work  of  a  few  weeks.  Moysey's 
long  low  whistle  precisely  expressed  the  views  of  both 
of  them. 

"I  know  now,"  they  heard  her  saying,  "what  it  is 
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to  be  an  influence.  It^s  exactly  like  a  scent-spray.  You 
must  first  pervade  the  air.  There  we  sat,  the  old  man 
and  I,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire.  And  he  talked 
and  talked.  He  told  me  his  opinions  about  everything, 
from  the  right  kind  of  potato  to  plant  up  to  the 
damnableness  of  the  Radicals.  I  only  smiled,  till  at 
last  I  knew  I'd  been  an  Influence,  for  he  said,  **I  dunno 
when  I've  spent  so  pleasant  an  afternoon,  you  and  me 
here  together  all  comfortable,  and  you  agreeing  with 
every  word  I  said  I'  " 

At  the  burst  of  laughter  that  followed  she  held  out 
a  protesting  hand. 

"The  cream  of  it  comes  in  here,"  she  ejaculated, 
"  *If  'twasn't  for  my  game  leg,'  said  he,  'durned  if  I 
wouldn't  give  Eliza  the  slip  and  come  down  and  see 
ee. 

In  the  midst  of  Nicholas's  jolly  "Ha-ha-hal"  the 
two  young  men  entered.  Mrs.  Botterill's,  "So  here  you 
are  at  last,"  only  faintly  expressed  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment.    They  grouped  themselves  once  more. 

"Ah  I"  sighed  Frances  Myddelton,  from  the  midst 
of  her  pile  of  cushions,  "there's  a  something  about  the 
peasants  •  •  •  one  feels  it  •  .  •  a  something  •  .  ." 

"Of  the  earth,  earthy,"  suggested  Nicholas. 

She  smiled  at  him  like  a  schoolmistress  encouraging 
effort. 

"Possibly,"  she  said,  "there  is,  of  course,  that  ele- 
ment. But  what  I  meant  was  something  simple,  un« 
touched.     Primitive  is,  I  think,  the  word." 

"Or  prehistoric,  or  primaeval,  or  palaeolithic,"  said 
Frost. 

Miss  Jerman  glared  at  him.  But  Frances  never  saw 
impertinence. 

"Something  that  at  any  rate  belongs  to  the  dawn, 
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the  earlier  age.  These  earth  children  I  I  never  see  a 
plowman  in  the  dusk  but  it  comes  to  me." 

"Ah,"  said  Nicholas,  expanding  his  chest.  "And 
there  I'm  with  you  entirely.  You're  right.  The  yeo- 
man type's  the  finest  in  Europe." 

"For  it  made  me,"  remarked  Moysey  sotto  voce. 
He  was  longing  to  get  away,  but  there  was  a  certain 
spell  about  the  group,  whether  due  to  Nicholas  or  not, 
he  could  not  say.    . 

"But  undiluted,"  prosed  Nicholas,  "it  wants  life, 
snap,  force,  vip."  He  was  great  at  coining  words. 
"It  lets  things  go  by  the  board.  The  poet  Burns  now, 
born  of  the  red  earth,  living,  lusting,  rioting;  from 
a  daisy  to  a  woman,  nothing  escaped  him.  Yet  a 
failure  in  the  business  sense.  Couldn't  handle  things. 
Not  enough  of  the  spider  about  the  yeoman,  the  peas- 
ant; too  much  of  the  fly.  Now  what  you  must  do, 
if  you're  a  good  business  man,  is  to  get  a  sort  of  map 
in  your  mind's  eye — to — to— to— dash  it,  what's  the 
word  I  want?  To  envisage  things,  see  the  connections. 
And  then  pull  the  levers.  Put  a  bit  of  ro-mance  in  it, 
too.  When  you  sell,  remember  to  supply  Scotch  brose 
and  haddock  for  Auld  Reekie;  leeks  for  the  land  of 
the  Cymri." 

"A  spider — in  a  map — ^pulling  levers,"  interjected 
Moysey  again. 

"What  levers?"  asked  Miss  Percival.  Her  admira- 
tion for  Nicholas  was  immense;  they  exchanged  in- 
timate glances  with  more  than  the  placid  confidence  of 
the  happily  wedded. 

"The  levers  of  the  master  passion,"  said  Nicholas, 
with  the  air  of  a  Minor  Prophet.  In  the  soft  glances 
of  "the  sex,"  he  felt  his  wings  expand.  "The  master 
passion.    You're  absolutely  safe  there.    And  I  preach 
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it  to  you  youngsters  with  a  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly, 
my  dear  brethren.  The  master  passion  is  Appetite, 
Appetite,  Appetite.  I  perceive  no  other  thing  in  life, 
from  the  babe  at  the  breast  up  to  the  nonagenarian, 
'tis  Appetite  that  makes  the  wheels  go  round." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  at  peace  with  all  men.  They 
thought  he  had  finished,  but  suddenly  he  opened  his 
eyes  briskly  and  began  again. 

'Tor  all  practical  purposes  humanity  is  one  wide 
mouth  with  tentacles  of  trade,  science,  commerce  and 
politics  feeding  that  mouth.  Food:  Love:  Posses- 
sion: all  come  under  the  single  head  of  Appetite. 
There  is  nothing  else  in  life  but  to  eat;  to  kiss;  to  own. 
Those  that  can  eat,  kiss,  own,  are  happy.  And  those 
that  can't — damned.     What  can  be  sweeter?" 

"But  what  about  the  eaten,  the  loved,  the  owned?" 
asked  Sophie,  her  eyes  dancing. 

She  loved  Nicholas  but  not,  alas  I  as  he  liked  to  be 
loved.  Yet  he  had  ridden  into  town  just  to  get  the 
first  strawberries  for  her.  He  was  one  of  those  dread- 
ful people  who  love  the  topic  of  interiors;  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  increasing  one's  zest  for  a  meal  by  re- 
marking that  rhubarb  is  good  for  the  blood,  or  fish  for 
the  brain.  Since  his  study  of  a  manual  of  physiology, 
his  internal  arrangements  had  been  a  perpetual  source 
of  joy  to  him :  "Fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  he 
would  murmur  ecstatically  with  hands  folded  over  his 
lower  facade.  He  appeared,  as  Jasper  remarked,  to 
put  the  credit  for  his  physical  subtlety  entirely  down 
to  himself.  There  was  extant  in  the  family  a  sketch  by 
Moysey  of  a  very  small  cock  crowing  over  a  very  small 
cgS»  l^id  by  somebody  else  naturally,  with  the  words 
issuing  from  his  mouth :    "Alone  I  did  it." 

"They  serve,"  answered  he,  "they  serve — the  eaters, 
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the  lovers,  the  possessors:  they  serve.  That  joy  is 
theirs,  and  what  keener  gratification  has  your  sex  ever 
asked  than  that?" 

"That's  true,"  said  Miss  Jermyn  briskly,  "that's 
true.  But  it  isn't  going  to  be  true.  We're  coming  to 
an  end  of  the  patriarchal  time,  thank  God,  when  a 
wife  ranked  with  oxen.  Owning,  owning,  owning; 
that  old  tune's  not  going  to  be  sung  so  often  in  the 
future." 

"Ah,"  said  he  gallantly,  "  'twas  guardian  I  should 
have  said.  Guardian,  not  owner,  of  a  thing  so  elusive 
as  women.  Every  man  is  every  woman's  guardian;  his 
broad  breast,  her  shelter." 

He  looked  to  right  and  left  at  the  ample  propor- 
tions of  Miss  Percival  and  Miss  Jerman.  Then,  hav^ 
ing  an  elementary  notion  of  geometry  and  of  what 
schoolmasters  call  cubic  contents,  he  hurried  on. 

"But,  you're  right,"  he  said,  "it's  a  serious  problem. 
For  the  supply  of  Really  Good  Stuff  is  pitiably  small. 
From  Toby  jugs  or  proof  engravings  up  to  Elizabethan 
manors  and  Scotch  peel-towers,  how  few,  how  few! 
And. how  many  to  own." 

"For  there's  many  to  own,  and  little  to  buy  though 
the  jolly  old  fool  be  moaning,"  soliloquized  a  ribald 
youth,  Jasper  probably,  since  he  sat  scribbling  on  the 
back  of  a  letter:  "Sorrows  of  the  rich,  article  for 
The  Wntchman:' 

"It's  getting  to  be  a  colossal  problem,"  continued 
Nicholas,  "now  everyone's  collecting.  And  those 
abominable  text-books  on  old  China,  or  Glass,  or  Fan- 
painting,  they're  a  perfect  curse,  putting  into  the  hands 
of  every  shopwalker  what  once  was  only  within  the 
ken  of  Those  Who  Know.  But,  thank  Heaven,  'twill 
last  my  time.    Still,  in  some  back-shop  parlor  there  are 
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genuine  Chippendales,  Sheratons.  Ah/'  he  cried 
eagerly,  "think  of  it,  a  corner  in  Toby  jugs.  The  ro- 
mance of  it  I     There  would  be  the  joy  of  life.'* 

Unable  to  sit  still  any  longer,  he  got  up  and  began 
to  make  the  old  glass  in  the  room  ring  with  a  flip  of 
finger  and  thumb.  It  was  music  to  him,  and  almost  as 
delightful  as  the  auctioneer's  patter.  Watching  him, 
one  wondered  how  the  earlier  ages  lived,  how  the 
common  people  still  drag  out  a  tame  existence  who 
have  no  joy  in  Really  Good  Things. 

"But,"  asked  Frances,  "are  you  not  afraid  to  handle 
these  treasures,  these  relics  perhaps  of  evil,  or  hor- 
ror  .'^ 

"Afraid?  Me?  Why?  Only  wish  I  had  the  chance 
to  handle  more  of  it." 

"Ah,  but  put  those  jugs,  those  chairs,  those  rings, 
that  you  touch  so  carelessly,  into  the  hands  of  a  clair- 
voyant I  What  are  you  not  perhaps  bringing  into  the 
circle  of  your  own  life,  what  earth-bound  impressions 
of  owners  and  wearers  and  even  makers?  It  is  ter- 
rible to  think  how  we  must  be  held  down  by  these  In- 
fluences. I  attribute  my  worst  illness  to  the  fact  that 
I  once  had  sent  me  a  broken  wedding-ring  bought  in  a 
pawnshop.  What  was  the  tale  of  that  ring,  do  you 
think?  A  marriage  torn  asunder,  or  a  hideous  death- 
watcher  breaking  it  from  the  finger  of  a  corpse  ?  I  got 
appendicitis.    Then  I  sent  it  to  a  dealer  in  old  gold." 

"Would  melting  do  away  with  the  Influence?"  in- 
quired Frank  Bishop  respectfully.  "Because  a  fact's  a 
fact.  If  that  ring  was  flung  in  the  face  of  a  husband, 
how  can  you  alter  the  fact,  if  he  chose  to  hang  about, 
in  the  spirit,  so  to  speak?" 

To  his  abnormal  respect  for  facts  Bishop  owed  his 
present  out-of-work  condition.    For  when  he  had  called 
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a  superior  official  in  his  bank  a  liar,  he  could  not  see 
his  way  to  withdraw  the  statement.  The  man  was  a 
liar :  no  amount  of  withdrawing  could  alter  the  fact 

"Ah,"  said  Miss  Myddelton,  "but  you  forget  the 
power  of  the  elementals,  of  the  fire-spirits." 

As  a  matter  of  exactitude  she  had  sold  the  ring  in 
question  for  five  shillings  and  bought  with  the  money  a 
blouse  of  Jap  silk.  Besides,  it  seemed  to  Bishop,  the 
appendicitis  was  due  to  the  appendix.  Yet  these  specu- 
lations, even  when  they  made  his  head  buzz,  were  a 
joy  to  him.  He  calculated  that  this  contact  with  the 
cobwebs  of  the  brain  was  as  reducing  to  his  beefiness 
as  the  hard  toil  in  a  toolhouse  in  which  he  daily  en- 
gaged. He  had  already  invented  a  patent  cork-ex- 
tractor and  in  middle  life  would  be  noted  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  electrical  appliances  in  his  house.  One 
would  be  able  in  it,  undoubtedly,  to  boil  kettles  on 
every  table.  That  is,  if  Bishop  himself  ever  made  an 
income  again.  For  the  rest,  he  dug  steadily  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  wearing  a  white  jersey  for 
some  inexplicable  reason. 

Later  on,  when  the  women  had  disappeared,  Nich- 
olas insisted  on  broaching  a  bottle  or  two  of  hock.  It 
heartened  him  up  to  further  efforts. 

"What  you  want,  my  boy,  in  literature,"  said  he, 
turning  to  Jasper,  "is  more  realism.  Get  down  to  bed- 
rock in  man.  Pepys,  now.  I've  seen  the  full  edition  of 
him  that's  only  sold  under  lock  and  key.  What  a 
writer  he  was.  There  he's  got  it  all  down.  Man,  Man 
as  he  is." 

His  eyes  twinkled  at  the  remembrances  of  his  ex- 
cavations in  that  mine  of  revelation,  the  Diary;  his 
nose  twitched. 

"I  tell  you,  when  I  looked  into  those  books,  dipping, 
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you  know,  dipping,  I  said.  'There's  genius.'  Most 
remarkable  book  ever  written.  The  psychology  of  it, 
now  I  Masterly.  Why  don't  you  try  a  bit  of  realism. 
Frost,  set  it  all  down,  what's  the  words--extenuating 
nothing,  hiding  nothing?  Co!  if  only  prehistoric  man 
had  done  it;  all  his  feelings  when  he  jabbed  t'other 
chap  in  the  eye;  when  he  clubbed  his  woman  on  the 
head.    Lordl  what  a  field." 

The  faces  of  the  three  young  men  looked  down  at 
him  with  the  lofty  expression  worn  by  dogs  of  high 
degree  when  confronted  by  a  canine  friend  of  unholy, 
but  curious  tendencies. 

"And  call  it  vestiges?"  said  Frost. 

"Well,  why  not?  There's  money  in  it.  Mints. 
Look  at  Rodenbach,  the  international  publisher,  simply 
coining  money  by  bringing  out  books  dealing  with  what 
you  might  call  Truth.  No,  not  hot  stuff,  not  calendar 
diversions  like  the  ladies  give  us.  I  don't  mean  that 
at  all.  There's  no  one  who  more  objects  than  I  do 
to  any  lying.  There's  no  romance  in  what  I  mean. 
The  truth's  what  I  ask  for.  Men's  truth,  not  women's 
moonshine.  The  Trewth  1  Magna  est  Trewth  et  pre- 
vail-a-bit.  So  it  does.  See?  It  prevails  a  bit.  And 
Rodenbach  knows  it,  too.  Clever  chaps,  those  Roden- 
bachs.  Why,  their  books  go  everywhere.  Colonies, 
translations  in  every  language.  By  George  1  if  only 
I  had  a  few  shares  in  Rodenbach  now." 

"And,"  said  Moysey,  his  face  hot  with  disgust,  "be- 
tween the  two  trades  of  poisoning  thought  and  poison- 
ing food,  there's  nothing  to  choose.  Except  that  of 
the  two,  the  first's  the  worst." 

Jasper  looked  up  in  surprise.  Then  he  understood; 
had  the  man  been  other  than  his  father,  Moysey  would 
have  joked. 
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"Oh,  well,"  said  Jasper,  "If  these  things  come  in 
the  full  current  of  life,  all  right.  Let's  have  'em.  Only 
all  in  proper  proportions.  Coarse  things,  if  you  will, 
when  they're  really  in  the  main  flow,  living,  a  part  of 
it.  But  not  festering  pools,  though.  That's  what  I 
bar." 

"Now,  you  young  fellows,  you  do  sur-prise  me," 
said  Nicholas.  "You  do  indeed.  I  like  things  Man- 
like. Look  what  Bagehot  says  of  the  conquering 
races.  It's  the  penalty  they  pay,  all  this  vitality,  for 
the  prize  they  win.  Without  it,  they  wouldn't  be  the 
conquerors.  But  you  might  be  a  set  of  old  maids  at 
a  bun-worry,  to  hear  you  sniff.  Old  Sampson's  right. 
The  times  are  out  of  joint." 

The  hock  was  ending,  as  it  always  did,  in  irasci- 
bility. 

"And  don't  you  try  to  set  them  right,  father,"  said 
Moysey,  "other  times,  thank  God  I  give  other  man- 
ners." 

"Hear,  hear!"  said  Bishop.  But  Jasper  sat  with  a 
grin  on  his  face.  The  cross  old  man,  the  priggish 
youths,  amused  him.  He  suspected  both  of  mere 
posing. 

"But,  good  Lord  I"  exploded  Nicholas,  "try  to  look 
at  it  philosophically.  It's  an  outlet  that  Rodenbach 
supplies,  a  felt  need,  by  his  books.  What  you  don't 
understand  is  this  principle  of  outlet.  Strong  passions 
are  the  driving  forces  that  make  a  people  great. 
Cruelty,  now;  Savagery;  there  never  has  been  a  con- 
quering people  without  it.  And  civilization  provides 
no  outlet.  No  bull  fights  in  England  or  Germany;  no 
gladiatorial  shows;  only  a  little  yelling  at  a  football 
match,  or  an  occasional  mauling  of  a  policeman. 
Bishop  here  digs;  Frost  carts  manure.    And  what  the 
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devil  Moysey  does,  'tis  only  Moysey  that  knows.  De- 
generate, ungodly  days." 

Usually,  when  in  a  condition  of  digestive  irritation, 
Nicholas  bullied  the  waiter,  that  urbane  receptacle  of 
tips  and  masculine  peevishness.  Now,  on  the  principle 
of  outlet,  he  attacked  the  time. 

"And  as  for  Rodenbach,"  he  continued,  "I  should 
say  he  positively  did  good,  gave  an  imaginative  outlet, 
instead  of  one  by  action." 

**A  statue  to  Rodenbach,  a  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Dishonor,"  murmured  Moysey. 

"But  you've  not  an  ounce  of  snap,  vip,  vim,  nous." 

In  a  series  of  monosyllabic  barks  he  withdrew. 
They  could  hear  his  progress  through  the  passages  and 
finally  down  the  covered  way  which  joined  the  two 
houses  at  the  back.  They  thought  they  had  got  rid  of 
him,  but  presently  with  his  wonted  air  of  jollity  he 
returned.     This  time  to  ask  a  question. 

"How'U  you  face  your  own  crises?"  he  asked.  "I 
remember  when  I  was  brought  up  sharp  by  something 
that  mean  ruin,  full  stop,  on  the  shelf  forever,  if  I 
didn't  master  it.  Well,  I  just  took  myself  in  hand.  I 
went  into  a  restaurant  and  ordered  a  chump  chop  and 
potatoes  and  a  bottle  of  Bass.  And  I  just  kept  myself 
from  thinking  of  the  business  till  I  was  through  with 
that  chop  and  that  beer.  Potatoes,  too.  And  then  I 
did  my  bit  of  thinking.  Sat  and  stared  at  the  marble- 
topped  table  till  I  saw  my  way.  Saw  my  way  to  say- 
ing:   'Buzz.'    And  *Buzz'  it  was  and  no  mistake." 

The  young  men  carefully  concealed  their  impression 
that  "buzz"  was  a  euphemism  for  sharp  practice  and 
listened  respectfully. 

"But" — ^he  fixed  them  with  a  forefinger — "how'll 
you  do  when  it's  back  to  the  wall,  devil  and  the  deep 
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sea,  roof  falling  in,  with  you  ?  as  the  melodramas  say. 
And  it  comes  to  most  men." 

This  time  he  really  stayed  away.  The  younger  men 
flung  themselves  back  in  their  chairs,  and  Moysey 
opened  another  window. 

'^Something  in  what  he  says,  though,"  said  Bishop. 
"Give  me  the  deck  of  a  coaler,  or  the " 

"Cowboy  and  Mustang  act,"  interposed  Frost. 

"No,  but  straight,  though,"  said  Bishop.  "We've 
got  it  in  us,  deep  down,  this  savagery.  Same  as  the 
Turk,  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  us  really.  Dunno 
but  what  the  Englishman's  got  it  worse  than  any. 
Can't  policemanize  him  easy.  Look  how  the  Germans 
take  everything  lying  down  that  their  blessed  grand- 
mother of  a  Government  does  to  'em.  Fine  fellows 
Turks,  too.  A  queer  tale  an  Englishman  told  me. 
He'd  a  Turkish  servant  out  there,  some  wild  part, 
faithful,  devoted.  You  know.  One  day  his  master 
complained  of  being  kept  awake  by  the  noise  of  some- 
body taking  pot-shots  with  a  rifle.  Next  night  the 
noise  stopped.  His  master  asked  about  it.  'Oh,'  said 
the  man,  'I  knew  the  rifle  by  the  sound.  It  was  my 
father's.  I  stopped  it.'  Chap  had  just  gone  out  and 
shot  his  father.  Two  passions:  fidelity,  filial  feeling. 
But  you  can't  follow  the  make  of  a  chap  like  that.  Sim- 
ply in  another  world." 

"No,"  said  Moysey,  "he's  wrong.  Old  Nick's 
wrong.  We've  got  the  same  passions  we  used  to  spend 
in  fighting  and  bull-baiting,  but  now  we  just  turn  them 
into  other  channels.  We  master  matter,  invent  ma- 
chines, destroyers,  break  the  teeth  of  our  savagery  on 
the  dead  resistance  of  material.  That's  the  other  chan- 
nel." 

"But  what  about  the  other  thing?"  asked  Bishop, 
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*'the  other  thing,  the  Rodenbach  matter,  woman  and 
aU  that?" 

"Ro-mance,"  said  Frost,  "ro-mance.  Desire  there, 
but  transformed.  Instinct  kept  under  by  self-sacrifice, 
desire  to  show  oif,  to  appear  great,  grave,  wonderful 
in  the  eyes  of  Her.  Appetite  still  Appetite,  but  only  to 
win  its  gratification  by  the  way  of  Praise." 

Moysey  held  his  pipe  suspended  in  mid-air.  "God- 
a-mightyl"  cried  he,  echoing  Sampson. 

But  Jasper  turned  away,  ashamed  of  his  outburst, 
and  presently,  to  cover  his  tracks,  whipped  out  a  par- 
ticularly homely  oath  at  which  Bishop  looked  his  dis- 
gust; but,  since  it  was  not  before  ladies,  said  nothing. 
He  had  the  seaman's  code  of  delicacy;  fo'c'sle  lan- 
guage anywhere,  but  not  when  there  were  women 
about.  Yet  he  understood  Frost's  meaning,  though  he 
translated  it  into  another  shape.  He  was  a  man  whose 
idea  of  romance  coincided  with  the  picture  of  a  big 
strong  man  with  the  little  woman  in  urgent  need  of  his 
protection.  He  could  see  Her  being  threatened  by  a 
ruffian.  One  would  go  for  the  brute  till,  mud-bespat- 
tered, he  bit  the  dust.  Bishop  could  feel  the  thunder- 
ing crash  of  jaw  beneath  fist.  Beating  herself  against 
the  wall  of  things  as  they  are;  that  was  his  vision  of 
modern  woman.  Were  she  his  wife,  he  would  make 
her  heavy-brained  with  beer  as  a  protection  against 
high-falutin'  interferences  with  the  man-made  world. 

Jasper  watched  him  with  a  sardonic  smile;  he  read 
Bishop  easily. 

"O  the  little  female  monad's  lips! 
O  the  litde  female  monad's  eyes! 
O  the  little,  little  female,  female  monad !" 

he  hummed  to  himself. 
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'*What*s  a  monad,  anyway?'*  asked  Bishop  angrily. 

But  Jasper,  being  a  silent  man,  made  no  reply. 

Part  of  the  first  night's  ritual  with  Mrs.  Botterill 
was  a  visit  to  the  observatory  which,  in  its  owner's 
absence,  she  tended  with  her  own  hand.  To-night,  as 
she  stood  with  Sophie  on  the  winding  staircase  which 
led,  by  a  door  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  ancient  wall, 
to  the  work-place,  she  could  hear  the  swinging  back 
of  the  revolving  shutter.  This  meant  that  Moysey  was 
preparing  for  work  and  beginning  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ure of  handling  his  own  tools. 

Sophie  never  forgot  her  first  sight  of  the  bare  white- 
washed place  with  the  window  lights  high  up  showing 
gleams  of  starlit  sky  on  which  was  already  turned  the 
tube  of  the  refracting  telescope.  Like  the  chemist's 
laboratory  or  the  student's  den,  it  had  the  fascination 
of  an  eye  opening  into  the  unseen,  the  unfathomed. 

In  the  wonderful  atmosphere  of  appreciative  interest 
which,  as  the  result  of  playing  chorus  for  thousands  of 
years,  women  know  well  how  to  throw  round  men, 
Moysey  began  to  talk,  discursively  running  up  and 
down.  The  male  being  alive  in  him,  he  was  willing 
to  let  the  thinker  loose  before  these  soft  female  things. 
And,  of  all  known  pleasures,  few  beat  that  when  the 
worker  tells  of  his  work,  ringing  out  on  the  anvil  of 
his  brain,  incoherently  it  may  be,  the  tune  of  his  life. 
Moysey  gave  of  his  best  that  night,  acting  showman, 
not  of  himself  only,  but  of  his  great  adventure,  the 
human  conquest  of  the  unknown  in  which  he  hoped 
to  engage. 

As  they  listened,  Sophie  and  Tabitha  could  hear  it 
burning  upward  like  a  flame,  this  spirit  that,  beaten 
back  a  thousand  times,  a  thousand  times  returns, 
piercing  inch  by  inch,  though  with  but  a  tallow  candle. 
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the  black  void  which  surrounds  our  little  lighted  point 
of  consciousness.  For  the  women  thought,  not  so  much 
of  the  results,  as  of  all  the  toil  which  had  gone  to  win 
them.  So  much  laid  down,  of  weariness  and  sacrifice, 
for  so  little  gained.  Moysey  spoke  of  Schroter  taking 
observations  for  nine  years  of  a  single  mark  on  the 
southern  horn  of  Venus.  Yet  Schroter,  after  all,  may 
have  been  deceived  by  cloud-forms. 

From  the  story  he  told  them  one  fact  emerged  very 
clearly:  that  the  confidence  of  these  torch-bearers  in 
the  correspondence  which  was  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween their  minds  and  that  of  the  universe  is  lessening. 
As  the  ages  pass  they  are  beginning  to  learn  that  to 
read  Nature*s  thoughts  over  again  is  by  no  means  to 
read  man's.  The  earlier  explorers  of  the  heavens  built 
their  theories  lightly,  leaping  with  the  child's  ease 
across  dark  chasms  of  the  unknown.  Then  the  race 
grew  old  and  cautious,  testing  ever,  advancing  but  a 
foot  at  a  time  where  their  forebears  flew.  Now  an 
astronomer  will  wait  a  lifetime  before  he  publishes  a 
theory  of  a  sun-spot;  in  earlier  periods  Herschel  saw 
the  sun  as  a  lucid  planet  sustaining  a  life  not  mark- 
edly different  from  the  human,  and  this  as  the  result 
of  but  a  cursory  study. 

Then,  as  Moysey  turned  the  eyepiece  of  the  tele- 
scope on  the  interstellar  spaces,  Sophie  understood  the 
need  which  most  of  those  who  have  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  a  planet  in  the  vault  of  ether  must  have  felt, 
the  need  of  sound.  It  explained  Kepler's  "Harmony 
of  the  Worlds,"  for  each  globe  of  light  seems  to  move 
to  the  striking  of  a  note  too  sonorous  for  the  human 
ear. 

Shivering,  the  girl  drew  back  from  her  first  glance. 
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"Are  there  no  mad  astronomers?"  she  asked.  Moy- 
sey  laughed,  but  her  high  sensitiveness  carried  him 
back  to  those  wonderful  first  days  when,  guided  by  an 
old  text-book,  he  had  first  turned  a  spyglass  on  the 
moon.  On  the  wall  of  Hele  there  still  stood  the  sun- 
dial he  had  drawn  tp  scale  during  those  early  months. 
His  original  talent  being  mathematical,  he  had  found 
an  application  for  it  in  a  sphere  wherein  no  worker  can 
be  tempted  to  an  earth-bound  flight,  nor,  like  the 
chemist,  turn  his  talent  to  the  service  of  commerce  and 
money-making.  Truly  celestial  through  and  through 
is  this  high  calling. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  cold  of  interstellar  space  and 
next  day  sent  for  meteorites  that  he  might  read  for 
her  those  Rosetta  stones  of  a  time  so  remote  that  the 
brain  staggers  at  the  conception  of  it.  Watching  these 
two,  Mrs.  Botterill  thought  of  the  list  in  a  round,  boy- 
ish hand  which  she  kept  among  her  treasures.  It  was 
a  life's  program  drawn  up  at  a  time  when  the  years 
seem  endless.    She  knew  it  by  heart;  it  began  thus: 

Lunar  Rays. 
Periodicity  of  Sun-spots. 
Perihelion  of  Mercury. 
Rotation  of  Venus. 

Now  from  the  great  mathematical  problem  of 
astronomy,  whether  the  Newtonian  law  is  all  that  ac- 
counts for  the  orbits  of  the  solar  system,  from  the 
story  of  the  **ghost  planet,"  Vulcan,  he  flung  himself 
on  the  titanic  mystery  of  the  articulation  of  the  star- 
world.  What  is  it  that  holds  the  solar  systems  them- 
selves in  place,  guides  their  motions,  keeps  all  safe — 
as  long  as  they  are  safe — from  that  wandering  tramp 
the  dead-star.     But  when  he  began  to   explain  the 
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hyperbola  and  the  ellipse  and  the  bearing  of  them  on 
the  paths  of  the  comets,  Sophie  burst  out: 

"But  I  know.  I've  learned  conies.  I  never  knew 
before  that  they  were  of  any  real  use." 

She  felt  herself  getting  hold  of  him  mentally  while, 
in  reality,  he  was  only  filling  an  empty  vessel.  Mrs. 
Botterill,  warming  her  toes  at  the  stove,  laughed  to 
herself  at  the  contrast  between  these  swaying  worlds 
outside  the  dome  and  this  perturbing  influence  of  a 
woman.  For  never  before,  not  even  to  her,  had 
Moysey  so  unfolded  the  passion  of  his  mind. 

"But,"  said  he,  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm,  "all  that  is 
theatrical.  'Tis  this  that  holds  one,"  and  he  pointed 
to  a  maze  of  figures  on  his  table.  "Look  at  that,  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  decimal's  error  puts  it  all  out  of 
count.    It's  steel-sure.    That's  what  it  is,  steel-sure." 

"Why  do  you  do  it?"  asked  Sophie  at  last.  Mrs. 
Botterill  threw  up  her  hands  in  wonder  at  the  question ; 
surely  the  Great  Dipper  outside  was  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation. 

"I  want,"  he  said  curtly,  "I  want  to  know.  And 
you  never  tire  of  knowing.  When  you've  learned  one 
thing,  another  starts  up.  Desire,  that's  it.  But  with 
this  desire,  satisfaction  doesn't  sicken  one.  You're 
only  the  jollier,  the  bolder  for  the  next.  Everything 
else  satiates  you." 

He  laughed  as  he  flung  down  a  book,  standing  with 
his  foot  on  a  chair-rail. 

"It's  big  and  hard  and  cold  and  impersonal.  If 
doesn't  care  a  damn  for  you.  It  just  flings  you  back. 
No,  it  doesn't;  it  lets  you  dash  yourself  against  it — 
break  yourself,  or  pick  yourself  up  again,  it's  all  one 
to  It.  But  you  can't  be  a  slacker.  You  must  be  wary 
and  cautious  to  play  a  game  with  this,  till  the  time 
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comes  for  a  burst.  Like  flying,  you  know,  crawling  on 
bit  by  bit  till  the  time  comes  to  take  your  life  in  your 
hand  and  trust  yourself.    Trust  yourself,  that's  it." 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  helpl"  exclaimed  Sophie. 

"Well,  we'll  see,"  said  he,  trying  not  to  smile, 
"some  women  are  quite  cute  at  it.  There's  a  lot  of 
mechanical  work  first.  But  you  are  mother's  secre- 
tary, not  mine." 

On  their  way  down  Mrs.  Botterill  said  to  the  girl: 

"Come  in  here,  I  want  to  show  you  something." 
She  led  the  way  into  a  whitewashed  room  with  one 
deep  window  under  the  roof.  The  walls  at  Hele  were 
three  feet  deep. 

"Kneel  down  and  look  out,"  said  Tabitha. 

Between  a  wide  dip  in  the  trees  which  grew  up  to- 
ward the  moor,  the  sky* was  visible  with  its  host  of 
stars. 

"That's  where  he  used  to  turn  his  spyglass,"  said 
Mrs.  Botterill.  "I  often  wonder  whether,  if  there  had 
been  no  dip  in  the  trees  here,  he  would  have  chosen 
this  work  as  he  has.  Queer  small  things  make  such 
a  difference." 

Then  she  went  on  to  talk  of  the  sheltered  lives  of 
most  successful  men  of  science.  Of  how,  for  many, 
some  kind  of  woman  has  to  serve  as  a  wall  of  pro- 
tection.   Said  Tabitha  with  a  laugh : 

"Moysey  eats  when  he's  hungry,  though  he  has  no 
notion  how  the  food  comes  to  him.  He  has  a  healthy 
appetite,  and  he  often  feeds  with  his  eyes  on  his  work. 
I  stick  trays  under  his  nose;  let  no  one  go  near  him. 
He'll  want  that  all  his  life  from  someone,  while  he's 
spinning  his  brain  cobwebs." 

She  seemed  to  Sophie  to  be  trying  to  utter  a  warn- 
ing. 
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''But  how  cold  and  sad  and  far  away  it  sounds!" 
exclaimed  the  girl. 

"Oh,  but  he's  very  human,"  laughed  Mrs.  Botterill. 
"He's  the  happiest  fellow  I  know.  He's  never  had 
any  doubts.  This  business  is  the  solid,  satisfying  pillar 
of  his  world.  Atlas,  you  know,  must  have  missed  the 
world  on  his  shoulders  when  they  took  it  off.  So 
do  men.  It  gives  a  meaning,  a  reality  to  existence.  I 
can't  put  it — ^but  Frost  hasn't  it  yet.  Nick  has,  though. 
Nick's  a  real  good  workman.  There  was  once  a  man, 
they  say,  to  whom  the  Almighty  appeared,  and  so  the 
man  asked  a  question.  Said  he :  'What  is  the  purpose 
of  my  existence?'  And  the  answer  was:  'What  you 
can't  live  without.'  If  you  asked  Nick  what  his  was, 
he'd  say,  'Stained  glass.'  If  you  asked  Moysey,  he'd 
say,  at  present,  to  explain  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  In 
a  wreck  of  the  universe  he'd  cling  to  that." 

As  they  felt  their  way  downstairs,  Sophie  slipped  a 
hand  into  Mrs.  Botterill's. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  older  woman.  They  were 
using  what  Frost  called  "woman's  shorthand  notes." 

Outside,  when  Sophie  looked  down  next  morning, 
the  milkers  had  already  started  work.  Wisps  of  rose- 
pink  were  drifting  across  the  sky  behind  the  sycamores, 
the  morning  star  shone  still,  yet  fainter  and  more  faint. 
Presently,  with  her  head  in  its  sun-bonnet  laid  along 
Maydew's  side,  she  was  listening  to  the  tinkling  sound 
of  the  milk  against  the  side  of  her  pail.  On  the  wings 
of  the  starlings  overhead  the  light  shone  like  bronze; 
warmer  grew  the  red-brown  coats  of  the  cows  as  the 
light  widened. 

Starting  fearfully,  she  heard  Moysey's  voice  behind 
her. 

"I  wonder,"   said  he,   "if  I   could  possibly   drink 
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some  of  that  milk.  But,  ugh  I  it's  so  slithery  and 
bodiless." 

Maydew  looked  round  indignantly,  for  Sophie 
pushed  the  pail  aside. 

"Wait,"  cried  she;  "go  back.  There's  tea.  Til 
bring  it  to  you." 

When  she  carried  a  tray  to  the  observatory,  with 
tea  brewed  from  the  water  that  Jasper  had  set  on  to 
boil,  she  found  the  hero  outstretched  on  his  sofa,  and, 
by  the  noise  of  his  breathing,  asleep. 

Placing  the  tray  down  quietly,  she  waited.  Then 
having  vainly  clinked  cup  and  spoon,  she  poured  out  a 
cup  of  tea  and,  kneeling  down,  held  it  so  that  the  steam 
might  tickle  the  nostrils  of  the  god.    The  spell  worked. 

"By  George  I"  he  exclaimed,  and,  when  he  swung 
his  legs  off  the  sofa,  girl  and  cup  and  man  got  inter- 
mingled. With  an  extraordinary  prickling  sensation  of 
his  skin,  Moysey  found  himself  regretting  the  hanging 
flaps  of  her  bonnet. 

When  Jasper  came  up  later,  he  found  them  arrang- 
ing research  work  together.  For  several  mornings  also 
the  maneuver  of  the  tea-tray  was  repeated,  till  Tabitha 
gave  a  hint  by  providing  a  methylated-spirit  apparatus. 

But  it  was  useless;  like  lapwing  to  the  nest  Sophie 
fled  to  this  new  delight,  adapting  herself  with  a  girl's 
facility  to  a  work  dictated  by  her  emotional  needs. 


CHAPTER  VI 


A   KING  AND   VASSALS 


At  first  Moysey  found  in  Sophie  merely  an  audience, 
or,  rather,  that  ideal  spectator  who  identifies  himself 
with  the  work  in  hand;  such  a  being,  in  fact,  as  one 
invents  for  oneself  at  the  start,  before  the  outer  world 
has  been  made  to  listen.  For  that  reason  is  early 
work  often  more  spirited  than  later;  not  that  skill  has 
failed,  but  because  the  audience  of  real  life  is  un- 
satisfactory, not  only  remaining  tearless  at  tragedy, 
and  withholding  its  laughter  at  jest,  but  failing  to 
identify  itself  with  the  passionate  movement  of  the 
drama,  a  crime  of  which  no  self-evolved  audience  could 
possibly  be  guilty. 

Moysey's  brain  worked  best  in  silence;  nor  did  he 
seek  honors,  being  perfectly  content  to  circle  in  the 
thinker's  sky  as  a  dark  star.  One  day  there  would  be 
a  membership  of  the  Societe  Astronomique  de  France, 
an  F.  R.  S.,  the  companionship  of  fellow-workers. 
Once  or  twice  when  Frost's  social  knowledge  received 
recognition,  Botterill  paused,  asking  himself  a  question. 
But  no  1  he  really  had  no  love  of  toys. 

None  the  less  he  loved  the  applause  of  sincerity. 
For  to  Sophie  this  youth,  who  worked  harder  than 
anyone  she  had  ever  known,  was  a  godlike  being.  She 
compared  him  with  Dr.  Revel  and  the  doctor's  test- 
tubes  played  a  large  part  in  the  comparison,  for  these 
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were  often  neglected,  whereas  to  Moysey's  tools  was 
devoted  the  most  meticulous  care. 

Night  after  night,  as  she  lay  wakeful,  she  would 
work  like  a  novelist  at  the  creation  of  his  personality, 
hearing  him  in  fancy  say  the  things  that  turn  the  lock 
in  the  key  of  character.  With  a  flash  of  insight  she 
would  divine  the  meaning  of  some  act  of  his,  as  though 
it  were  a  luminous  ray  lighting  up  the  inner  recesses 
of  his  nature.  Between  sleep  and  waking  she  recalled 
his  expression  as  he  bent  over  his  work,  his  facial 
muscles  twisted,  his  hand  driving  over  the  paper  in  a 
frenzy  when  thought  was  leaping.  Figuring  to  herself 
the  edifice  of  his  completed  work,  she  envied  his  mother 
all  the  help  she  had  been  able  to  give  him.  Then, 
dying  down  into  depression,  she  thought  of  other  in- 
fluences, tenderer  still,  that  might  be  in  his  life.  Piti- 
fully beholding  herself  thrown  out,  she  created  the 
being  he  would  love,  something,  she  supposed,  between 
a  grande  dame  and  a  University  graduate.  The  next 
minute  she  fell  to  longing  that  his  work  could  bulk 
more  largely  in  public  life;  saw  him  solving  some 
problem  of  aeronautics,  while  a  great  concourse  waited 
to  see  the  master  of  air-craft;  in  short,  she  gratified 
her  taste  for  histrionics  at  the  cost  of  her  own  self- 
condemnation,  for  she  recognized  that  it  was  only 
Nicholas  who  should  by  rights  be  left  to  play  rhapsodic 
variations  on  the  tune  of  Conquering  Kings.  Plunging 
deeper  still,  she  wondered  about  him  with  women ;  what 
did  he  know  about  them?  Did  he  discriminate  be- 
tween romance  and  its  shadow? 

At  her  work  with  him  she  would  sit  cold  and 
trembling,  getting  cramped  and  weary  as  the  hours 
crawled  on,  but  still  pursuing  her  task.  Neither 
naturally  quick  nor  neat,  she  learned  to  be  both.     So 
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the  peacock  spread  his  plumage,  as  Moysey  walked 
about,  sometimes  showing  her  how  he  could  imagine 
as  well  as  observe  and  calculate.  From  the  varied 
armory  that  was  his  he  drew  things  new  and  old;  at 
one  moment  It  would  be  a  picture  of  the  dark  star 
moving  toward  Earth,  making  itself  first  known  by 
aberrations  in  the  planetary  orbits  till  the  last  dread- 
ful hours  when,  traveling  toward  us  visibly,  with  ever- 
increasing  speed  it  would  dash  to  pieces  the  Earth,  that 
rickety  child  of  the  solar  existence. 

She  learned  to  photograph  and,  reading  whatever 
she  could  understand,  drew  star-maps  for  her  own 
guidance.  Tabitha  became  alarmed  as  she  watched 
the  strain  of  weariness  grow  on  the  girl's  face.  She 
longed  to  send  her  away;  in  default  of  that  kept  her 
at  jam-making  and  pickling.  Yet  still  the  strained  eyes 
grew  wider,  the  tired  body  was  driven  ever  the  more 
relentlessly.  But  Moysey  slept  sound  of  nights  and 
worked  her  mercilessly.  When  she  was  absent  his 
nerves  were  on  edge ;  unable  to  concentrate,  he  would 
worry  over  letters  to  be  answered.  Fretting  like  a 
child  he  would  listen  for  the  quiet  opening  of  the  door 
in  the  staircase.  At  the  sound  of  the  relief  of  his 
voice  when  he  hailed  her,  her  face  would  flush,  her 
hands  tremble.     But  he  never  noticed. 

At  last  he  began  to  plan  a  book;  the  nebulae,  with 
photographs;  a  dissertation  on  the  spiral  form; 
analysis  of  the  spectograms  of  the  planets.  And  as 
to  densities  ...  he  paused. 

She  looked  up  from  her  note-taking.  "  *The  history 
of  a  world,'  "  she  cried,  "for  a  title." 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her;  the  moment  was  a 
joyous  Pisgah  sight.  Then  seeing  her  trembling, 
paling,  his  emotion  answered  hers. 
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"Ours,  the  book,  yours  and  minel"  he  exclaimed. 
Suddenly  the  expression  struck  him  as  queer,  its  sug- 
gestion even  coarse.  His  eyes  wavered,  fell,  before 
hers.  Yet  instantly  he  harked  back  to  this  scheme 
and  forgot  her ;  the  male  in  him  began  strutting  again. 

"It's  been  done,  of  course,"  he  said.  "But  up-to- 
date,  that's  different,  with  the  new  nebular  ideas,  and 
the  story  of  the  novas.  Yes,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
planetary  stages  now  reached.    Yes,  yes " 

He  stood  tapping  his  teeth  with  a  pencil. 

"Prophecy,  too,  the  death  of  a  world  .  .  .  and 
radioactivity,  that'll  come  in.  Yes,  it'll  go.  It's  a 
new  combination,  at  any  rate." 

She  stood  in  front  of  him,  white-faced,  deliberately 
sending  out  waves  of  longing,  as  signals  to  attract  him 
to  her  personal  existence.  But,  sitting  down  in  her 
vacated  seat,  he  began  to  scrawl  pencil-notes.  Then, 
at  last,  struck  by  her  silence,  he  looked  up.  In  the 
mingled  joy  and  pain  of  the  moment  she  stood  poised, 
her  head  high,  wavering  to  and  fro,  being  uplifted  by 
the  stress  within. 

"Stop  a  minute,"  he  said,  "don't  move.  Stay  where 
you  are." 

Seizing  drawing-pins,  he  began  to  fasten  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper  to  the  wall  on  which  her  shadow  was 
reflected. 

"The  priestess  of  the  idea !"  he  laughed.  "I  can't 
draw,  but  I  can  trace  an  outline.  It  shall  stand  here 
forever  as  a  witness  to  this  moment." 

With  great  dashes  of  the  pencil  he  worked,  scratch- 
ing presto,  prestissimo. 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  you've  moved!" 

When  he  looked  at  her  he  saw  that  her  face  was 
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convulsed.  Bursting  into  tears,  she  bent  over  her 
table  and  laid  her  arms  along  it. 

^'Sophie,  Sophie,  what  is  it?"  he  cried,  laying  a  hand 
on  her  shoulder.    "What  is  the  matter?" 

"I'm  tired,  that's  all,"  she  answered,  her  voice 
muffled.    "Don't  take  any  notice." 

Some  of  Frost's  surly  remarks  occurred  to  Moysey. 

"You  are  wearing  the  girl  out,"  he  had  said,  "an 
abominably  selfish  thing  to  do,  too.  You're  nothing 
but  a  Johnny-head-in-air  and  it's  turning  out  uncom- 
monly hard  for  the  girl.  She  isn't  made  for  all  your 
collar-work." 

"Well,  why  does  she  try  to  do  it  then?"  he  had 
retorted. 

But  Jasper  only  grunted.  And  now,  with  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  he  reflected  on  the  inferior  staying 
power  of  women.  All  this  tomfoolery  was  nothing  but 
the  result  of  the  late  hours. 

He  looked  down  and  saw  how  in  the  glow  of  the 
reading-lamp  her  lashes  lay  along  her  cheeks.  She 
had  ceased  sobbing,  but  held  her  head  down  like  a 
stricken  child.  The  Greek  chiton-shaped  dress  which 
Tabitha  had  designed  for  her  crossed,  gold-edged  in 
front,  down  her  breast.  He  bent  lower,  longing  in- 
explicably to  slip  a  hand  between  the  folds.  Then  he 
withdrew  the  brotherly  hand  which  was  only  possible 
as  long  as  it  meant  nothing.  Bending  lower  still,  he 
became  aware  of  the  pulsing  of  her  whole  frame. 

Turning  abruptly  on  his  heel,  he  started  aimlessly 
playing  with  the  things  on  his  own  table.  In  the  midst 
of  this  he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  Her  position 
remained  unchanged,  but  still  he  could  fancy  the  life 
thrilling  in  her  veins. 

In  a  moment  he  had  yielded. 
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"Sophie,  Sophie  1"  he  cried  and,  flinging  his  arm 
round  her,  laid  a  cheek  to  hers.  "My  dear,  have  I 
been  cruel?" 

When  she  turned  and  yielded,  pressing  her  head 
into  the  bend  of  his  shoulder,  they  clung  to  one  an- 
other as  though  the  ship  were  going  down  under  them. 
At  last,  holding  her  away  at  arm's  length,  he  said : 

"Look  at  me,  Sophie." 

And,  when  she  could  not,  he  watched  with  glee  the 
color  rising  in  her  cheeks,  the  faint  flickering  of  the 
eyelids  she  vainly  struggled  to  raise. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  he  asked,  with  a  lurking  smile. 

But  it  was  an  unwise  question,  putting  far  too  great 
a  strain  on  the  childish  dalliance  of  the  last  moments. 
She  was  here  in  charge  of  a  brain,  set  over  it  by 
Tabitha ;  and  this  was  how  she  had  fulfilled  her  trust. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said  crossly,  pushing  him  away.  "I 
don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me.  And  if  you 
go  on  just  as  badly  as  I  do,  what'U  be  the  end?"  She 
flung  her  hands  up  to  her  disordered  hair  while  he 
roared  with  laughter  at  the  predicament  she  suggested. 
But,  bitterly  condemning  herself  to  the  worst  penalty 
she  could  conceive,  she  whimpered: 

"I'm  sorry  for  being  such  a  fool.  But  I  don't  sup- 
pose you'll  really  miss  my  help." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you're  not  coming  again?" 

"I  can't,  I  can't,"  she  protested. 

"Why  on  earth  not?"  he  persisted.  "It's  only  be- 
cause you  know  you  care — ^you  want  me — and  I  want 
you." 

"  'Tisn't  true.  Not  the  least.  You  don't  want  me. 
You've  never  cared.  I  wish  I'd  never  been  born.  You 
don't  know  what  it's  been — ^this  place — ^this  quiet — 
those  outside." 
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For  Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  so  to  say,  were  spec- 
tators of  this  scene. 

"And,"  she  went  on,  "we'll  never  be  like  this  again. 
It's  my  doing.  I  could  beat  myself  when  I  think  what 
I've  done.'* 

"What  have  you  done?" 

"You  know." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Shown  me  what  a  fool  I've  been, 
sitting  here  working  when  you  were  near,  your  eyes, 
your  lips,  you,  all  you " 

This  time  he  gathered  her  into  his  arms  by  main 
force  and  in  the  bliss  of  that  embrace  she  forgot  the 
terms  of  his  surrender. 

Yes;  his  surrender.  That  was  the  way  she  saw  it 
when,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  she  recalled  every 
moment  of  the  night.  He  was  turning  from  his  work 
for  her.  He  was  no  better  now  than  that  scarecrow 
of  warning,  Nicholas.  All  her  doing.  She  held  her 
arms  tightly  strained  to  herself  in  the  misery  of  the 
confession  and  wondered  why  more  women  have  not 
been  found  ready  to  mutilate  themselves,  lest  the  lower 
gifts  should  make  it  impossible  for  the  higher  to  be 
bestowed. 

In  the  observatory  meanwhile  Moysey  listened  al- 
most with  relief  to  the  sound  of  her  retreating  foot- 
steps. He  was  like  a  man  who,  having  traversed  a 
mountain  pathway  in  the  dark,  looks  back  on  it  in  the 
daylight  and  wonders  how  he  could  have  escaped  its 
pitfalls.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  get  back  to  the 
old  settled  ways  which  now  seemed  so  peaceful  till 
he  had  seen  this  affair  through.  He  recalled  Frost's 
frank  analysis  of  the  girl:  cold-blooded  devil  Frost! 
It  was  a  mere  impertinence  for  him  to  talk  of  Sophie 
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as  a  sociologist  might  do.  Was  she  a  specimen  to 
be  labeled? 

Outside  he  felt  the  stars  mocking  him,  waiting  there 
for  the  labor  he  could  not  give  them  at  this  moment. 
Let  them  stay  there,  as  for  sons  they  had  stayed, 
unnoted.  The  devilishness  of  the  thing  which  had 
attracted  him  lay  in  its  waywardness.  It  came  froni 
the  unknown  in  the  girl  to  the  unknown  in  him,  which 
answered.  He  felt  at  the  moment  nothing  but  the 
mad  impatience  of  the  baffled.  Had  they  only  lived 
on  a  desert  island  this  interruption  would  have  been 
but  of  the  slightest.  He  would  have  seen  to  that  at 
any  rate. 

Below,  in  Sampson's  deserted  room,  Mrs.  Botterill 
was  talking  to  Jasper  Frost.  Both  of  them  knew 
that,  for  all  the  brag  and  show  of  these  weeks'  work, 
it  was  nothing  but  tinsel  stuff  that  was  being  turned 
out  upstairs. 

"It's  youth,  desire,  what  you  will,"  said  Tabitha, 
shrugging  her  shoulders. 

Exquisitely  uncomfortable,  Jasper  grasped  his  coat- 
collar.  He  did  most  heartily  wish  at  the  moment  that 
everyone  would  not  yearn  to  unpack  their  heart  to  him. 
Yet  she  was  a  dear  woman,  and  if  this  was  a  relief 
to  her,  that  relief  she  must  have. 

"She's  asking  for  more  than  that,"  he  said. 

"Then  she  won't  get  it,"  snapped  Tabitha. 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  he  answered  meditatively. 

"Of  course  she  won't,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill,  "he's 
doing  nothing  but  show  off  before  her.  When  he's  at 
the  real  work  he'll  drop  her.  Oh,  it's  all  right  for 
him.  It's  not  Moysey  I'm  bothering  about.  Irritation 
only  is  what  he'll  feel  and  that  he'll  soon  sweep  aside. 
I  know.     I've  been  this  way  before.     A  Botterill  in 
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love  will  give  a  woman  exactly  what  she  wants.  A 
Botterill  knows  how  to  catch  a  train.  My  word, 
doesn't  he?  Then  it's  over.  That's  all.  He's  caught 
it.  If  Sophie  Revel  had  asked  my  son  for  fripperies, 
for  toys  and  flirtation,  he'd  have  turned  himself  into 
a  Merry  Andrew  to  please  her.  As  it  is,  she  wants 
a  glorious  hero.    He  accordingly  gives  her  the  hero." 

Jasper  laughed. 

"Don't  1"  she  cried,  "don't  1  For  the  brief  space 
of  six  months  my  old  Nick  was  a  social  reformer  just 
to  win  me.  He  planned  a  lifetime  of  Socialism,  of 
running  after  lame  ducks,  wholesale,  to  please  me. 
Then  he  went  back  to  his  glass.  Here's  Moysey  doing 
the  same.  Only  he  plays  the  Colossus.  He's  Tycho 
Brahe  and  Kepler  and  Flammarion  and  Lockyer  rolled 
in  one.  And  he  hasn't  done  a  stroke  of  work  all  the 
time  they've  been  together.    Not  of  real  work." 

"There  he  is,"  said  Jasper,  as  they  heard  his  step 
on  the  stairs  outside.    "I'm  off." 

In  the  doorway  opening  on  the  matted  hall,  Tabitha 
awaited  her  son,  holding  her  candle  up  to  light  him. 
Moysey  thought  how  fine  she  looked,  with  her  pile 
of  white  hair  above  her  blue  gown.  It  was  as  if  his 
eyes  had  been  opened  to  a  complete  new  set  of  ob- 
servations. 

There  in  Sampson's  room,  amid  the  horsehair- 
covered  furniture  and  the  old  mahogany,  they  fought 
their  battle.  It  was  probably  the  first  time  in  the 
Botterill  history  that  a  woman  had  come  to  hand- 
grips with  a  Botterill  man  over  a  vital  question. 

"You  and  Sophie  Revel,"  she  began  breathlessly. 

"Well,  what  of  us?" 

"Oh,  you  men!"  she  burst  out,  losing  all  control  of 
herself.     "Nicholas,  Sampson — and  now  you.     You 
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leave  me  to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  That's  my  part.  But 
big  matters,  they're  not  for  women.  Sampson  used 
to  keep  them  from  me;  Nicholas  does.  Oh,  he  talks, 
but  he  makes  his  decisions  for  himself  and  then  comes 
and  tells  me  all  about  it.  He  and  his  idylls  tool 
They  think  I  mind  his  making  love.  I  did,  but  that 
is  long  ago." 

"My  dear  mother,  I  really  don't  understand 
why " 

"No,  you  don't.  You  don't  understand  me,  or 
Sophie,  or  yourself.  I'm  not  icily  correct.  You're 
keeping  me  in  the  dark,  or  you  think  you  are,"  she 
cried  breathlessly. 

"You  won't  make  any  difference — ^this  way,"  he 
answered. 

"I  know  it.  But  I  will  know  about  what  there's 
between  you  and  Sophie.  She's  here  in  my  charge, 
and  you  are  my  son." 

He  had  inherited  his  father's  easy  humor,  but  at 
this  he  turned  on  her  a  face  of  mingled  anger  and 
contempt.    She  had  driven  him  to  outward  defiance. 

"She  wants  me,"  he  repeated,  using  his  formula, 
"and  I  want  her.  I've  always  had  everything  I  wanted. 
So  I'm  going  to  have  this.  But  why  the  devil  you're 
making  such  a  fuss  I  don't  know.  And  why  you  should 
read  the  Book  of  Revelations  and  the  Riot  Act,  I  can't 
say." 

The  blow  had  sobered  Mrs.  Botterill.  With  it  she 
came  back  to  her  calm,  every-day  self,  realizing  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  a  son  to  be  the  child  of  one 
parent  alone. 

"Moysey,  listen,"  she  said,  "she  wants  you,  and  you 
want  her!  Is  that  all?  Oh,  Moysey,  though  I've 
never  known  it,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  loving  for 
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love.  You  don't  know  that  yet.  And — ^you  want  a 
meek  woman,  mentally  meek,  one  who  will  live  her 
own  intellectual  life,  and  let  you  live  yours  separately. 
You  and  she  I  You  mustn't  go  on  the  rocks  for  the 
want  of  a  pilot." 

A  little  shorter  than  her  son,  she  had  to  stand  on 
tiptoe  to  look  closely  at  his  moody  face  in  the  candle- 
light. 

"She  won't  be  able  to  leave  you  alone  to  work.  She 
won't,  not  easily.  She  asks  more  than  you  can  give, 
my  son." 

"Oh,  you're  like  all  women,  timid,  worrying,"  he 
cried,  "taking  a  shadow  on  the  road  for  a  highway- 
man.   You've  lived  too  moody  a  life." 

"Look  how  all  these  weeks,"  she  persisted,  "she 
has  strained  herself,  all  her  powers,  to  keep  up  with 
your  work.  Instinct  in  her,  of  course.  But  you  picked 
her  up,  waited  for  her,  when  she  stumbled  after  you. 
You  answer  now  in  the  time  of  wooing.  But  then? 
Afterwards?    How  will  it  be  with  both  of  you?" 

"As  it  is  with  others  in  the  same  case,  I  suppose," 
he  said  sullenly. 

Yet,  even  now  he  recognized  in  half-instinctive 
fashion  that  he  was  trying  to  escape  from  two  enemies 
to  his  independence,  of  which  by  far  the  most  insidious 
was  Sophie's  claim  to  enter  his  mental  kingdom.  Even 
now  he  resented  it  bitterly  as  no  better  than  an  in- 
trusion. Since,  however,  the  only  way  to  win  her  was 
by  yielding,  then  yield  he  must.  For  a  time,  only 
for  a  time,  he  told  himself.  He  took  comfort  from 
the  mere  childishness  of  her  untrained  effort. 

"You'll  push  her  out  of  your  workshop  later,"  cried 
Mrs.  Botterill;  "you  will  make  her  life  a  starved  one." 

Half  hating  her  for  this  insight,  he  taunted  her  with 
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the  obvious  fact  that  she  studied  the  girl  more  care- 
fully than  she  did  her  son. 

It  was  true,  for  him  she  felt  no  need  to  study. 

After  he  had  left  her  she  remained  deep  in  thought. 
Only  one  other  course  lay  before  her,  as  an  alternative, 
and  that  was  an  appeal  to  Sophie.  This,  however, 
she  felt  to  be  impossible,  since  it  would  be  asking 
merely  for  gratitude.  No;  the  girl  must,  it  seemed, 
bear,  with  others  of  her  caliber,  that  immense  loneli- 
ness of  the  woman  who  gets,  instead  of  kinship,  mere 
mating.  Not  that  she  saw  her  son  as  a  bashaw;  it 
was  rather  that  in  the  grip  of  a  primal  instinct  he 
would  fight  with  the  sincerity  of  a  tiger.  And  to  see 
a  mental  force  wasting  its  power  in  a  tiger's  leaps 
struck  her  as  absurd. 

From  the  shadow  of  the  stable  wall  Jasper  watched 
Sophie  come  out  of  the  house  and  turn  upward  by  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  moor.  He  could  hear  the  tap  of 
her  heels  and  the  clang  of  the  white  gate  behind  her. 
The  summer  night  below  here  in  the  valley  was  warm 
and  still,  and  he  noticed  that  she  wore  no  cloak  over 
her  white  dress.  Going  back  into  the  house  he  fetched 
one  of  Tabitha's  from  behind  the  door.  Then  he,  too, 
disappeared  down  the  tree-shaded  lane. 

He  found  her  at  last  on  the  stone  seat  in  the  midst 
of  the  heather  whence,  by  day,  one  could  look  south- 
ward over  the  jagged  points  of  Rough  Tor  and  Brown 
Willy,  and  northward  to  the  silver  streak  that  is  the 
Atlantic. 

To-night  there  was  a  humming  in  the  air  like  the 
twanging  of  millions  of  wing-cases.  Close  to  the 
ground  one  heard  the  wind  stirring  the  tufts  of  heather 
and  grass.  Overhead  sounded  the  far  distant  murmur 
of  the  sea.     Fresh  and  infinitely  alive,  the  wind  and 
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the  moonlight  played  above  the  dark  surface  of  the 
moor  and  over  the  great  west  road,  where  the  sheep 
lay  clustered  for  warmth,  like  moon-rays  on  a  breaking 
sea.  To  the  left  rose  a  granite  cross,  so  old  that 
tradition  spoke  of  its  being  salved  from  the  wreckage 
of  Paganism  by  the  dedication  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
The  dome  of  sky  pulsed  and  throbbed  overhead. 

He  walked  toward  Sophie  and  then,  putting  the 
cloak  round  her,  turned  toward  home. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  she  said  at  last.  "It's 
Moysey " 

"Why  not  leave  Moysey  alone?"  he  asked. 

"But  I  can't.  You  don't  understand,"  she  answered, 
stamping  her  foot  angrily. 

"No,  well,  perhaps  I  don't.  But  I  knew  Moysey 
a  long  while  before  you  did." 

"But  that  doesn't  make  you  understand  ME,"  she 
protested. 

"No,  God  forbid  I"  said  he  rudely. 

When  they  entered  the  sitting-room  of  the  "Cat  and 
Fiddle,"  he  found  there  a  few  smoldering  ashes  on 
which,  kindling  them  into  a  flame,  he  warmed  some 
milk  for  her. 

"I  do  wish  you'd  help  me,"  she  whimpered.  "I'm 
very  unhappy." 

"I  know,"  said  he;  "but  you'll  be  worse  before 
you're  better.  And  you  wouldn't  be  bad  at  all,  if 
'twasn't  for  the  traitor  inside  you.  But  then,  without 
him,  you  wouldn't  be  a  woman." 

"Am  I  not  nice?"  she  asked,  smiling  up  at  him  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  interest  of  her  situation. 

"Well,  some  might  think  so,"  he  answered  discreetly. 

"But  you?" 

"Never  mind  what  I  think." 
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"But  I  want  to  know." 

"Well,  you  won't,"  he  replied  firmly.  "Now,  get 
to  bed." 

"Good-night,"  she  mocked,  smiling,  the  fair  iniquity, 
from  the  doorway. 

Soon  he  heard  from  overhead  the  gentle  closing 
of  her  door.  With  shoulders  humped  about  his  ears, 
he  grunted  something  incoherent.  Then  he  used  a 
very  rude  word  which  shall  not  stain  these  fair  pages. 

"Character  I  Character  I  Growing  it  fast — ^like 
angels'  wings,"  he  thought,  grinning  sardonically. 


CHAPTER  VII 
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When  old  Sampson  not  only  started  a  temperature, 
but  also  persisted  in  keeping  it,  Tabitha  had  his  bed 
moved  downstairs,  where  he  could  watch  the  quivering 
summer  air.  For  a  wonder  this  morning  he  was 
alone  with  the  doctor.  Keeking  round  the  bed-curtains 
suspiciously  he  asked  anxiously : 

"She  idn't  here,  is  she?  Don't  want  her  to  hear 
what  I've  got  to  say.    But  a's  got  ears  like  a  lynx.'' 

Suspecting  nothing  more  serious  than  the  substitu- 
tion of  mutton  for  fowl  broth,  Dr.  Prideaux  came 
closer,  his  gray  eyes  twinkling  above  his  crooked  nose, 
which  ran  wave-like,  Punic  fashion,  across  his  hatchet 
face.  Gray  hair,  brushed  up  fiercely  on  each  side,  gave 
him  a  look  of  surprise. 

"Never  did  like,"  maundered  Sampson,  "seeing  eggs 
hatched  out  as  she  hadn't  laid,  Tabartha  didn't.  And 
now  that  for  the  first  time  that  boy  of  hers  is  putting 
his  money  on  a  good  thing,  she's  thwarting  him.  What 
do  'ee  think,  now,  as  a  doctor,  of  that  maid  they've 
got  here  for  a  daughter-law?  Good  enough,  idn't  her? 
Good  clean  skin,  well  built,  too?" 

"Couldn't  be  better,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"I  knowed  you'd  say  so.  Well,  now,  Tabartha  don't 
like  it.  Getting  over  the  g^rl,  /  can  see,  making  her 
miserable." 

244 
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"She's  mostly  got  a  reason  for  what  she  does,"  said 
Dr.  Prideaux. 

"So  she  has.  Only  sometimes  they'm  bad  *uns. 
She's  been  first  fiddle  with  that  lad  and  don't  want  to 
be  second.  Not  that  her  says  so,  of  course.  But  give 
'em  the  chance  and  they'll  set  the  Botterills  up,  him 
and  this  girl  will,  I  mean.  No  more  hanging  the 
thread  on  one  life.  That's  been  going  on  too  long. 
But  I've  give  'em  the  chance.  Brought  her  to  his 
arms,  sure  enough." 

Dr.  Prideaux  laughed  at  the  cunning  old  eyes  peer- 
ing at  him  from  the  pillows. 

"I've  sent  'em  both  ofl  for  the  day.  They'm  away, 
driving  together.  I  put  'en  up  to  it  and  Tabartha's 
only  just  found  it  out.  He's  driving  Prince,  and  the 
maid,  she  was  all  eyes  when  she  come  in  this  morning. 

Oh,  Lord,  Lord "    He  kicked,  his  legs  ecstatically 

at  the  thought  of  his  skill. 

"Stars!  tidn't  stars  they'm  seeing  in  each  other's 
eyes.  If  he's  got  any  sperit  they'll  not  be  back  till 
to-morra.    And  if  he's  a  Botterill,  not  then." 

Dr.  Prideaux's  principle  was  always  to  hear  the 
other  side.  He  went  off  to  seek  that  from  Mrs. 
Botterill.  As  they  walked  down  the  lane  together,  he 
told  her  what  he  had  just  heard. 

"Yes,"  she  confessed,  "I  suppose  I'm  beaten.  But 
you're  not  to  think  there's  anything  wrong  with  the 
girl  because  I  don't  like  this  marriage.  She  offered  to 
go  last  week.  The  only  thing  I've  done  is  to  make 
my  boy  hate  me.     I'm  glad  it's  over,  though." 

"Then  you  think  this  decides  things?" 

"Oh,  surely.  She  came  and  saw  me  before  she  left. 
I  knew  then.  Well,"  after  a  pause,  "it's  wisest  to  keep 
your  ideal  low.     Only  just  above  ground,  and  then 
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you  won't  tumble  over  it.  But  it  isn't  for  Moyscy — 
mainly,  that  Fm  anxious.  You  don't  think  I'm  alto- 
gether a  selfish  woman,  do  you?" 

'*I  think,"  said  Dr.  Prideaux,  putting  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  "that  you  don't  take  things  simply  enough, 
that's  all.    You  say  the  girl's  all  right." 

"As  pure  and  fine  as  a  girl  need  be." 

"Well,  now  then,  why  look  grim  over  remote  con- 
tingencies? What  you  want  to  realize  is  that  all  life's 
no  more  than  a  by-product  of  matter  and  to— act  ac- 
cordingly. No  more,  no  less,  a  by-product  of  matter, 
only  finer  or  coarser  according  to  circumstances." 

She  stood  with  her  hand  on  his  horse's  neck,  feeling 
glad  that  he  could  still  philosophize,  for  all  his  forty 
miles'  round. 

"These  young  people  and  what  old  Sampson  expects 
of  'em,  that's  all  you'd  better  worry  about.  And  years, 
centuries  perhaps,  of  pleasant  days  at  Hele,  depending 
for  those  unborn  on  this  business." 

"And  you,"  she  asked,  suddenly  venturing  a  ques- 
tion she  had  often  asked  mentally:  "You  and  the 
Botterills?  Do  you  want  them  always  to  have  and 
to  hold?" 

It  was,  by  a  curious  fatality,  the  forebears  of  Dr. 
Humphry  Prideaux  who  had  been  displaced  at  Hele 
by  the  Botterills.  The  very  ground  they  now  trod 
was  once  Prideaux-land  and  the  doctor  himself  had 
known  poverty  and  struggle  through  the  strength  of 
the  Botterill  grip. 

"Madam,"  said  he  with  his  crooked  smile,  "I've  got 
to  take  my  own  medicine.  Just  by-products  of  matter, 
Prideaux  weakness  and  Botterill  strength." 

He  was  for  mounting,  but  she  stopped  him  again. 

"Doctor,"  asked  she,  "do — ^you — ^love  the  Botterills? 
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They're  strong,  masterful.  Little  popinjays  as  some 
of  them  look,  there's  something  in  them  that  makes 
them  top-dog.  There  are  three  lads  here,  all  hanging 
round  that  girl,  but  where  Jasper  and  Frank  have  to 
fetch  and  carry,  it  is  to  my  boy  that  she  will  crawl. 
Do  you  really  love  the  Botterills,  Dr.  Prideaux?" 

As  he  looked  at  her  with  the  light  full  on  her  up- 
turned face,  he  noticed  her  queer  glance  over  her 
shoulders.  She  was  in  that  particular  state  when  one 
hears  the  sounds  of  following  footsteps.  He  knew 
that  talking  was  a  relief. 

''Oh,  the  strain  grows  milder,"  she  continued. 
''Sampson  would  strike  his  wife  and  made  fun  of  her 
weak-mindedness  before  strangers,  Nicholas  is  always 
very  courteous,  Moysey  will  fix  his  eyes  on  the  stars. 
Much  gentler  now,  but  the  same  in  the  end  for  the 
wife.  She'll  be  lonely.  Doctor,  would  you  give  your 
girl  Olive  to  my  boy,  if  you  knew  what  I  know? 
Would  you?" 

"Damned  if  I  would  I"  said  he. 

"Well,  there  you  are  then.  I'm  not  one  of  those 
who  can  see  only  their  own  children.  Do  you  think 
I  like  being  shut  away  here?  I  can't  move,  though, 
for  there's  Sampson  and  Nicholas  and  Moysey  and 
all  my  lame  ducks.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  get  away  and 
handle  bigger  things.    I  know  I  have  the  power." 

"Lame  ducks  wholesale,  that's  all." 

"Precisely.  I  like  them  wholesale.  And  here  I 
have  to  live  in  a  perpetual  round  of  small  things. 
That's  why  a  molehill  looks  like  a  mountain  to  me. 
I've  nothing  but  molehills  round  me.  But  still  I  prefer 
my  conception  of  spirit  to  your  'by-product  of 
matter.'  " 

"Even  when  you  don't  really  believe  in  it,"  he  com- 
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mented  over  his  shoulder  as  he  rode  away.  And  that 
was  a  true  hit. 

In  the  battlefield  of  Sophie^s  own  mind  things  half 
buried  had  emerged  during  these  last  weeks,  for  she 
used  her  recollection  of  Little  Silver  as  a  scourge  to 
drive  the  offending  Eve  out  of  her  heart.  No  definite 
thought  there  was,  only  she  knew  that  something  in 
her  sided  with  Tabitha  and  struggled  against  the  boy; 
perhaps  gratitude,  perhaps  a  sense  of  treachery. 
Twice  had  she  packed  a  parcel,  meaning  to  slip  down 
to  the  train  at  Penquite,  but  only  to  return  and  fling 
herself  on  her  bed,  sunk  in  the  depths  of  self-contempt. 

To-day,  as  she  sped  with  her  lover  between  the 
hay-fields,  which  the  wind  waved  into  billowy  satin 
of  sheen  indescribable,  she  put  behind  her  all  thought 
of  anything  beyond  these  hours.  His  hand,  his  voice, 
his  care — and,  outside  those,  the  darkness.  Yet,  when 
the  wind  of  the  high  moors  blew  on  their  faces,  it 
brought  with  it  the  shadow  of  change.  They  ate  their 
meal  of  sandwiches  and  fruit  in  the  heather,  looking 
up  at  the  blue  dome  in  whose  flawless  depths  such 
strange  things  ride.  When  they  washed  hands  to- 
gether in  the  peaty  stream,  they  found  extraordinary 
pleasure  in  the  interlocking  of  fingers. 

From  the  summit  of  Brown  Willy  they  looked  across 
the  darkening  moor  to  the  point  where  the  cliffs  of 
Bottreaux  jut  out  into  the  Atlantic,  like  the  bulwarks 
of  a  sea  of  dream.  Then,  her  eyes  dazzled  by  the 
light,  Sophie's  glance  fell  on  the  lonely  farmhouse, 
tree-encircled,  that  lay  beyond  the  marshes.  Here,  in 
the  smoke  that  rose  steadily  into  the  air,  in  the  cows 
being  driven  in,  she  saw  a  picture  of  home  and  rest, 
of  the  far  aloofness  from  all  struggle.  At  their  feet, 
overgrown  with  the  red-pointed  whortleberries,  clus- 
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tered  the  granite-piled  walls  of  prehistoric  beehive 
huts.  In  these  relics  of  savage  homes  there  was  all 
the  tidal  force  of  life,  of  longing  for  the  miracle  when 
the  barriers  go  down,  the  mighty  barriers  that  separate 
man  from  woman.  Sweet  and  infinitely  fresh,  the  wind 
that  blew  straight  across  the  cliffs  and  marshes  from 
the  tossing  miles  of  sea  brought  with  it  the  passion 
of  a  wilder  life  than  that  wherein  conventions  move. 
In  a  moment  the  foolish  struggle  of  the  past  rolled 
up  into  the  flimsy  fetter  of  a  cobweb.  What  did  it 
amount  to?  Tabitha  had  been  kind;  Sophie  had 
neither  money  nor  position.  Yet  beside  this  call  of 
life  to  life  what  mattered  these  foolish  things? 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  cry. 

"You  and  II  You  and  I!"  she  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  *'Why  should  they  separate  us?  I  have 
been  cruel  and  foolish." 

"Never  mind,"  he  answered,  "this  makes  up." 

But  she  talked  on  feverishly. 

"You  and  I  here,  and  all  the  rest  away.  We  are 
vanished  ghosts  flickering  down  the  wind.  And  all 
the  hard  eyes  waiting,  watching — gone.  Oh,  no;  she 
was  not  hard,  your  mother.  She  had  forgotten,  or 
never  known,  what  we  know.    That  was  it." 

"Mother,"  cried  he  bitterly,  "what  has  mother  ever 
cared  for  but  her  own  way?  And  all  this  misery  she 
has  caused,  just  for  nothing  but  a  whim  1" 

In  the  great  rough  kitchen  at  the  farm,  with  a 
fire  of  gorse  and  peat  raging  halfway  up  the  chimney, 
she  sat  with  the  blaze  on  her  wind-burnt  cheeks,  her 
loose  knot  of  hair.  She  was  feeding  a  small  child 
with  cream  from  her  finger-tip,  its  pink  tongue  lapping 
calf-like  round  her  hand.  The  collie  stretched  in  the 
warmth  rapped  a  welcome  with  his  tail  on  the  sack 
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where  he  lay.  Outside  the  sky  was  growing  yellow 
in  the  afterglow. 

Kneeling  down,  Moysey  put  his  arms  about  her. 

"Send  the  child  away,"  he  whispered.  In  the  wind 
that  prowled  around  the  corners  of  the  house  he  heard 
his  pulses  throb. 

"We'll  go  on,"  he  said.  "I've  got  a  fresh  horse. 
The  man  will  stable  Prince  and  send  him  back  to- 
morrow." 

As  they  drove  away  into  the  mag^c  dusk,  he  won- 
dered at  her  eyes,  not  knowing  that  millions  of  the 
women  of  the  past  spoke  through  them,  those  who 
had  made  her  the  vibrating  creature  of  emotion  that 
she  was.  On  into  the  sunset  they  drove  where  rivers 
of  light  seemed  to  pour  into  the  seas  of  the  unknown. 
Later  on,  when  the  skies  changed,  Moysey  pointed 
upward  with  his  whip. 

"Starlight,"  he  said,  "our  friends  come  to  light  us 
home." 

For  to  that  had  dwindled  the  mystery  of  the  suns. 
Yet  these  two  were  in  the  grasp  of  a  law  as  strong 
as  any  which  points  a  finger  down  the  starways.  And 
perhaps  both  laws  serve  as  parts  of  the  same  guiding 
purpose. 

At  his  words  the  blood  leaped  in  her  face ;  she  crept 
closer,  and,  laughing,  he  understood. 

"My  life,"  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

They  found  Bottreaux  lit  up.  From  the  windows  of 
the  hotel  they  could  look  down  on  the  street,  where  in 
the  light  of  naphtha  flares  a  procession  was  winding 
downward  from  the  hill  to  the  harbor.  Across  the 
street  hung  Chinese  lanterns  and  under  them,  with 
scream  and  blare  of  mouth-horns,  drove  cart  after  cart, 
alight  with  candles  hanging  among  wreaths  of  colored 
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paper.  There  were  knights,  ancient  Britons  in  skin 
rugs;  there  was  a  hospital  ward  with  men  in  nurses' 
uniforms  grotesquely  hiding  beards.  As  the  farm 
horses  shook  their  harness  the  carts  clattered  and 
jolted  over  the  cobbles,  throwing  reflections  that  danced 
and  wavered  in  the  still  water  of  the  inner  harbor. 

In  the  ears  of  Moysey  and  Sophie  the  wind  and 
waves  of  the  outer  basin,  where  the  water  churned 
through  blowholes,  casting  high  in  air  the  silver  spray, 
seemed  but  the  echo  of  their  own  hearts.  After  the 
blare  of  the  carnival  it  was  almost  still  here,  as  when 
the  rush  of  the  sea  fills  a  cavern  stealthily. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  terrified  shriek  on  the  quay 
edge,  a  baffled  tearing  and  dragging  of  hoofs  and  a 
surge  of  water  breaking  across  the  sea-path.  Then 
amid  the  whimper  of  the  women  the  men  pushed  their 
way  through  the  crowd.  Panic  spread  with  winged 
speed  through  the  press  of  people. 

"My  Godl  is  her  dead?"  shrieked  one  woman  to 
another. 

"Horse  and  cart  gone  over  quay  backward,"  they 
heard  at  last. 

And  then  later,  with  shouts  and  the  rending  of  the 
air  with  curses,  with  wild  flogging  at  the  terrified 
horses,  they  got  them  out. 

"All  but  one,"  said  a  man,  who  stood  smoking  with 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe  turned  down. 

"Who  is  it,  then?  Who  is  it,  then?"  the  crowd 
cried,  surging  to  and  fro. 

"Rebecca  Velvin,  her  that  played " 

But  what  she  played  they  could  not  hear.  Only 
they  learned  that  the  woman  was  out  by  now  and 
that  artificial  respiration  was  being  tried. 

In  vain :  at  last,  while  the  men  doffed  hats  and  the 
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women  sobbed,  the  word  passed  round  that  Rebecca 
Velvin  was  beyond  human  help.  Presently  the  crowd 
tailed  off,  with  children  rushing  up  dark  alleys  to  tell 
the  news.  Blood-curdling  stories  of  bodies  churning 
on  the  rocks  of  the  iron  coast  were  repeated  under 
the  breath;  Bottreaux  was  as  human  as  the  New  York 
public. 

When  they  were  back  once  more  in  the  hotel  dining- 
room,  something  in  Sophie  warned  Moysey  that  the 
spirit  of  the  day  was  changing.  The  weariness  of 
reaction  had  left  her  white  and  spent,  her  nerves  on 
edge. 

'Tm  sorry  this  has  happened,"  he  said,  lamely 
apologizing  for  the  ways  of  Providence. 

"I  can't  stay  here,"  she  said  in  a  whisper.  Neither 
of  them  ever  forgot  the  pattern  of  the  cloth  on  the 
table  in  front  of  them  with  the  light  falling  on  it  from 
a  red-globed  lamp. 

"We  must  go  home,"  she  persisted. 

"We  can't,"  he  said  curtly. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  can.  We  can  drive  up  to  the  station 
and  take  train  back  to  Penquite." 

"My  darling,  what's  the  matter?  Surely  this  busi- 
ness has  not  upset  you  so  much?" 

She  looked  at  him  curiously,  for,  though  ignorant  of 
her  own  motives,  she  was  a  woman  throwing  a  glove 
as  a  challenge.  The  odd  tale  of  "The  Lady  and  the 
Tiger"  hovered  somewhere  in  her  mind.  What  would 
he  risk  for  her,  she  asked,  now  that  her  own  passion 
had  died  down  in  weariness  and  in  something  else  far 
harder  to  define?  Raising  her  eyes  to  his,  she  tried 
to  read  him,  as  an  odd  variant  of  the  North  Country 
phrase  came  to  her.     It  was  just  then,   "Marriage 
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tells,"  not  "Money  tells" — ^how  much  a  man  cares  for 
a  woman. 

He  seemed  to  be  willing  to  pay  so  little.  And, 
although  ashamed  of  her  own  test,  she  persisted. 
Puzzled,  he  stared,  fumed,  could  not  read  her,  yet 
gave  in.  The  scale  had,  in  fact,  been  turned  by  the 
hotel  chambermaid.  In  her  room  Sophie  had  spoken 
of  the  untoward  accident,  of  the  death  of  Rebecca 
Velvin. 

"Eh,"  said  the  girl,  cap-streamers  bobbing  down  a 
Pharisaic  back,  "Eh,  but  she  was  a  bad  'un.  It  wasn't 
respectable.  They  should  never  have  had  her  in  it. 
And  playing  the  queen,  too  1    Such  low  ways  here." 

This  struck,  in  some  obscure  way,  the  tocsin  of  the 
conscience  in  Sophie.  One,  two  light  women,  there 
seemed  to  have  been  in  Bottreaux  that  night. 

At  the  station  they  found  two  trains,  one  up,  one 
down,  in  waiting.  There,  panic-stricken,  acting  by  an 
impulse  impossible  to  explain,  Sophie  took  the  easier 
road  and,  Moysey  being  in  the  booking-office,  jumped 
into  the  train  at  that  moment  gliding  out  of  the  station. 
The  next  second  she  was  being  carried  across  the  dark 
plain  dotted  with  stunted,  wind-swept  trees  under  the 
gray  cloak  of  night. 

Empty  of  thought,  she  heard  nothing  at  first  but  the 
clang  and  rattle  of  the  train,  for  the  struggle  of  the 
last  hour  had  destroyed  in  her  all  capacity  for  thought 
or  feeling.  At  last,  awaking  from  stupor,  but  bent  on 
nothing  more  than  mere  self-preservation,  she  turned 
out  the  contents  of  her  purse,  and  when  the  collector 
came  round  bought  a  ticket  for  the  next  large  town, 
'  which  was  Plymouth. 

The  following  morning  was  memorable  in  her  annals 
as  the  day  which  brought  with  it  Robert  Louis.    The 
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manner  of  his  arrival  was,  as  are  so  many  great  ad- 
ventures, quite  commonplace.  After  a  night  spent  on 
the  leather-covered  bench  of  a  station  waiting-room  in 
which  she  had  been  locked  by  an  official,  amid  the 
clang  and  roar  of  passing  trains  and  the  insidious 
grittiness  of  coal-dust,  she  breakfasted  at  the  buffet 
and  then  went  out  in  the  early  freshness  to  a  seat 
under  the  Hoe.  For  the  first  time,  in  the  rush  of 
traffic  and  among  the  preoccupied  faces,  she  felt  her- 
self an  atom  of  no  account  to  anyone.  Yet  only  yester- 
day she  had  been  the  center  of  a  world. 

Bathed  in  the  changing  play  of  light  there  lay  be- 
fore her  the  blue-gray  contour  of  Drake's  Island,  with 
the  smoke  from  its  chimneys  thick  above  it  in  the  still 
air,  with  the  Cattewater  and  the  Hamoaze  like  curv- 
ing arms  of  the  main  waterway  and  the  long  streak 
of  the  Breakwater  a  mere  cloud  on  the  horizon.  Over 
the  woods  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  hung  a  faint  mist,  and 
on  the  air  the  steam  vessels  left  behind  them  penciled 
bars  of  darkness.  Amid  the  quiver  of  light,  the  in- 
cessant movement,  Cromwell's  tower,  gray  and  grim, 
with  the  shipping  at  its  foot,  stood  out  as  a  landmark 
on  the  Bovisand  side.  Seaward  the  snouts  of  torpedo- 
boats  eddied  through  the  water,  the  liners  churned  the 
dappling  surface  of  the  bay  with  a  following  wake  of 
whiteness,  and  the  red-sailed  fishing-smacks  made  for 
the  Barbican  under  the  lee  of  the  cliffs.  Landward, 
against  a  curving  background  of  terraces  bathed  in 
sunshine,  rose  two  other  reminders  of  England's  past, 
Drake's  monument  and  the  old  Smeaton  lighthouse. 
Except  in  the  waterway  of  the  Thames  there  is  no- 
where to  be  found  a  clearer  picture  of  England's 
progress  than  here.  Nor  is  anything  wanting  save  the 
hovering  poise  of  aeroplane. 
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Drake's  statue,  with  its  tremendous  implication  of 
the  Almighty  as  being  hand  in  glove  with  the  affairs 
of  men,  that  inscription:  "He  blew  with  His  winds 
and  they  were  scattered" ;  the  Smeaton  lighthouse,  built 
originally  on  rocks  where  no  hold  for  walls  seemed 
possible,  both  stood  as  iintnesses  of  the  double  mastery 
of  the  sea,  for  conquest  and  for  commerce.  Symbols 
they  are  of  that  activity  which  builds  the  iron  ships, 
which  built  the  wooden  three-deckers  and  that  tiny 
cock-boat,  the  Golden  Hind. 

And  all  this  boundless  energy,  this  cheerful  labor 
in  the  sight  of  the  day,  was  man's  world.  The  de- 
stroyers and  torpedo-boats  were  no  more  than  symbols 
of  his  combativeness,  the  towers  and  the  statue,  of 
his  lust  for  mastery.  Both  sea  and  air  existed  but  to 
satisfy  his  ever-constant  longing  to  put  all  things  under 
his  feet,  to  pit  himself  against  the  overwhelming  odds. 
When  Alpine  heights  are  mapped  and  scaled,  he  seeks 
the  cloud-clapped  towers  of  the  windy  palaces.  Fight : 
War:  Adventure:  man's  world.  Sophie  recalled  how 
Moysey  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  solid  resistance 
of  celestial  geometry. 

Like  a  pigmy  at  the  footstool  of  a  god  so  gigantic 
that  his  head  is  lost  in  the  clouds,  she  stood  up  in 
mind  against  this  pride  of  life.  She  rejoiced  inordi- 
nately in  the  one  power  possessed  by  woman  to  frus- 
trate, to  refuse,  to  thwart.  Weary,  almost  terrified  at 
her  lonely  plight,  she  yet  felt  that  in  effect  she  had 
lifted  her  hand  and  slapped  the  face  of  a  force  she 
resented,  the  hard,  indifferent  male  power. 

It  was  ridiculous;  yet,  even  while  she  laughed  at 
her  folly,  rejoicing  rioted  in  her  none  the  less.  Put 
curtly,  it  amounted  to  this:  that  "they"  did  not  always 
get  their  own  way.    Though  sea  and  wind  might  obey, 
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a  woman  is  more  wayward  than  either,  as  untamed 
and  primitive  as  the  spirit  of  mastery  in  a  man's  own 
heart. 

Then  she  chanced  to  look  down  at  the  bench.  Be- 
side her  sat  a  wan  dog  of  breed  indeterminate,  in  color 
so  pale  a  fawn  that  he  seemed  a  wandering  ghost, 
his  hair  so  thin  in  its  growth  that  his  globular  skull 
was  almost  bald.  Thin  he  was  and  shivering,  yet  of 
a  courage  most  indomitable.  How  he  had  escaped  the 
police  net  it  was  hard  to  say,  so  obviously  masterless 
he  was.  But  when  Sophie  treated  him  as  a  friend, 
the  eyes  he  lifted  to  hers  were  so  fathomless  in  their 
brown  depths  that  she  called  him  Robert  Louis  on  the 
spot.  Scalliwag  and  gentleman  in  one,  he  gave  her 
even  more  courage  than  had  the  thought  of  her  slap 
in  the  face  at  male  autocracy,  as  typified  in  Moysey 
Botterill.  He  was,  from  bald  head  to  stumpy  tail, 
one  passion  of  delight  at  having  found  a  wonderful 
human  who  neither  cursed  nor  kicked  him.  Peace 
descended  on  them  both.  When  she  crossed  in  the 
steamer  to  Bovisand,  he  kept  close  under  her  skirts. 
But  by  that  time  he  had  dined  mth  her  in  a  public 
restaurant  and  wore  a  collar  with  her  name  on  it. 

For  with  Robert  Louis  came,  somehow,  the  thought 
of  their  old  servant  at  Little  Silver,  now  married  to 
the  miller  at  St.  Werburgh.  Shelter  she  wanted,  and 
time  to  think.  Mehitabel  would  be  able  to  give  her 
both,  and  at  St.  Werburgh  she  would  be  within  sight 
of  the  cliffs  of  Little  Silver.  They  walked,  the  dog 
and  she,  by  the  sea  all  day,  Robert  Louis  making 
discoveries  in  a  brave  new  world  of  rabbits  and  sandy 
burrows.  It  was  dusk  before  they  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  tower  by  the  sea  and  the  miller's  house  below 
it    At  the  door  Mehitabel  flung  up  her  hands  in  joyous 
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greeting.  "That  got  to  come  in,  too?"  she  cried  at  the 
pitiful  goblin  dog  who  stood  before  her  on  three  weary 
legs,  the  other  being  hors  de  combat  with  a  thorn. 

But  she  let  him  in,  and  the  first  thing  after  tea  there 
was  a  much-needed  bath  for  Robert  Louis  in  soapy 
suds  before  the  fire.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  ex- 
perienced such  an  indignity.  Still,  he  bore  it  with 
philosophy  since  it  seemed  to  make  the  warmth  of  the 
fire  more  agreeable. 

But  before  she  left  Plymouth  Sophie  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Botterill,  telling  her  that  she  was  safe  and  well.  Other 
subterranean  motives,  indeed,  came  out  in  this  letter, 
for  she  reminded  Tabitha  of  the  old  French  grand- 
mother whose  fineness  of  sacrifice  she  had  praised. 
Not  a  word  was  there  of  the  slap  in  the  face  which 
did  now  so  rejoice  her  heart.  Tabitha,  she  felt,  be- 
longed to  the  older  time  which  expected  not  revolt,  but 
one  constant  ideal  of  lowly  service  on  behalf  of  these 
men  who  do  the  world's  work. 

"I  have  done  him  no  harm — smother,"  she  wrote. 
"I  always  did,  you  know,  agree  in  my  mind  that  he 
and  I  were  better  apart.  It  was  only  my  heart  that 
didn't  fall  in  line." 

That  night  in  the  window-seat  Sophie  sat  looking 
out  over  the  sea  that,  shining  like  a  huge  reflector,  lit 
up  the  farthest  corners  of  the  dark  old  place.  The 
building  rises  straight  out  of  the  water,  with  steps 
cut  in  the  living  rock  to  lead  up  to  it.  On  the  table, 
scarred  and  striated  with  scrubbing,  stood  an  enormous 
jar  of  pickles,  the  gargantuan  home  of  onions  savory 
in  a  sea  of  brown  vinegar.  The  "drawer"  of  Ameri- 
can cloth  hung  in  front  of  the  stove  shook  slightly 
in  the  wind  that  beat  and  tore  in  the  chimney  like 
a  huge  imprisoned  bird.    Across  the  low  half-door  she 
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could  see  Mehitabel's  husband,  performing  his  even- 
ing toilet  at  a  pail  with  his  shirt  turned  down  from 
his  neck.  Cavern-like  store  crannies  cut  in  the  cliff 
made  the  yard  like  a  warren.  A  field  away,  two  jack- 
daws circled  round  the  carved  pinnacles  of  the  gray  , 
old  church. 

Of  a  laziness  most  extreme  after  years  of  toil, 
Mehitabel  had  welcomed  Sophie,  who  offered  to  take 
out  her  food  in  house  service.  Now,  scratching  her 
bare  elbows  easily,  the  old  woman  sat  flumping  from 
side  to  side  in  a  rickety  rocking-chair. 

Two  pillars  of  wisdom  there  are  on  which  cautious 
common  folk  support  themselves ;  the  first,  "They  that 
live  longest  will  see  most";  and  the  second,  "Don't 
ask  no  questions  and  you'll  be  told  no  lies."  Mehitabel 
in  this  case  used  both.  She  only  inquired  whether  Mrs. 
Botterill  were  short  or  tall,  and,  being  told  short, 
she  let  fly  an  aphorism  with,  "I  can't  abide  little 
people,  they'm  too  tall  for  their  shoulders."  Of  Mrs. 
Revel  she  knew  everything,  even  to  the  fact  that  she 
used  pot  butter  and  refused  to  pay  Langworthy  prices. 

Looking  out  and  only  half  attending  to  Mehitabel's 
chatter,  Sophie  saw  that  the  broad  light  below  the 
clouds  was  widening  till  it  played  upon  the  breaking 
foam.  Flying  overhead  came  a  pair  of  wild  ducks, 
the  "heva,  heva,"  of  their  wings  carrying  them  away 
into  the  gray  of  the  bay's  far  shore. 

"Heva,  heva:"  all  things  in  earth  and  sky  with  a 
home.  The  sound  of  the  rough  oarage  of  their  wings 
twisted  her  heartstrings.  Mehitabel  got  up  and 
crossed  the  room. 

"You'm  wore  out,"  she  said,  "and  the  heart  do  seem 
to  sink  into  the  stomich  then.  Come  up  over,  my  dear, 
now  do'ee." 
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Robert  Louis  was  already  awaiting  them  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  He  was  presently  asleep  with  little 
snorts  of  excitement  at  his  dreams  on  a  rug  by  his 
mistress's  bed,  while  Sophie  lay  awake,  her  limbs 
aching  from  her  long  tramp.  She  heard  the  soft 
closing  of  the  front  door  and  on  looking  through  the 
landward  window  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  miller  be- 
striding the  stile  by  the  churchyard.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  the  village.  It  was  Saturday  night  and  all 
the  tedium  of  the  week  was  lightened  by  the  foretaste 
of  this  convivial  hour  at  the  **01d  Ship."  Mehitabel, 
too,  soon  took  the  same  direction,  and  Sophie  was 
alone,  save  for  Robert  Louis.  She  was  waiting  un- 
consciously amid  the  sea  noises  for  the  low  tolling  of 
the  bell-buoy  off  Little  Silver.    At  last  it  came. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  awoke,  to  find  a 
lump  fixed  firmly  against  the  bedclothes  at  her  back. 
It  was  the  ghost-dog  who  licked  her  fingers  for  a 
second  and  then,  with  a  sigh  of  utter  content,  curled 
himself  into  a  yet  tighter  ball. 

Sophie  struggled  with  her  thoughts.  Now  at  last, 
with  a  brain  clear  and  rested,  for  the  first  time  she 
was  able  to  trace  the  unconscious  action  of  her  in- 
stincts. Behind  her  refusal  had  been  a  scorn  of  hole 
and  corner  doings,  a  sense  that,  high  up  and  unseen, 
some  vague  ideal  of  serene  truth  must  be  realizable, 
that,  in  ways  unknown,  it  lay  with  her  to  catch  its  flying 
skirts  upon  the  mountains  of  high  purpose.  She 
wanted  to  feel  reflected  in  her  soul,  as  in  some  moun- 
tain tarn  across  whose  face  passes  the  gleam  of  moon- 
light or  the  wings  of  storm,  the  white  flame  which  rises 
when  the  life  is  one-pointed,  complete,  not  with  body 
torn  from  mind  and  mind  from  spirit.  She  had  never 
felt  that  with  Moysey;  at  the  back  of  the  whole  affair 
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was  a  sense  of  shame  that  should  not  have  been  in 
anything  so  vital. 

Rebecca  Velvin  the  bad  'un  of  Bottreaux  and  her- 
self; they  explained  one  another,  for  they  were  types 
of  the  beings  behind  the  curtain  of  the  racial  life. 

The  immortal  lines  of  ^'Drake's  Drum"  came  to  her 
now  as  she  lay  in  the  darkness.  '^Cap'en,  art  tha 
sleepin'  down  below?"  Other  things  than  the  splen- 
did heart  of  Drake  now  merged  in  the  sea-slime,  other 
things  sleep  down  below ;  down  below  where  yesterday 
and  to-day  she  had  been  in  the  darkness  where  things 
unseen  prepare  the  things  seen,  where  the  primitive 
impulses  call  into  being  the  lives,  national  and  indi- 
vidual, that  shall  be.  As  a  woman  she  was  as  much 
called  to  fibrous  courage  and  high  plans  as  any  seaman 
or  aviator.  What  hope  for  a  nation  that  deals  other 
than  straightforwardly  with  the  sources  of  its  life? 
For  behind  the  warfare  is  the  national  will,  in  itself 
the  expression  of  the  breed.  Nor  can  that  be  made 
by  the  pride  and  vainglory  of  man  alone.  Atom  as 
she  was,  it  is  by  atoms  that  the  world  is  built.  England 
had  as  much  need  of  her  will  to  live  justly,  to  see  that 
no  furtiveness  or  secret  shame  should  hang  about  the 
matter  of  her  mating,  as  it  had  of  torpedo-boat  or 
aeroplane. 

More,  indeed.  Behind  the  bluejackets,  clean  and 
trim,  as  she  saw  them  yesterday,  or  the  dirty  stokers 
of  some  tramp-vessel,  worked  either  the  clear  purpose 
or  the  muddled  aim  of  the,  national  mind.  And  of  this 
national  mind,  the  coiled  spring  that  moved  its  ma- 
chinery was  the  will  of  its  women.  She  had  followed 
Dr.  Revel's  teaching  and  put  her  act  in  the  setting 
of  the  life  all  round  it,  of  which  it  was  a  part. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  GREAT  WHEEL 


Utterly  still  as  the  air  was,  yet  in  the  wood  there 
seemed  to  be  currents  of  wind  which,  having  been 
caught  and  imprisoned  long  ago,  sent  the  leaves  flutter- 
ing before  them  in  flying  eddies  of  sound. 

Sophie  came  out  into  a  clearing;  the  last  few  paces, 
indeed,  she  ran,  since  the  pattering  brown  beech-leaves 
appeared  to  be  laughing  at  her.  For  the  effect  of 
a  long  day  alone  in  the  open  air  is  cumulative.  During 
the  first  hours  the  stream  of  personal  consciousness 
persists;  during  the  next  it  is  the  elements  that  live 
most  vividly.  Then  one  notes  the  sighing  of  the  wind, 
the  chattering  talk  of  lapping  waters,  till  at  last  the 
life  around  begins  to  be  felt  as  a  conscious,  self-existent 
presence.  Through  one  who  has  bathed  for  hours 
in  the  current  of  Nature's  life,  something  of  it  at  last 
penetrates,  soaking  through  the  senses  till  the  soul 
feels  the  friends,  or,  mayhap,  the  enemies,  around. 

All  about  her  stretched  the  woods,  right  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  hills  above  St.  Werburgh.  When  she 
shut  her  eyes  and,  after  a  minute,  opened  them  again, 
the  belt  of  trees  seemed  to  have  crept  perceptibly 
nearer.  She  felt  as  though  held  fast  in  a  narrowing 
circle.  To  move  was  impossible  till  all  the  pattering 
noises  ceased,  as  though  some  power  had  arrested 
them.  When  she  glanced  through  a  glade  of  firs 
running  wedge-like  through  the  beeches  she  could  see 
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the  sea  below  her  lying  shrouded  in  sun-shot  mist,  Its 
gleaming  surface  only  breaking  in  tongues  of  white 
on  sand-bank  or  on  rock. 

Against  the  edge  of  the  sky  the  tree-tops  seemed 
cut  in  steel.  Yet  the  utter  stillness  was  intensely  alive, 
so  intensely  that  in  the  fire  of  it  all  the  tears  and 
misery  of  the  last  lonely  days  died  suddenly  away. 
No  one  there  was  so  unattached  as  herself,  so  despised 
and  rejected,  so  thrust  aside.  She  seemed  more  de- 
serted by  those  who  had  cared  for  her  than  any  other 
living  creature  could  possibly  be.  And  when  no  sign, 
no  letter  came,  even  though  this  might  be  the  result 
of  her  own  act,  she  resented  the  void  the  more  fiercely 
for  her  own  share  in  it.  There  could  have  been 
none  of  love's  intuition  anywhere,  or  they  would  have 
guessed  at  the  homing  instinct  which  had  brought  her 
to  St.  Werburgh. 

Yet,  in  the  strain  of  these  days,  she  had  unwittingly 
come  down  to  the  primal  fount  of  will  itself;  she  would 
not  be  cast  out.  Before  she  died  she  would  have  made 
herself  essential  to  many  living  beings,  have  so  grafted 
her  existence  on  the  tree  of  life  that  her  loss  would 
leave  a  scar  on  it.  The  reckless  will  of  Nature  or  of 
Fate  may  move  on,  indifferent  to  suffering,  untouched 
by  any  sense  of  the  pain  it  inflicts,  yet  something  within 
the  human  resists,  strives  upward  to  betterment  and, 
being  baffled,  once  or  a  thousand  times,  begins  over 
and  over  again.  She  had  never  heard  of  Pascal's 
question:  "Who  can  suffer  from  the  circumstance  of 
not  being  a  king,  except  a  dethroned  king?"  But 
nevertheless  the  suffering  she  endured  from  a  sense  of 
her  own  present  worthlessness  to  others  was  a  fair 
promise  of  power  to  come. 

She  swore  to  herself  solemnly  that  she  would  act. 
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do,  think,  live,  be  crucified,  if  need  were,  in  spite  of  a 
persistent  carelessness  which  tossed  her  about  like  drift- 
wood. She  would  not  suffer  life  to  toss  her  aside; 
in  imagination  she  embraced  the  pain  of  the  world  as 
something  which  was  her  divine  heritage.  Life,  like 
a  revolving  wheel,  might  seek  to  shake  her  off;  with 
her  hands  she  would  yet  cling  the  more  closely. 

In  the  strife  character  was  born.  Up  till  now  she 
had  been  a  passive  instrument  of  others,  a  shadow 
dancing,  first,  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Revel,  then  of  Moysey 
Botterill.  Never  had  she  stood  on  her  own  feet  for 
her  own  objects,  but,  with  the  mimetic  force  of  devo- 
tion, had  played  her  parts  as  easily  as  an  actor.  Even 
in  her  one  act  of  initiative,  she  seemed  partly  to  have 
been  guided  but  by  the  femininity  which  half  lures 
and  half  flees,  the  spirit  as  old  as  sex  itself. 

Never  in  all  her  life  had  she  felt  the  thrill  of  joy 
which  comes  to  the  mind  that  at  last  lays  hold  on  the 
things  for  which  it  has  affinity.  Left  to  herself,  she 
would  have  cared  nothing  for  the  habits  of  birds  and 
foxes;  for  her  the  stars  would  have  been  to  the  end 
but  twinkling  points  of  flame,  the  casual  objects  of 
interest  on  a  clear  and  frosty  night.  Nothing  of  the 
great  Self  outside  her  own  existence  had  as  yet  touched 
her  or  awoke  her  with  the  finger-point  of  bliss  that 
is  akin  to  agony.  Dead  had  she  been  in  her  inner  life, 
lost,  not  in  trespasses  and  sin,  but  in  the  triple  brass 
of  blind  insensibility  to  all  but  the  dumb  adoration  of 
one  or  two  human  beings.  That,  in  itself,  was  of 
course  a  cry  to  the  unknown  gods. 

Now,  in  this  woodland,  with  the  July  sunlight 
penetrating  like  an  essence  through  cloud  and  mist, 
the  gods  answered. 

First,  the  stillness  laid  its  hand  on  her  as  she  leaned 
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back,  with  face  upturned,  her  palms  pressing  the  sandy 
grass  on  each  side.  In  the  woods  all  round  strange 
soundless  movements  were  being  made ;  once  a  bracken 
frond,  yellow  before  its  time,  waved  slightly  as  though 
in  the  wind  of  an  invisible  passing.  She  lay  back,  no 
longer  afraid,  only  aware  of  the  beautiful  smooth 
curve  of  the  grass  hummock,  of  the  warmth  of  the  air. 
Up  and  up  her  life  seemed  to  tend,  up  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  trees  into  the  enveloping  upper  air.  Here 
a  deep  bell-note  sounded,  like  the  humming  of  some 
huge  wire  strung  to  electric  life.  Her  last  thought 
was  that  it  must  be  the  note  struck  by  the  planet, 
Earth. 

There  followed  utter  silence,  a  silence  into  which 
she  seemed  moment  by  moment  to  be  sinking  with 
every  heart-beat.  When  her  own  heart-beats  ceased 
to  sound  she  was  in  levels  below  the  racial.  In  the 
silence  she  touched  a  world  where  sound  alone  lived, 
the  sound  that  she  could  not  hear,  the  sound  "com- 
manding space  beyond  where  ear  hath  home."  All 
about  her  it  was,  the  sound  that  signifies  the  building 
of  worlds,  or  the  marvelous  shuttle-play  of  the  creative 
mind,  a  vast  symphony  that  accompanies  the  web  of 
life  as  a  woman's  spinning-wheel  sings  beneath  her 
hand. 

Not  that  she  could  hear  it,  for  between  herself 
and  it  was  a  veil,  thin,  but  impenetrable.  Yet  behind 
it  she  knew  the  sounds  continued,  and  every  moment 
she  seemed  on  the  point  of  hearing,  yet  always  failed. 

At  last,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  awoke,  believing 
that  she  had  been  down  in  that  state  of  insight  which 
accounts  for  the  Orpheus  legend  and  the  myth  of  the 
Spheric  music.  Her  loneliness  all  vanished;  she  felt 
herself  part  of  a  mighty  company  against  whom  the 
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only  possible  sin  was  a  reluctance  to  take  part  in  its 
mysterious  work.  Queer  fancies  came,  as  she  walked 
through  the  wood,  of  acts  of  loving-kindness  such  as 
the  Universe  offers  to  the  souls  who  are  willing  to 
perform  them. 

For  beneath  the  sound  was  the  sense  of  incessant 
pain  and  strife,  from  that  of  the  cell  with  its  mysterious 
consciousness,  through  the  human  to  the  wandering 
elements  of  the  Nature  forms.  She  held  out  both 
hands  to  life,  offering  body,  soul  and  spirit  to  its 
service. 

Meanwhile  she  waited,  renewing  her  acquaintance 
with  her  old  friends,  the  pair  of  ravens  on  the  St. 
Werburgh  cliffs,  the  pip-its  and  the  fox  family.  In 
Langworthy  she  heard  of  John  Arscott's  marriage 
from  Miss  Arscott  herself.  With  great  thankfulness 
she  learned  that  he  was  abroad.  Nor  did  Mrs.  Revel 
greet  her  other  than  in  kindly  fashion  now  that  the 
fret  of  a  common  home  life  was  over.  The  kindli- 
ness, the  pluck,  of  human  beings  brought  back  once 
more  her  old  sense  of  well-being,  of  a  happy  environ- 
ment. Yet  what  queer  gods  they  invented  for  them- 
selves. There,  in  Langworthy,  was  Mary  Huxtable, 
a  cripple  with  spinal  complaint,  who  had  lain  for  three 
years  raised  only  on  pillows.  Her  outlook  into  life 
was  given  by  the  texts  she  printed  on  strips  of  paper 
which  were  rolled  lightly  together  and  kept  in  a  basket 
by  her  side.  All  who  came  were  invited  to  take  one 
haphazard.  And  Mary  Huxtable's  belief  in  the  or- 
dered governance  of  the  universe  rested  confidently 
on  the  fact  that  many  who  had  picked  a  text  declared 
that  the  one  chosen  met  their  case  most  marvelously. 
A  divine  All-ruling  will  shone  in  Mary  Huxtable's 
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sky,  notwithstanding  the  spinal  complaint.  She  was  far 
more  confident  than  any  philosopher. 

The  cliffs  beyond  the  mill  formed  ledges,  thjrme- 
grown  and  shelving.  Here  in  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
Sophie  sat  one  evening.  At  the  sound  of  footsteps 
behind  her  she  turned  hurriedly.  At  first,  her  eyes 
being  dazzled  with  the  sun-glow,  she  scarcely  recog- 
nized Moysey  Botterill,  so  weary  and  haggard  was 
his  face.  He  had  been  searching  for  her  all  these 
days  of  lost  misery.  She  was  not  forgotten,  but  read 
with  the  intuition  which  is  the  highest  proof  of  love. 

Neither  of  them  could  afterwards  recall  the  first 
words,  only  he  seemed  to  be  reproaching  her  over  and 
over  again  for  having  made  him  suffer. 

"How  could  you?"  he  cried.  "There  was  I  like  a 
madman,  left,  not  knowing  whether  you  were  bent  on 
suicide,  whether  you  had  any  money.  And  you  loved 
me,  too,  I'll  swear  you  did  that  day.  Sophie,  say  you 
love  me!  you  do,  don't  you?" 

Holding  her  in  his  arms  he  pressed  her  cheek  to  his 
like  a  frightened  child.  "I  want  you  so,  I  want  you 
sol"  he  exclaimed.  "I've  had  detectives  at  work  in 
Plymouth.  Then  I  tried  Langworthy.  Jasper  said 
you'd  go  home.  I  wish  I'd  listened  to  him  first.  Then 
came  your  letter." 

So  it  was  Jasper  who  had  read  her  mind,  not 
Moysey.  That  little  flicker  of  bliss  was  snuffed  out 
like  a  smoking  candle. 

"Why  did  you  go  like  that?  Did  you  never  think 
of  me  and  of  what  it  meant  to  me?" 

She  told  him  of  the  chambermaid's  speech  that  com- 
ing on  her  in  the  midst  of  reaction  had  turned  the 
scale. 
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"That  I  but  I  don't  understand,"  he  said.  "What 
difference  did  that  make  to  you?" 

"I  seemed  to  be  no  better.  If  they  had  known,  the 
people  there  would  have  said  the  same  of  me.  Oh,  my 
dear,  you  don't  understand." 

"No,  thank  God,  I  don't  1  A  more  cruel,  cold- 
blooded thing  you  couldn't  possibly  have  done.  Why, 
I'd  have  died  to  spare  you  a  minute's  pain,  and  you 
gave  me  agonies.  I  drove  back  to  Hele  that  night. 
They  shouldn't  say  anything  against  you  for  being 
with  me.    I'd  show  them  that  you  weren't." 

"There,  you  see  it,  too,"  she  exclaimed;  "else,  why 
did  you  care  about  that?  And  besides,  there  was 
something  else,"  she  whispered. 

"What?"  he  asked,  turning  her  face  toward  him 
with  his  hand.  He  was  holding  her  as  though  he  ex- 
pected her  to  slip  away  down  the  cliff  or  into  the  air. 

"I  wanted  to  have  you — splendid,  not  mean,  not 
underhand." 

"You  wanted  me  to  take  you  back  to  Hele  and  fly 
in  the  face  of  everybody  and  make  a  darnation  row," 
he  said;  "that's  coquetry,  desire  for  the  middle  of  the 
stage.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to.  We'll  have  a  quiet 
marriage  here,  or  anywhere,  and  a  little  nest  of  our 
own,  away  from  all  these  buzzing  fools.  I  consider 
that  my  mother  has  put  a  slight  on  you,  and  I  won't 
have  you  insulted  by  her.  And  think  of  the  happiness 
of  stealing  away  to  you,  my  darling.  You  will,  won't 
you  ?"  he  finished  incoherently. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!"  she  cried,  holding  him 
fast,  "I've  tried  and  tried  and  struggled  against  this. 
But  I  can't  any  more.  And  in  all  that  our  life  may 
bring  us,  there'll  be  nothing  sweeter  than  this,  nothing, 
nothing." 
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"But  why  on  earth,"  he  persisted,  "didn't  you  tell 
me  that  night?  In  the  name  of  common-sense.  And 
these  last  days.  .  .  ." 

He  made  a  gesture  of  powerlessness  to  explain. 
She  tried  in  broken  words  to  tell  him  of  the  effect  on 
her  mind  produced  by  what  seemed  her  treachery  to 
Dr.  Revel,  who  had  lived  for  her.  She  had  sworn 
then  that  never  again  would  she  fail  those  who  trusted 
her.  It  seemed  like  treason  to  Tabitha,  who  had  taken 
her  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  her  own  love  for  her 
wonderful  son. 

"She  never  said  a  word,"  said  Sophie,  "but  I  knew 
she  hated  it.  And  then  I  thought  there  must  be  some- 
thing terribly  wrong  with  me  for  her  to  feel  like  that. 
She  builds  her  all  on  you,  Moysey." 

But  he  had  not  enough  imagination  to  follow. 

"Oh,  that,"  he  said  contemptuously,  "all  mothers 
feel  like  that  I  Don't  want  another  woman  to  be 
first.  It's  what  you  call  a  sort  of  animal  selfishness. 
But  they've  always  got  to  give  in,  of  course.  You 
can't  let  the  past  generation  rule  the  roost  like  that." 

Then  he  returned  to  his  own  sufferings.  It  ap- 
peared that  at  Hele  that  night  there  had  been  a  row 
royal.  Jasper,  Frank,  everyone  except  himself,  in  a 
devilish  humor,  especially  Jasper. 

Sophie  smiled  and  looked  down  her  nose,  for  her 
coquetry  always  awoke  anywhere  in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  Jasper  Frost.  She  understood  the  scene  he 
described  far  better  than  did  Moysey. 

Then,  being  anxious  to  collect  scalps,  she  inquired 
tenderly  for  Frank  Bishop. 

"It  was  like  this,"  said  Moysey,  "when  they  knew 
what  had  happened,  there  they  sat  like  green-eyed 
cats  in  corroborie.    Jasper  let  out  a  string  of  Billings- 
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gate  at  nothing  in  particular.  Can^t  quote,  you  know, 
for,  thank  God  I  I'm  not  Jasper.  Coarse,  he  is,  when 
he  likes,  very  coarse.  Frances  Myddelton  left  the 
room ;  old  Percival  grinned.    Mother  sat  there.  .  .  ." 

*'Her  eyes  shining  with  laughter  inside  them  for 
all  the  trouble,"  interjected  Sophie. 

"Don't  know  about  her  eyes.  If  you  ask  me,  I 
think  she  looked  as  if  she'd  like  to  see  us  all  dead. 
Well,  Bishop  stuck  in  his  oar  at  Jasper,  then.  White 
he  was,  too,  in  the  gills.  Never  saw  anything  like 
the  place  that  night.  He'd  never  heard  language,  he 
said,  like  this  before  women.  *Oh,  rot  about  women,' 
said  Jasper,  'they've  got  to  put  up  with  worse  things 
from  men  than  words.  Dashed  highfalutin'  rot.'  He 
was  right,  too,  for  Bishop's  full  of  notions  about  stage 
honor;  special  lingo  before  women  and  not  doing  this 
or  that  at  your  host's  table." 

"What  your  mother  calls  'the  child's  guide  to  civ- 
ilization.' " 

"Anyway,  Bishop  went  next  morning.  Couldn't 
stand  us  any  more.  Mounted  police,  I  believe.  Suit 
him  a  deal  better  than  bank  clerking.  But  now  about 
us,  Sophie?" 

"Well?" 

"You  began  it,  you  know,"  he  jested.  "For  you 
cried  in  my  anns,  and  that  wasn't  ending  it,  was  it?" 

With  her  hand  on  his  hair  as  he  lay  stretched  out 
by  her  side,  she  began  to  talk  to  him  of  her  hunger, 
not  for  love,  but  for  a  niche,  a  job,  a  piece  of  work, 
to  give  meaning  to  her  life.  She  wanted  to  share  in 
the  solid  achievements,  in  the  conquests  of  the  race. 
She  would  not  be  left  out. 

He  laughed.  "Dead  nuts  you  arc  on  work,"  he 
said.     "Can't  I  see  you  struggling  with  figures.     All 
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wrong,  too,  sometimes,  my  pretty.  But  you  looked 
sweet,  too." 

He  was  so  amused  that  he  missed  the  bitterness  of 
her  face.  She  felt  like  a  child  sent  out  of  the  room 
when  her  elders  were  busy  with  serious  things.  With 
misery  she  remembered  that  to  Dr.  Revel,  too,  she  had 
been  an  empty,  but  graceful,  pitcher,  into  which  he 
poured  his  fancies.  She  had  always  stood  before  a 
door  that  opened  an  inch,  but  only  to  close  once  more 
in  her  face.  Yet  now,  as  always,  the  memory  of 
her  strange  plunge  into  the  depths  of  sound  was  a 
power  to  encourage.  It  made  her  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure  in  the  world  of  the  ideal.  Scorned  and  re- 
jected of  men  she  might  be,  yet  primeval  forces  should 
use  her,  woman  though  she  was.  And  so,  much  com- 
forted, she  sat,  till  the  foolish  babbling  words  died 
away  and  presently  she  found  that  he  was  asleep. 

Did  she  love  him?  The  sound  of  his  footsteps, 
the  touch  of  his  hand,  sent  flying  shivers  of  delight 
through  every  fiber.  Even  his  weariness  pleaded  for 
him.  In  the  air  that  buoyed  them  up,  in  the  gray 
light  that  followed  the  glory,  she  knew  that  she  was 
choosing  no  clear  sunlit  path.  Yet  still  she  chose, 
clinging  with  all  her  might  to  the  great  wheel. 

At  the  door  of  the  mill  they  parted,  and  as  Mehit- 
abel  watched  him  limping  stiffly  back  to  the  inn,  she 
remarked,  laying  her  hands  along  the  top  of  the  half- 
door: 

"It's  plain  to  see  what's  toward  with  him.  He 
looks  like  a  hen  that  thinks  she's  a  judge  of  custard 
because  she's  laid  an  egg.  A  chap  that  thinks  he's 
got  hold  of  the  right  maid  always  looks  as  If  he 
could  read  the  weather  signs  plainer  than  'Old  Moore's 
Almanack.'     Thought  'twas  summat  like  this  with 
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'ee.  If  I  haven't  been  squinting  round  the  corner  for 
a  chap  ever  since  you  walked  in  over  dresshul.  Do 
*ee  like 'en,  my  dear?" 

But  Sophie,  mother-like,  was  too  much  distressed  at 
that  limping  gait  to  answer.  She  hurried  up  to  the 
village  and  there  extracted  from  the  shop  a  bottle  of 
EUiman's  embrocation,  which  she  sent  up  to  Moysey's 
room  at  the  inn.  Immensely  calmed  by  this  simple 
act,  she  turned  toward  the  door  to  find  Jasper  Frost 
coming  in.  There,  watched  by  a  stuffed  fox  with 
only  one  eye,  they  stood  staring  at  one  another. 

Sophie  at  last  stammered  out:  'Tve  just  been  send- 
ing up  some  EUiman's  to  him.    He's  so  stiff." 

"Good,"  said  he  gravely,  as  he  turned  to  walk 
back  with  her.  "Thought  I  wouldn't  be  far  out  in 
saying  you  were  somewhere  hereabouts.  Mrs.  Bot- 
terill  will  be  thankful.  She's  been  in  a  blue  funk. 
'Twas  all  I  could  do  to  stop  her  coming  to  look  for 
you.  But  Nicholas  has  been  ill;  gout.  It'll  hit  him 
in  the  stomach  some  day  and — good-by  old  Nick." 

Silly  tears  were  ready  to  flow  in  Sophie;  after  all 
the  loneliness  she  felt  the  warm  gusts  of  kindness 
around  her.  Even  Old  Nick  delighted  her,  he  who 
had  always  called  her  "Rose  n'  Snow,"  after  an 
abortive  attempt  to  kiss  her.  The  anti-Botterill  mania 
of  Tabitha  seemed  now  no  better  to  her  than  a 
mystery. 

Jasper  walked  by  her  side,  explaining  how  at  Hele 
under  the  orchard  trees,  with  a  rain  of  blossom  on 
gray  heads  and  bald,  they  had  all  met  to  discuss  this 
marriage,  threshing  it  out  from  every  side  with  grave 
and  anxious  faces,  long  as  those  of  queasy  Puritans. 
He  jested,  but  evidently  the  anxiety  had  been  as  much 
for  her  as  for  Moysey.    The  wise  elders,  having  no 
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imp  of  the  insane,  called  passion,  to  decide  things 
would  assuredly  have  wavered  to  and  fro  for  a  cen- 
tury, weighing  straws  in  their  balances  of  dull  reason. 
So  would  it  be  with  all  marriages,  did  not  the  gods 
see  to  it  that  mating  is  accomplished  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  one  is  least  capable  of  reason.  Yet  the 
talk  softened  the  hard  kernel  of  bitterness  within. 

When  she  took  Jasper  into  the  house,  the  miller 
made  room  for  him  by  the  fire,  and  soon  Mehitabel 
was  ready  with  the  tale,  a  short  and  simple  annal, 
of  her  own  wooing. 

"Miller  comes  over  and  says  to  me,  *I  want  a 
working  housekeeper.  Can  you  see  yourself  in  the 
place?'  *No,'  said  I,  'I  can't,  for  if  I  go  at  all,  'twill 
be  with  a  ring  upon  my  finger.'  For  I've  learnt  wis- 
dom ;  what  you  wants  you  must  say  you  want.  *Well/ 
says  he,  'and  'twould  come  cheaper  so,  I  daresay.' 
And  with  no  more  words  us  settled  it.  Miller  don't 
like  words,  he  don't." 

Miller  was  very  like  a  gorilla  with  sandy  hair,  but 
no  man  could  cut  up  a  pig  better  than  he.  His  purring 
was  almost  audible  as  Mehitabel  analyzed  him.  She 
had  especially,  it  seemed,  cured  him  of  inconvenient 
appetites.  "Lord,"  said  she,  with  a  blink  at  Jasper 
and  Sophie,  "there's  some  things  that  you  can  only 
get  over  the  taste  for  by  a  surfeit.  I  tell  you  how  I 
cured  Miller  of  worrying  me  for  fried  tetties.  I 
gived  'en  fried  tetties  morning,  noon  and  night,  wi* 
stew,  wi'  roast,  wi'  boil,  wi'  pie,  wi'  pudding,  wi'  tay. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  said  he,  *My  dear  soul,  don't 
'ee  never  let  me  look  in  the  face  of  a  fried  tetty  again.' 
Surfeit  cured  him." 

Next  morning  Moysey,  lounging  in    to    breakfast 
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after  a  prodigious  night  of  sleep,  found  Jasper  pouring 
out  coffee. 

"And  how  the  deuce,"  began  Botterill,  "did  you  get 
here?" 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  helping  bacon  and  eggs,  "it's 
why  the  deuce  you  mean?  Tell  you  in  a  minute."  He 
was  almost  insolent  in  his  coolness,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  Moysey,  who,  however,  was  not  altogether  unwill- 
ing to  have  a  male  witness  to  his  triumph.  At  the 
thought  of  the  evening  before  elation  swept  through 
him,  for  in  the  full  tide  of  her  intense  life  Sophie 
knew  no  half  measures.  When  the  fit  was  on  her, 
one  felt  as  though  she  were  a  power-house  of  emotion. 
Such  was  Moysey's  simile. 

"I've  to  thank  you,"  said  Moysey  politely,  "for 
your  hint  in  putting  me  on  her  tracks." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing.  But,  you  see,  I  know  your 
mother  pretty  well,  and " 

"Now,"  said  Moysey,  leaning  across  the  table, 
"let's  be  quite  clear  about  one  thing.  Neither  by  you 
nor  by  anyone  is  mother  going  to  be  told  about  this. 
She's  plainly  shown  how  she  feels  to  my  wife  that  is 
to  be,  and  that's  enough.  She'll  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  her." 

"Your  wife?"  asked  Jasper,  gripping  his  pipe. 

"Confound  it  alll"  burst  our  Moysey  explosively. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  your  infernal  impudence? 
There's  only  one  possible  supposition  that  would  ex- 
plain it.  Am  I  to  suppose  that — that  you're  after  her 
yourself  ?' 

"Don't  let's  get  on  our  hind-legs,  Moysey,"  said 
Jasper,  trying  to  speak  easily,  "and  say  things  we'll 
be  sorry  for.  If  she's  not  coming  back  to  Hele  as  your 
wife,  what  is  she  going  to  do?" 
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"Really,"  mocked  Moysey,  "as  a  rescuer  of  dis- 
tressed damsels  you  don't  shine  much.  And  why  you 
should  think  me  a  bird  of  prey  I  can't  Imagine.  But 
we — she  and  I,  bless  her — are  going  to  be  very  happy. 
And  I'll  not  have  it  spoilt  by  all  the  infernal  prating 
and  buzzing  at  Hele.    A  lot  of  Paul  Prys  they  are." 

"But  you've  got  her  to  think  of,"  said  Jasper,  "you 
must  make  it  all  square  for  her." 

Moysey  leant  forward,  eyes  alight  with  mischief  at 
the  irony  of  the  situation.  Here  was  Jasper  who 
had  a  hundred  times  declared  his  belief  in  free  al- 
liances, driven  by  the  jealousy  of  rivalry  to  play  the 
part  of  moralist. 

"You  jealous  old  duffer,"  laughed  he. 

With  a  dull  flush  Jasper  rose.  The  situation  was 
by  no  means  as  simple  as  Moysey  imagined.  It  was 
far  more  ironic,  in  fact,  since,  being  bent  on  doing 
nothing  to  advance  his  own  cause.  Frost  wanted  to  see 
Sophie  permanently  bound  to  Moysey,  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  kind  of  light  lover  that  by  a  mar- 
riage contract  is  turned  into  a  fairly  steadfast  guardian. 
Thus  Sophie  was  to  be  tied  up  in  order  that  Jasper 
might  not  feel  he  had  in  any  way  played  false  by 
calculating  on  Moysey's  temperament.  It  was  a  quaint 
view  in  which  a  man's  "honor"  bulked  considerably 
larger  than  a  woman's  happiness. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do,  Jasper?"  asked  Moy- 
sey, eyeing  him  gravely,  "about  my  mother,  I  mean? 
You  shall  stay  and  see  us  married.  I'm  willing,  nay, 
glad,  to  have  you  at  the  back  of  this,  but  I  will  not 
have  my  infernal  family  dragged  in  again,  now  we're 
loose  from  'em." 

Jasper  hesitated,  torn  between  his  anxiety  for  Mrs. 
Botterill  and  for  Sophie. 
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"YouVe  making  a  mistake,  Moysey,"  he  said. 
"Your  mother  would  receive  her  with  open  arms." 

''She  shall  not  have  the  chance.  Either  you  give 
me  your  word  to  say  nothing  of  this  marriage,  or  she 
and  I  cut  from  here.  And  then  your  spirit  of  knight- 
errantry  will  be  wasted." 

"Till  you  give  me  leave  to  speak,  I'll  hold  my 
tongue.    But  it's  childish,  unwise  every  way." 

"It's  my  protection  from  worry.  These  women 
quarreling  over  a  man  simply  waste,  time.  I  won't 
have  it  continuing  after  marriage.  Nor  do  I  want  any- 
body messing  about  after  my  work.  With  my  observa- 
tory at  Hele  and  my  wife  somewhere  else  and  a  motor 
cycle  between  us  which  I  ride,  we  shall  do  nicely." 

"But  is  this  her  wish?"  persisted  Jasper. 

"She'll  do  what  I  say,"  answered  Moysey. 

So  it  seemed,  yet  she  did  it  with  reluctance. 

"Oh,  Jasper,"  said  Sophie;  "he  doesn't  want 
Tabitha  to  know  yet.  And  I've  promised  she  shan't 
from  me." 

Moysey  scored  all  along  the  line.  But  it  was  Jas- 
per who  bore  the  brunt  of  it,  who  had  to  lie  freely  to 
explain  his  friend's  absence  to  Mrs.  Botterill.  Worst 
of  all  was  the  way  she  took  Sophie's  loss ;  "I  was  hard 
to  her,  and  now  I'm  punished,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER   IX 

The  Eternal  Masculine 

The  sleeper  yawned  and,  turning  over,  lay  with 
fingers  clasped  behind  her  head.  The  wide  lace  sleeve 
disclosed  a  round  arm,  the  vein  tracery  of  which 
seemed  to  interest  its  possessor.  Although  it  was  but 
half-past  six  the  clang  and  rush  of  workmen's  trams 
came  up  from  the  street  below.  The  rich  summer 
sunlight  played,  as  the  blind  flapped  up  and  down, 
across  green  walls  and  brown-stained  floor  to  the  black 
oak  wardrobe  which  through  half-open  doors  disclosed 
the  shadowy  outlines  of  dresses  hung  behind  dust 
covers.  There  was  a  stamping  of  feet  overhead  and 
the  shouts  of  children,  for  the  top  flats  were  let  to 
working  people  and  the  hours  of  the  day  were  punc- 
tuated by  the  swooping  hordes  who  poured  in  and  out, 
on  their  way  to  and  from  school.  At  last  the  clock 
striking  seven  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  of 
vacuity  in  the  midst  of  all  the  surrounding  bustle. 

Slipping  out  of  bed,  Sophie  went  across  to  the 
kitchen  and  made  tea  for  herself.  Then  she  returned 
to  her  nest  between  the  sheets,  for  in  the  long  empty 
day  before  her  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  her  to 
do  anything  but  cheat  the  hours.  She  lay  half-dozing, 
till  by  the  quiet  overhead  and  the  sounds  of  footsteps 
and  voices  below  she  knew  that  other  people's  day  had 
begun.  Soon  from  the  oflices  there  floated  up  scraps 
of  eager  talk,  the  queer  repetitions  by  means  of  which 
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clients  take  leave  and  are  assured  in  return  of  the  fine 
business  acumen  which  they  have  the  good  luck  to  em- 
ploy. The  waves  of  heat  coming  in  with  the  hiss  of 
water  from  the  carts  gave  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to 
follow.  Imperceptibly  the  dust  gathered  on  all  the 
bright  surfaces  of  the  room,  yet  Sophie  refused  to 
stir;  angrily  she  said  to  herself  that  she  would  not 
stifle  for  the  sake  of  furniture.  Besides,  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  relaxed  muscles  between 
the  cool  sheets,  to  feel  no  need  to  bestir  herself.  Had 
she  been  a  typical  suburbanite  she  would  have  gone 
shopping. 

At  the  sharp  sound  of  the  bell  she  scrambled  up, 
shaken  out  of  sleep.  No  letters,  except  Moysey's, 
ever  came  for  her,  and  she  did  her  own  shopping  as 
well  as  her  own  housework.  Her  husband  had  at  first 
expostulated  with  her  at  the  latter  idea,  but  the  con- 
venience of  the  plan  was  obvious  in  saving  her  from 
prying  eyes.  It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  they  had 
avoided  the  rows  of  red-brick  houses  in  the  suburbs 
of  Plymouth. 

The  ring  meant  a  wire  from  Moysey  to  say  that 
he  would  be  with  her  for  the  week-end.  In  a  moment, 
after  a  pas  seul  danced  on  the  cool  floor,  she  hurried 
to  bathe  and  dress.  The  stagnant  air  of  the  place  was 
banished.  Flushed,  hurried  and  palpitating,  even 
though  there  were  quite  four  hours  before  her,  she 
set  to  on  the  sweeping  and  dusting  that  had  been  neg- 
lected for  half  a  week.  When  every  corner  had  been 
renovated  as  though  for  the  eyes  of  a  censorious  mis- 
tress, she  turned  out  her  purse  on  the  table.  They 
would,  as  always,  lunch  and  dine  out,  but  with  precisely 
six  shillings  and  threepence  one  cannot  do  much  in  the 
way  of  flowers,  China  tea  and  expensive  breakfast 
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delicacies.  Swaying  to  and  fro  with  her  finger-tips 
touching  the  table,  Sophie  stood  deep  in  thought.  A 
scene  from  yesterday  flashed  through  her  mind.  She 
saw  a  great  green-carpeted  room  lighted  by  a  glass 
roof  with  full-length  mirrors  set  at  intervals  on  the 
walls.  There,  casting  reflections  as  she  passed  up  and 
down,  trailed  a  mannequin,  sweeping  by  in  a  lace  dress. 

Sophie  had  stared  down  the  passage  from  the  glove 
counter,  watching  the  studied  luxury  of  shape  and 
color,  the  mannequin's  carefully  corseted  redundance 
of  flesh,  the  artificial  allure  of  every  pose.  Then,  when 
they  turned  on  the  lights  to  show  the  colors  by  night, 
she  found  an  almost  diabolical  subtlety  in  the  scene 
which,  frankly  unbeautiful,  was  most  undoubtedly 
sensuous  in  its  appeal.  Yet  no  savage,  only  the  civ- 
ilized man,  would  have  been  moved  by  it.  The  pea- 
cockery of  the  mannequin's  display  in  the  twist  of  the 
body  at  the  turn  of  the  room,  in  the  sudden  uncoiling 
of  the  draped  train,  half-delighted,  half-shamed  her, 
it  was  the  result  of  such  myriads  of  years  of  adapta- 
tion to  a  purpose.  In  the  end,  though  it  left  her  with 
the  certainty  of  a  bread-and-tea  life  till  Moysey  ap- 
peared, Sophie  bought  a  strangely  cut  dress  of  old 
gold.  At  home,  when  she  took  it  out  of  its  over- 
flowing sheets  of  tissue  paper,  her  hands  shook  from 
excitement.  Then,  flinging  herself  on  her  bed,  she 
burst  into  tears,  half  of  self-pity,  half  of  contempt — 
for  herself  and  the  world  that  had  brought  her  to 
this  pass. 

To-night,  with  Moysey  waiting  for  her  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, she  came  quietly  out  of  her  room  and,  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  her,  waited  for  him  to  turn  and 
catch  sight  of  her  in  the  slim  lissomeness  of  the  tightly 
fitting  corselet  bodice,  with  cheeks  flushed  not  only  by 
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excitement  but  by  the  geranium  petals  she  had  learnt 
to  use  from  an  old  French  recipe  given  her  by  Dr. 
Revel  for  a  joke.  There  seemed  no  vulgarity  in  using 
so  simple  a  means  to  enhance  her  brilliancy,  for  the 
weeks  of  languor  had  left  her  a  shadow  of  her  radiant 
self. 

As  he  turned,  she  hated  herself,  hated  this  cage- 
building,  as  pious  advisers  of  young  wives  call  it.  It 
was  additionally  horrible,  because  it  acknowledged 
what,  until  this  moment,  she  had  refused  to  recognize 
— the  possibility  that  her  hold  was  weakening,  her 
hold  that  depended  on  a  mere  trick  of  the  dressmaker's 
scissors,  on  the  play  of  light  and  color.  For  there  was 
nothing  more  than  that  between  her  husband  and  her- 
self. In  the  hours  that  followed,  while  she  laughed 
at  him  over  the  bubbles  in  her  glass,  or  looked  down, 
self-conscious,  from  his  eyes,  she  began  to  play  for 
freedom.  As  they  sat  in  the  stalls  of  the  theater  she 
felt  in  every  fiber  of  her  body  the  pride  that  thrilled 
him  at  possession,  the  open  possession  of  a  thing  so 
desirable,  a  woman  whom  the  men  watched  under 
half-drooped  eyelids.  The  play  was  The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back,  and»  when  the  audience  laughed 
in  the  wrong  places,  she  felt  a  nausea  of  the  mind. 
Nor  did  the  maid-servant's  cry,  "I'm  a  bad  'un,"  fail 
to  find  an  echo  in  her.  For  these  liars,  sensualists 
and  cheats  on  the  stage  sought  too  cheap  a  remedy,  a 
veritable  patent  medicine  of  sentiment,  a  cure-all  of  the 
soul  diseases.  While  the  people  wept  and  snuffled  all 
about  her,  she  grew  cold  and  angry,  especially  angry, 
perhaps,  at  that  pitiful  pageant  of  human  weakness 
in  which  by  far  the  most  humiliating  figure  is  the  men- 
tal imbecility  which  finds  salvation  in  a  shibboleth. 
Yet — she  was  of  this  company,  too,  for  had  she  not 
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sought  salvation  in  a  ring  and  a  signature  in  a  reg- 
ister ? 

In  the  cab  as  they  returned,  when  Moysey's  pride 
of  conquest  strutted,  Sophie  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
proportional  parts  into  which  her  charm  for  him  was 
divided.  In  this  her  mind  played  no  inconsiderable 
part.  Not,  of  course,  that  he  either  wanted  to  use  it, 
or  to  see  it  used.  He  was  an  epicure  and  to  the  epi- 
cure it  is  not  only  the  palate  tickling  of  a  nightingale's 
tongue  that  gives  delight,  but  even  more  the  beauty  of 
the  song  that  has  been  sacrificed  to  win  him  a  mo- 
ment's pleasure  of  the  senses.  The  true  epicurean  has 
no  desire  whatever  to  forget  the  woodland  when  he 
sups  on  birds.  This  eager  brain  of  Sophie's  that  Moy- 
sey  had  stilled,  this  unquiet  soul  that  slept  under  his 
touch,  enhanced  unspeakably  the  mere  beauty  of  the 
body  he  embraced.  It  was  the  same  instinct  which, 
in  a  god,  demands  holocausts  of  slaughter. 

Once  at  home  again,  they  stood  together  on  the 
dark  stairs  looking  out  from  one  of  the  landing  win- 
dows from  which  they  could  see  the  city  lights  casting 
a  glow  across  the  sky.    Wordless,  he  drew  her  close, 

"Will  you  ever  tire?"  she  asked  curiously. 

"Never  1" 

But  when,  in  their  rooms,  he  stood  looking  at  her 
with  her  cloak  in  his  hands,  she  cried  out,  for  his  rapt 
glance  seemed  a  cruelty  that  mocked  her.  By  that 
mockery  she  began  to  measure  the  width  of  the  gulf 
opening  between  them.  And  then,  as  she  knelt  before 
the  fire  stirring  the  cocoa,  she  felt  the  tears  spring 
to  her  eyes,  for  he  had  set  his  lips  on  her  neck  as 
she  knelt,  so  that  her  breath  caught  in  a  spasm  of  pain. 
Queer  thoughts  came.  She  wondered,  as  one  always 
must  who  knows  how  web  of  act  and  web  of  thought 
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are  interwoven,  whether  had  there  been  no  arc-light  of 
intellect  thrown  on  man  and  woman,  no  Nora  dancing 
before  Tesman,  she  would  have  understood  the  rage 
of  anger  she  felt  at  Moysey  for  caging  her,  the  con- 
tempt at  herself  for  being  caged.  She  made  her  at- 
tempt at  palliatives  of  the  situation,  told  herself,  what 
was  probably  true,  that  had  there  been  more  varied 
interests  in  her  life  she  would  never  so  utterly  have 
sickened  at  this  solitary  dish  of  pleasure.  Slipping 
down  by  his  chair,  she  said : 

"Moysey,  I've  a  plan." 

"A  plan,  wiseacre?'*  he  asked. 

"Yes,  to  make  money.  No,  wait,  let  me  tell  you," 
she  pleaded.  "Money  for  myself.  I  don't  want  al- 
ways to  be  a  burden  on  you." 

"A  burden!  Have  I  ever  suggested  such  a  thing? 
But  it's  this  frock,  I  suppose,  unpaid  for,  that  troubles 
the  conscience  of  the  wise  little  woman  who  used  to 
do  conies  up  in  the  observatory." 

"Don't,  Moysey;  it  hurts." 

"Oh,  you  treasure,  I  can  see  you  still,  all  ink-stained 
and  frowning.  .  .  ." 

He  drew  her  up  to  him. 

"No,  no,"  she  cried,  "not  till  I've  told  you  about 
this." 

"Well,  out  with  it." 

"I  want  to  go  in  a  shop  ...  be  a  show-woman. 
No,  not  a  real  one.  .  .  ." 

"What,  a  stuffed  one?" 

At  his  burst  of  rough  laughter  she  winced  and  turned 
away. 

"A  mannequin,  I  meant,  of  course,"  she  added 
coldly. 

"You  silly  little  fool,"  he  said,  rising  to  stretch  and 
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yawn,  "take  the  gift  the  gods  give.  You've  no  need 
to  work.  IVe  brought  my  check-book  and  the  first 
thing  you'll  see  to  is  the  payment  for  this  frock — 
that's  made  your  husband  very  happy,  my  dear." 

At  this  drop  into  sleek  domesticity  she  lost  her 
temper  outright. 

"That's  what  I  hate,"  she  cried,  "paying  me;  that's 
what  it  all  comes  to." 

"But  of  course  one  pays  for  one's  wife." 

"Then  why  am  I  kept  here  as  though  you  were 
ashamed  of  me?  I've  no  place,  no  friends,  no  mean- 
ing at  all  in  the  world— except  one." 

"You're  very  foolish,  Sophie.  You're  saying  things 
that  we  shall  both  be  loath  to  remember — ^and  which 
we  shall  not  find  easy  to  forget.  When  we  were  so 
happy,  too." 

"You  were,  you  mean." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  weren't,  too? 
I'll  not  believe  that.  Why,  nobody  could  keep  their 
eyes  off  you  to-night.  And  you  have  a  husband  that 
adores  you." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  hopelessly.  After  all, 
perhaps  she  was  only  a  fool.  Other  women  took  the 
position  candidly  enough.  But  then  they  usually  threw 
about  them  the  cloak  of  domestic  or  family  duties. 
She  took  up  lower  ground  in  her  effort  to  make  some 
daylight  in  his  understanding. 

"Why  should  I  live,"  she  asked,  "in  this  strange 
way?  For  one  thing,  we're  both  behaving  shamefully 
to  your  mother.  What  can  she  think  about  your  being 
constantly  away?" 

"Oh,  business,  or  the  usual  thing,"  he  sneered. 

"There,  there,"  cried  Sophie,  "you've  said  it.  And 
she's  right" 
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"I  don't  know  how  you  dare  desecrate  this,"  he 
said  piously,  taking  her  hands.  ''Don't  you  see  that 
this  keeps  up  all  the  romance  of  marriage?  Do  you 
think  I  should  fly  to  yo\i,  a  lover  as  at  first,  if  we 
staled  by  daily  familiarity  the  beauty  of  our  love?*' 

"Then  it  requires  all  that — ^to  keep  it  alive?" 

"What?" 

"Deception  for  both  of  us  and  loneliness  for  me." 

They  were  silent,  for  they  had  come  to  the  frontier 
beyond  which  neither  could  cross.  In  fact,  he  had 
achieved  a  man's  ideal  of  love,  as  a  garden  of  delight 
into  which  he  plunges  the  fresher  for  occasional  ab- 
sence. He  had  no  wish,  such  as  possessed  Sophie, 
to  make  it  cover  all  the  energies  of  life  itself. 

Then  she  turned  on  him  and,  instead  of  claiming 
the  essentials,  asked  for  things,  for  work  and  friends, 
above  all,  for  a  meaning. 

"A  meaning,  isn't  this  meaning  enough?"  he  asked, 
holding  out  his  hands  to  her. 

"No,"  she  answered  curtly.  In  fact,  it  had  a  mean- 
ing, but  one  which  she  was  too  great  a  coward  to  face. 
For  Sampson  Botterill's  patriarchal  theory  of  women, 
Nicholas's  Bacchic  squint,  had  become  in  Moysey  the 
deliberate  cultivation  of  the  most  delicate  herbs  in  the 
garden  of  Epicurus.  He  was  systematic  in  his  pleasures, 
possessing  a  certain  asceticism  as  of  one  who  values  a 
flavor  more  for  its  suggestion  than  for  any  mere 
pleasure  of  taste.  It  was,  in  fact,  Sophie's  unlikeness 
to  the  woman  of  the  world  which  had  made  her  so 
precious.  To  remember,  when  he  watched  her,  the 
avid  hunger  her  brain  had  once  shown  for  knowledge 
was  the  very  spice  which  kept  desire  alive  beyond  its 
wonted  span.  He  knew  in  this  relation  something  of 
the  joy  of  the  man  who  watches  the  austerity  of  marble 
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flush  red  in  the  kiss  of  the  sunlight.  It  was  at  once 
a  symbol  of  his  own  power  and  an  ever-living  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  fine  clarity  of  soul  may  be 
made  to  serve  the  warmth  and  jollity  of  earth. 

Slowly,  like  a  saturating  liquid,  the  knowledge  of  his 
character  reached  Sophie's  brain,  but  it  seemed  to  her 
no  more  than  a  noble  power  being  dragged  down  to 
base  uses,  the  pure  hill  water  poured  into  a  swine's 
trough.  She  accused  herself;  had  she  possessed  any 
real  strength  of  mind,  she  would  have  been  able  to 
meet  him  on  higher  ground.  Weariness  of  body 
followed  inevitably  this  change  in  the  focus  of  her 
mind.  The  shadow  crept  across  their  bond  like  some 
sulphurous  breath  that  tarnishes  a  silver  mirror. 

In  the  end  he  insisted  on  taking  her  away  to  the 
sea,  concluding  that  this  trouble  was  but  a  matter  of 
health  easily  cured  by  the  open  air.  As  for  companion- 
ship he  insured  it  by  settling  her  in  a  boarding-house. 
Pluming  himself  on  his  tact,  he  left  her,  to  return 
to  his  work,  with  a  check,  an  assurance  of  his  eternal 
adoration  and,  in  especial,  the  society  of  Miss  Con- 
stantine. 

In  that  stout  lively  lady,  with  her  jolly  laugh,  her 
rosebud  skin  and  long  tangle  of  pale  eyelashes,  one 
would  scarcely  have  expected  to  find,  not  only  a  ddctor 
of  science  and  an  examiner  of  the  London  University, 
but  also  a  woman  of  keen  wit  and  much  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Yet  such  was  the  case.  She  had  sailed 
round  the  world  as  a  science  delegate  and  could  tell  a 
good  story  with  the  best.  It  was  her  sallies  which 
kept  the  table  alive  at  meal-times  when  she  talked  of 
her  globe-trotting,  of  the  way  she,  the  one  woman  on 
board  the  train  up  to  Bulawayo,  had  cooked  buckets 
of  arrowroot  for  the  scientists  who  had  all  been  drink- 
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ing  unboiled  water  and  were  down  with  enteric,  of 
stationmasters  ''fetched"  by  lions  in  the  same  region, 
of  ship  captains  who  rejoiced  to  find  that  learned  men 
drank  and  gambled  just  like  the  canaille.  She  was  a 
breezy  feminist  who  laughed  at  all  men,  from  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Association,  who  could  give  a 
gold  medal  to  Madame  Curie,  but  wouldn't  allow  her 
to  fetch  it  herself,  down  to  the  lazy  lout  who  could 
pay  his  rent  and  so  keep  his  vote,  ''as  long  as  his  wife 
took  in  washing." 

"Ah  I"  cried  she,  "man's  logic  isn't  his  strong  point, 
but  his  fear  is.    He  dreads  us,  us  women." 

"And  is  not  that  dread  justified?"  asked  her  next 
neighbor,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Henshaw,  who  indeed 
found  himself  in  a  very  tight  place  with  respect  to  the 
lady.  For  Miss  Constantine,  though  not  far  oif  thirty- 
five,  had  the  charm  of  twenty  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  that  more  rightly  belongs  to  fifty. 

"A  man's  brain  and  a  woman's  fascination,"  con- 
tinued he,  unctuously  deferential.  "What  is  there 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  two?" 

At  this  there  went  a  sudden  smile  round  the  com- 
pany, for  Mr.  Henshaw  was  very  disconcertingly 
situated.  The  good  man,  whose  humorous  lips  curved 
in  ironic  lines  that  ought  never  to  have  been  seen 
on  the  face  of  an  English  parson,  enjoyed  a  comfortable 
position  as  bear-leader  to  a  young  nouveau-riche,  whose 
noddle  was  not  too  full  of  brains.  This  position  he 
was  terribly  afraid  of  losing,  especially  by  marriage 
with  a  managing  wife,  who  would  turn  out  the  un- 
fortunate tutor  quicker  than  one  could  sneeze,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  the  Rev.  Stephen  when  he  beheld  Miss 
Constantine.     And,   alas  I  morning,  noon  and  night 
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his  ward  spent  with  the  lady,  though  she  was  certainly 
nearly  fifteen  years  his  senior. 

Once  Sophie  met  the  guilty  pair  coming  downstairs 
from  the  attic  of  the  old  house  which  looked  over 
the  elms  of  the  churchyard.  Miss  Constantine  stopped 
and,  sending  the  boy  on,  slipped  her  arm  under  the 
girl's. 

"It's  too  bad  of  you,"  cried  Sophie.  "Mr.  Hen- 
shaw's  been  on  thorns  all  day." 

"Ah,  yes,  but  he's  such  good  fun,  is  the  Marquis 
de  Carabas." 

It  was  her  name  for  the  boy. 

"Guess  what  his  lordship  and  I  have  been  doing," 
said  Miss  Constantine,  her  eyes  twinkling  with  malice. 

"Flirting,"  hazarded  Sophie. 

"Chemistry,"  said  Miss  Constantine  sweetly. 
"That's  all.  And  I  do  love  to  see  old  Henshaw  in 
a  fume.  Oh,  the  men,  the  men,  my  dear,  and  the  fun 
we  may  have  with  them  if  we  only  play  our  cards 
well." 

She  looked  at  the  girl-wife  and  paused,  then, 
whistling  through  her  teeth,  shook  her  head.  The 
affair  of  Sophie,  she  fancied,  was  not  as  simple  as 
that  of  the  Marquis  de  Carabas  and  his  guardian,  to 
the  latter  of  whom  she  intended  giving  a  wholesome 
lesson.  For  Miss  Constantine  loved  best  of  all  the 
chants:  "How  are  the  mighty  fallen,"  and  liked  to 
follow  it  up  by  "Thou  hast  exalted  the  humble  and 
meek." 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Mr.  Henshaw  went  de- 
liberately upstairs  and  knocked  at  Miss  Constantine's 
sitting-room  door.  His  sleek,  well-brushed  suit  ex- 
pressed outraged  proprietorship  in  every  line.  As  for 
his  ward,  he  had  scarcely  set  eyes  on  him  all  the  week 
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except  at  meal-times.  Who  could  doubt  what  the  end 
of  this  infatuation  would  be?  He  was  ready  to  call 
Miss  Constantine  shameless  woman.  Nor  was  he  de- 
terred in  what  he  had  come  to  say  by  finding  Sophie 
sitting  with  her  on  the  veranda  which  looked  over  the 
sea. 

**I  come,"  said  he,  trying  to  cover  the  awkwardness 
of  plain  speech  by  grandiloquence,  "I  come  as  the 
bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce." 

"Has  there  been  a  siege,  then?"  asked  Miss  Con- 
stantine. She  was,  in  fact,  surprised  at  the  pluck  of 
the  man. 

"I  call  Mrs.  Botterill  as  witness.  Has  there  not?" 
asked  he,  turning  to  Sophie.  But,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  plunged  into  talk  of  all  the  responsi- 
bilities that  awaited  his  ward,  of  the  great  business, 
the  country  estate,  and  especially  of  the  devoted  mother. 
He  assumed  in  Miss  Constantine  a  pious  interest  in 
these  things  which  she  was  far  from  feeling.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  caught  her,  as  she  sat  far  back  in  the 
shadow  of  a  curtain,  covering  her  mouth  with  a  fat 
dimpled  hand  in  order  to  hide  a  yawn. 

At  sight  of  that  his  gorge  rose,  and  from  where  he 
sat  between  the  two  ladies,  leaning  over  the  back  of 
the  chair  which  he  had  mounted  astride,  he  began  to 
paint  a  horrible  condition  of  mental  weakness  in  the 
Marquis  de  Carabas. 

"The  unfortunate  one,"  sighed  Miss  Constantine. 
Sophie,  watching  them  both  and  hugely  diverted,  knew 
not  what  the  learned  lady  would  be  at,  but  scented 
mischief.  Meanwhile,  the  parson  droned  on,  lecturing 
on  congenital  brain  disease,  on  kleptomania,  on  cata- 
leptic seizures  and — ^the  race.  He  appealed  to  her,  in 
fine,  as  a  eugenist. 
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"Yes,"  purred  Miss  Constantine,  "I've  made  a 
special  study  of  all  that;  I've  been  an  inspector  of 
^^sdiools  for  die  defective." 

She  began  not  only  to  describe  the  treatment,  but 
to  classify  the  patients.  Before  her  science  the  parson 
quailed. 

"And  now,"  she  finished,  "you  have  talked,  Mr. 
Henshaw,  of  the  mamma  who  is  pious  and  of  the  wide 
lands.  But  the  one  thing  you've  never  mentioned  is — 
Mr.  Henshaw." 

They  had  both  of  them  forgotten  Sophie,  who  leaned 
forward  eagerly,  watching  for  the  first  time  the  bare 
flashing  sword-play  of  lively  wits.  The  air  was  quick 
with  Miss  Constantine's  joy  in  the  coup  which  Sophie 
felt  was  coming.  It  was  the  child's  first  lesson  in  the 
gentle  art  of  man-baiting.  She  almost  derived  from 
the  spectacle  a  thrill  of  courage  to  meet  her  own 
problems. 

"And,"  continued  Miss  Constantine  sweetly,  "Mr. 
Henshaw  is  a  very  important  person,  indeed,  in  this 
affair,  for  he  sees  no  need  of  a  wife  who  would  be 
likely  to  push  him  out  of  his  nest." 

"Madam!"  exclaimed  he,  rising.  His  tone  added 
quite  clearly:    "If  you  were  not  a  woman  1" 

Miss  Constantine  changed  her  tone. 

"Ah,"  she  said  half  sadly,  "women  and  priests  ought 
surely  to  understand  each  other,  for  they  both  carry 
their  plans  through  by  much  the  same  means.  You 
have  your  ideas,  I  have  mine.  And,  believe  me,  yours 
and  mine  are  not  as  opposite  as  they  look.  I've  no 
intention  whatever  of  being  the  Marquise  de  Carabas. 
Never  had.  Never  shall  have.  But  I've  found  a 
solution  of  your  ward^s  troubles,  a  solution  which  you 
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should  have  found  long  ago.  And  let  me  tell  you  this : 
marriage  won't  heal  his  poor  brain,  but  work  will." 

She  began,  while  the  parson  sat  open-mouthed,  to 
sketch  one  of  the  chief  principles  in  the  training  of 
the  unfit,  the  seizing  on  any  aptitude  they  may  show. 
Mr.  Henshaw  listened  spellbound.  To  give  him  his 
due,  he  only  grudged  her  the  credit  of  the  discovery. 

"Come,  sir,"  said  she;  "come,  Sophie." 

She  led  them  upstairs,  and  there  they  discovered  why 
Miss  Constantine  wanted  a  second  sitting-room.  She 
had  furnished  a  roughly  equipped  laboratory,  where 
all  these  weeks  the  Marquis  de  Carabas  had  been 
at  work  assisting  in  easy  preparations  with  a  zest  that 
had  stained  his  overall  every  color  of  the  rainbow. 
In  witness  whereof  it  now  hung  behind  the  door.  For 
Miss  Constantine  was  an  expert  in  chemistry,  as  in 
human  nature. 

"He  has  delicate  hands,"  she  explained.  "Find  a 
young  chemist  to  give  him  a  few  years  of  training, 
get  his  father  to  build  him  a  laboratory,  and  you  may 
snap  your  fingers  at  the  designing  women  who  plague 
you  so  sorely." 

They  returned  to  the  sitting-room  below,  and  there 
she  put  a  photograph  into  Mr.  Henshaw's  hand. 

"That  is  the  man  I  am  going  to  marry,"  she  said. 

He  had  broad  brows,  keen  eyes,  firm  lips.  They 
both  thought  of  the  sloping  forehead,  the  lack-luster 
eyes  of  the  Marquis  de  Carabas. 

"He  doesn't  own  an  inch  of  ground,  for  he  is  just 
a  student  like  myself.  But  I  shall  not  be  afraid  for 
my  children,"  she  added  softly. 

She  passed  the  photograph  to  Sophie,  who  stood 
looking  down  at  it  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing  for  the 
mist  which  had  gathered  across  her  sight. 
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**How  can  I  thank  you?"  asked  Mr.  Hcnshaw- 

''By  sometimes  counting  a  woman  honest/'  answered 
Miss  Constantine  gently. 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  the  two 
women  went  out  again  on  the  veranda.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  nothing  was  visible  but  sea  and  sky. 
Nor  was  it  easy  to  tell  where  one  ended  and  the  other 
began.  The  sea  was  heaving  across  stretches  of  red- 
brown  sand  and  yellow  weed  that  ended  in  the  mists 
of  the  far  horizon.  Brooding  in  one  long  line  upon 
the  water,  a  solitary  line  of  seagulls  swam,  their  white 
points  rising  and  falling  in  the  silent  swell  of  the  sea. 
Once  or  twice  with  a  flicker  of  silver  a  gull  flitted 
across  the  dim  gray  distance  of  cloud  and  coming 
night. 

''So  that,"  said  Sophie  at  last,  as  they  leaned  in 
silence  over  the  water,  "that  is  why  you  are  so  strong. 
You  will  work  together  and  you  trust  him." 

"Tell  me  about  you,"  said  Miss  Constantine,  answer- 
ing the  tone,  not  the  words.  "Perhaps  I  shall  see 
things  you  do  not." 

It  was  not  easy,  but  Sophie  gave  some  hints  and 
the  other's  knowledge  of  the  world  did  the  rest. 

"English,  English,  English,"  commented  Miss  Con- 
stantine, tapping  her  chin  wtih  her  pince-nez.  "  TU 
put  you  on  a  shelf,  my  dear,  and  make  a  little  graven 
image  of  you,  and  sometimes  burn  a  joss-stick  before 
you  I'  That's  it,  isn't  it?  And  all  the  while  the  fool 
doesn't  know  she's  no  image,  but  a  woman." 

"And  he — ^yours — isn't  he  an  Englishman?"  asked 
Sophie  indignantly.  Her  troubles  weighed  so  por- 
tentously heavy  that  the  mere  mention  of  joss-sticks  was 
an  offense. 
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'Oh,  dear,  yes.  But  we  were  comrades  first.  Now 
we're  both  comrades  and  lovers,  I  hope." 

"And  there's  no  hope  for  me,"  said  Sophie  bitterly. 
She  turned  in  a  flurry  of  hatred  at  all  the  happy  self- 
satisfied  women  of  the  world. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is,"  said  Miss  Constantine,  stopping 
her.  "  'Tis  true  that  I've  no  river  of  Jordan  for  you. 
But — there's  one  comradeship  that  even  a  man  of  that 
caliber  may  be  got  to  share." 

"Yes?"  said  Sophie,  hanging  on  her  words. 

"  'I  shall  not  be  afraid  for  my  children,'  "  said  Miss 
Constantine,  quoting  her  own  words  softly.  "That 
way." 

Together  they  looked  out.  Sea  and  sky,  almost 
invisible  now,  sent  up  the  restless  note,  the  perpetual 
sighing  of  a  wind  lost  in  the  pillared  spaces  of  a 
mighty  temple. 

"He  said  we  must  not,"  said  Sophie  in  a  low  voice 
at  last. 

Miss  Constantine  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
plunged. 

"But  why,"  she  persisted,  "did  you  never  ask  your- 
self why?  Oh,  you  child,  you  child,  don't  you  really 
see  what  a  change  it  would  make  in  your  position? 
It  would  establish  you  as  his  real  wife;  'twould  bring 
you  back  to  his  home.  For  all  the  family  ties  would 
be  bound  up  in  his  child — land,  money,  everything  that 
inheritance  means." 

"I've  thought  of  that,"  said  Sophie,  "but  to  tie  one- 
self to  it  alll  It  seems  so  strange  to  want  to  do  it. 
Oh,  why  does  he  want  to  starve  me  of  everything? 
Why  does  he  force  me  to  make  my  own  claims?  I 
wanted  him  to  give.  .  .  ." 

"The  old  Adam,  the  infernal  old  English  Adam, 
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that's  got  to  be  driven  out  of  each  Edenic  pair  before 
man  and  woman  can  so  much  as  begin  their  partner- 
ship. *You  stay  where  I  put  you,'  says  he.  'Hanged 
if  I  do,'  say  you.  And  don't  stay  I  A  child's  one 
way  out.  But,  if  that  fails,  there's  a  simpler  one  still. 
Just  take  a  ticket  and  go  back.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  prisoner  who  sat  on  year  after  year  in  a  cell  with 
the  door  unlocked  all  the  time?" 

"I  daren't.    He'd  hate  me  for  it." 

And  Miss  Constantine  knew  that  there  was  still  a 
note  of  love  in  the  girl's  voice. 

''And  so,"  sighed  Sophie,  "he  will,  if  I  could  manage 
the  other  way,  too." 

"Oh,  no,"  laughed  Miss  Constantine.  "Just  you 
plump  a  muling  puking  image  of  himself  in  his  arms 
and  he'll  forgive  you.  My  dear,  the  thing  your 
husband  is  compact  of  is  pride,  and  there's  nothing 
more  subtle  than  the  paternal  variety.  And  if  he 
doesn't  forgive  you,  why,  there  are  other  loves  sweeter 
than  a  man's." 

This,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  perhaps  tantamount  to 
calling  the  case  hopeless.  Something  of  that  sort,  in 
fact.  Miss  Constantine  believed,  since  Moysey  pos- 
sessed the  first  attribute  of  strength,  inability  to  see 
anything  in  the  world  but  his  own  purpose.  As  she 
put  it  to  Sophie  before  they  parted: 

"Go  with  a  strong  man  and  the  future  is  with  you. 
Go  against  him  and  you're  beaten,  unless  you  cheat 
him.  And  that  can  only  be  done  in  one  way,  by  en- 
listing Nature  against  him.  That's  your  chance.  When 
we  can  beat  a  strong  man  by  using  his  own  weapons, 
we  shall  be  equal.  But  that  isn't  yet.  So  we  must 
use  our  own." 

"And  certainly,"  she  added  to  herself,  "you're  not 
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the  woman  to  try  it,  you  who  might  turn  a  man  here 
and  there,  but  are  too  timid  to  do  anything  but  fail 
at  the  last  minute.  Oh,  you  great,  big,  weak  woman, 
with  your  conscience  that  will  always  turn  traitor  to 
you  at  the  critical  point." 

Perhaps  in  her  complacent  strength  the  woman  of 
science  was  a  trifle  contemptuous;  she  was  one  of  those 
who  value  ends  more  than  means. 

"Don't  forget,"  she  whispered,  "put  your  wits  to 
work — and  call  him  Peter,  which  means,  they  say,  a 
rock." 

For,  to  one  who  has  to  dwell  in  a  desert,  she  judged 
that  a  little  shade  might  be  grateful. 

On  her  own  marriage  morning  Miss  Constantine 
received  a  small  gold  test-tube  set  in  pearls,  with  the 
inscription:  "To  a  generous  lady,  from  R.  Hen- 
shaw." 

"No,"  smiled  she  to  herself,  "I  wasn't  generous 
at  all  for,  though  he  couldn't  understand  it,  I  didn't 
in  the  least  want  what  he  clutched  so  tightly." 

The  beginning  of  the  autumn  found  Sophie  back 
once  more  at  the  flat.  Nor  was  it  long  before  things 
came  to  a  head  between  Moysey  and  herself.  The 
affair  began  over  an  Ibsen  play,  for  which  she  chanced 
to  have  taken  a  ticket  for  a  night  on  which  she  had 
no  expectation  of  his  arrival.  When  the  telegram  came 
a  few  hours  before  the  theater  opened  she  sat  hesitating 
a  long  while,  but  finally,  by  way  of  showing  inde- 
pendence, left  a  note  for  him  and  the  key.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  not  found  her  there  awaiting  his 
arrival. 

At  his  sullen,  "So  you've  got  back  at  last,"  she  turned 
cold,  but  striving  to  cover  the  moment  poured  out  wine 
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for  him,  and,  after  they  had  eaten,  filled  his  pipe.  Yet 
she  raged  at  feeling  herself  mastered. 

"This  won't  do,"  he  said,  refusing  to  gloss  the 
matter  over.  "Here  am  I  keeping  a  nest  for  you — 
and  jolly  hard  it  is,  too,  sometimes.  And  then  you 
aren't  glad  to  see  me  when  I  get  here.  Why,  I  count 
the  hours  when  I'm  on  my  way  to  you." 

Then,  as  she  was  still  silent,  he  fell  on  the  great 
Norwegian. 

"A  nasty  stirrer-up  of  things  better  left  alone,"  he 
grumbled.  "Life's  built  on  a  dust-heap,  I  daresay,  but 
that's  no  reason  why  you  should  go  sticking  your  nose 
into  it.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  keep  healthy  in 
mind  and  body.  Why  don't  you  get  a  dog  or  a  kitten?" 

"Anything  but  a  mind,  I  suppose?"  she  said. 

He  stared  at  her  and  then  laughed. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  agreed,  "anything  but  a  mind. 
You've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  there.  For  I  always 
tremble  for  you  when  you  begin  to  worry  your  brain 
over " 

"Things  better  left  to  you,"  she  interposed. 

"It's  amazing  what  clear  intelligence  you  sometimes 
show,"  he  sneered. 

They  stood  glaring  at  one  another,  but  when  she 
went  into  the  next  room  he  followed  her. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  plaintively.  "Why  are  you 
behaving  like  this?'* 

"I  think  that's  a  question  for  me  to  ask.  But  if 
you're  offended  at  my  being  away  when  you  came,  well, 
I'm  sorry,  that's  all." 

He  was  amazed  at  her  coolness,  remembering  what 
an  emotional  creature  she  had  shown  herself. 

"If,"  she  said  provocatively,  "you  would  draw  up  a 
list  of  rules  for  me,  I  would  try  to  observe  them 
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dutifully.  Some  have  slavishness  thrust  upon  them 
and  some  achieve  it  by  nature." 

"Now  what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  that?"  he 
stormed  and  then,  disgusted  at  the  sordid  quarrel, 
turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out.  When  he  returned, 
the  flat  was  in  darkness  and  Sophie  in  bed. 

"Are  you  sorry?"  he  asked,  foolishly  giving  her  a 
handle,  for  he  had  counted  on  tears  and  repentance. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  replied  curtly,  turning  over  on  her 
side.  She  listened  all  night  in  fact  with  keen  pleasure 
to  his  tumbling  and  tossing  from  side  to  side.  It  was 
at  any  rate  possible  to  pierce  his  egotism  with  a  pin- 
prick. Yet  it  was  a  pitifully  unequal  strife,  for  he 
could  forget  and  she  could  not,  since  all  the  value  of 
her  life  rested  on  the  affection  he  gave  or  withheld. 

When  Moysey  next  visited  her,  the  statue  of  duti- 
fulness  was  back  in  its  niche  once  more.  He  found 
her  dressed  in  white,  with  every  appearance  of  tranquil 
gladness  about  the  room  and  its  occupant.  Evidently, 
he  thought,  they  had  safely  passed  through  the  falling 
out  which  all  the  more  endears.  Humming  a  song,  he 
threw  aside  hat  and  coat,  and,  breaking  his  almost 
invariable  rule,  began  to  describe  to  her  the  work  of 
the  past  week.  When  Sophie  compared  it  with  her 
own  empty  hours,  the  flood  of  bitterness  within  almost 
broke  bounds.  A  hundred  times  she  had  planned  some 
action  by  means  of  which  she  might  find  employment 
and  the  money  which  would  make  her  independent  of 
the  doles  from  Moysey,  for  by  now  these  had  all  the 
attributes  of  shame  about  them.  Yet  her  acquirements 
were  terribly  unsalable.  To  teach,  she  would,  of 
course,  require  references,  proofs  of  the  knowledge 
which,  though  she  in  fact  possessed  it,  was  not  evi- 
denced by  degree  or  certificate.    Even  Miss  Constan- 
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tine  could  not  help  her  here,  though  twice  she  took 
up  a  pen  to  write  and  ask  for  advice.  Every  time 
she  did  so  the  paralysis  of  helplessness  descended  on 
her. 

She  sat  on,  silently  listening  to  her  husband's  words, 
marveling  at  the  fulness  of  the  interests  he  enjoyed. 
All  the  years  of  his  life,  she  told  herself,  a  straight 
path  had  been  made  for  his  feet.  He  might  have  left 
her  alone,  she  cried  to  herself,  and  suddenly  recognized 
that  it  was  not  Moysey,  but  her  own  will,  that  had 
put  her  in  this  position. 

"Moysey,"  she  asked  suddenly,  coming  over  to  him 
with  desperate  resolution,  and  putting  a  hand  on  his 
breast,  "will  you  forgive  me — ^and  let  me  go?" 

"Go?"  he  asked,  staring  at  her  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  go.  Let  me  go  right  away  and  make  my 
own  place.  Then,  when  we  are  more  equal,  we  shall 
be  able — ^to  love  each  other  better."  For,  at  root, 
that  was  still  the  bed-rock  of  her  desire. 

He  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter:  "You  little  ninny," 
he  cried,  "love  better !  How  could  we  love  better  than 
this?" 

He  could  conceive  no  higher  bond  than  theirs;  nor 
could  she  conceive  a  lower.  For  they  had  come  to  a 
plain  issue  at  last.  To  beat  a  man  by  his  own  weapons 
one  must  be  as  strong  as  he  in  resources.  Yet,  in 
giving  cunning.  Nature  has  provided  woman  with  a 
weapon  against  his  strength.  And  to  that  cunning 
Sophie  had  at  last  been  driven. 

Next  day,  when  he  grumbled  at  the  meager  break- 
fast, they  burnt  another  boat,  for  at  the  sight  of  the 
small  pile  of  silver  coins  which  she  set  before  him, 
Moysey  swore.  He  was  weary  and  ashamed  of  him- 
self.   When  he  had  gone,  she  sat  staring  at  the  five- 
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pound-note  on  the  table  in  front  of  her.  It  was  not 
love  that  had  failed  or  affection  that  had  been  dese- 
crated ;  there  never  had  been  any  love  to  fail  or  affec- 
tion to  desecrate. 

Rousing  herself  at  last,  she  made  a  cup  of  strong 
tea.  When  she  had  to  return  to  the  bedroom  she 
moved  carefully,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left.  The 
sound  of  the  door  as  she  locked  the  flat  behind  her 
was  a  relief.  At  the  station  she  took  a  ticket  for  the 
moor  and,  when  at  last  over  the  clear  peaks  the  twilight 
gathered,  went  down  to  the  valley  to  get  a  lodging  at 
a  cottage.  And  still,  as  a  thing  to  be  faced,  yet 
dreaded,  there  remained  the  return  to  the  flat. 

She  hurried  up  the  stairs  as  though  the  Furies  were 
behind  her,  her  mind  figuring  to  itself  the  white  square 
on  the  mat  inside  the  door  which  would  mean  a  letter 
from  Moysey.  He  must  surely  feel  the  need  to  show 
such  a  small  degree  of  tenderness  as  that. 

But  there  was  nothing;  no  white  tell-tale  blot  at  all. 
Nothing.  When,  three  weeks  later,  a  letter  came  from 
him,  it  contained  a  check  and  a  curt  intimation  that 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  starting  on  a  two  months'  tour 
in  Spain,  for  an  observation  of  a  transit.  In  the  con- 
clusion he  remained  her  "ever  loving  husband."  Read- 
ing this  with  a  wry  mouth,  she  dismissed  it  as  a  satire. 
Turning  over  the  sheet,  she  looked  in  the  envelope 
to  see  if  there  was,  as  sometimes  happened,  a  special 
slip  covered,  as  a  bonne  bouche,  with  "little  language." 
There  was  nothing.  The  letter  she  burnt  and,  locking 
the  check  away,  determined  that  as  far  as  possible  it 
should  be  untouched. 

She  set  herself  to  forget,  yet  as  one  recognizing 
that,  after  all,  to  go  through  human  experience  makes 
hiiman,     Fpec  of  the  world  at  last,  she  felt  herself 
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to  have  got  down  to  the  foundations  of  things.  Always 
she  had  been  dependent  for  her  idealism  on  others,  first 
on  the  doctor,  next  on  Mrs.  Botterill.  Even  by  means 
of  Nature  she  had  cheated  herself,  thinking  to  find 
its  elemental  spirit  at  one  with  her  own.  It  was  not 
so;  the  spirit  of  Nature  is  alien,  the  idealism  of  human 
dreaming  fails  like  a  bending  reed.  In  the  plunge  into 
materialism  there  lived  satiety  unspeakable. 

Paradoxically,  she  began  to  feel  grateful  to  Moysey 
for  not  allowing  himself  to  be  weakened  by  any  pity 
for  her.  At  any  rate,  it  could  never  be  said  of  her 
that  she  had,  as  a  weak  and  helpless  object,  served  to 
drag  down  a  being  selfish,  strong  and  free.  She  knew 
him  at  his  best  to  be  a  priest  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  religion  of  the  idea  there  is  no  room  for  the 
meaner  virtues.  Those  who  walk  the  desert  paths, 
along  the  bone-strewed  highways,  cannot  afford  to  step 
aside  to  succor  the  ailing  or  the  helpless.  As  on  Alpine 
height,  or  Arctic  glacier,  so  in  the  battle  to  know,  to 
construct,  there  is  no  place  for  pity. 

She  had  been,  as  always,  a  thing  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  others,  a  thing  that,  once  used,  could  be  tossed 
aside.  Yet  in  the  temple  of  the  idea  one  must  forget 
to  pity  even  oneself.  It  was  there  that  Dr.  Revel  had 
failed,  there  where  Moysey  succeeded,  because  all  his 
recreations  only  sent  him  back  restored  to  his  work. 
Merciless,  unpitiful,  he  was  strong  even  against  the 
weakness  of  the  virtues..  In  these  austere  moments 
she  felt  admiration  for  him  as  for  one  who  flung  aside 
his  garments  for  the  race  before  him. 

She  turned  for  comfort  instinctively  to  books.  Yet, 
at  first,  in  modern  literature  all  seemed  intolerable, 
for  most  subtly  through  it  all  ran  the  burden  of  passion, 
sometimes  for  a  woman,  sometimes  for  an  idea,  more 
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often  for  some  form  of  sacrifice.  Like  a  musician 
satiate  with  Wagner,  she  longed  for  the  calm  mastery 
of  Mozart.  It  was  at  last  the  harmony  of  the  Greek 
world  that  satisfied  her,  its  sense  of  proportion  and 
order.  These  Greeks  knew  how  to  subject  all  things 
to  the  dominion  of  the  mind. 

The  growth  of  a  capacity  starts  from  such  obscure 
origins  that  it  is  as  hard  to  trace  as  the  marshy  source 
of  a  river.  The  open  occasion  of  Sophie's  mental 
awakening  was  nothing  more  remarkable  than  a  course 
of  Extension  Lectures.  In  following  this  she  found 
that  literature  supplied  a  key  to  many  secrets  in  her 
own  mind.  She  had  been  in  nobler  company  than  she 
had  recognized,  and  now  the  thought  restored  her 
dignity.  Faust  became  the  type  which  explained 
Moysey,  the  man  who  could  deny  nothing  to  the  spirit 
which  overcomes  the  darkness  of  human  ignorance. 
In  Goethe's  whirling  web  of  creation  she  heard  over 
again  the  wheel  of  life  spinning  at  its  endless  task, 
as  she  had  heard  it  in  the  wood  of  St.  Werburgh.  In 
the  loveliness  of  perfect  phrases  that  linger  on  the 
ear  she  found  the  passion  of  the  mind.  Moving  among 
great  things  such  as  these,  she  conceived  a  higher 
notion  of  herself  than  as  of  one  who  could  be  per- 
manently beaten  down  by  any  rain  of  adverse  circum- 
stance. 

Jasper's  visits  were  the  only  breaks  in  her  days. 
At  first  he  was  so  awkward  and  constrained  that  she 
wished  he  would  stay  away  till,  discovering  that  he 
believed  her  to  be  in  want  of  money,  she  took  the 
great  kind  fellow  by  the  hand  and  told  him  how  she 
contemplated  the  earning  of  it.  She  was  writing  now, 
and  by  day  hoped  to  get  a  place  as  mannequin;  had, 
indeed,  made  the  first  tentative  inquiries  in  that  direc- 
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tion.  By  day  to  trail  in  sweeping  garments  over  three- 
pile  carpets  and  by  night  to  pore,  in  firelight  and 
lamplight,  over  the  mystery  of  dramatic  form;  what 
plan  of  life  could  be  pleasanter  than  that?  She  was, 
and  with  a  soft  blush  confessed  it,  at  work  trying  to 
turn  the  story  of  a  Norse  Saga  into  the  plot  of  a  Greek 
play.  The  Volsungs  were  more  to  her  for  the  time 
than  Moysey  himself  or  than  old  Jasper  here,  smoking 
his  meerschaum  and  wondrously  maladroit  in  his  offers 
of  help.  He  had  not,  it  seemed,  the  faintest  idea  that 
a  woman  may  actually  take  more  joy  in  a  sovereign 
earned  by  her  own  labor  than  in  all  the  ardors  of 
passionate  possession  or  even  of  adoring  veneration. 

But  by  the  time  that  the  great  surprise  of  that 
winter  arrived  Sophie  knew  that  life  meant  to  demand 
of  her  more  toll  of  woman's  service;  that,  in  fact, 
"Peter"  was  a  possibility. 

The  surprise  came  one  morning  when  at  a  ring 
she  went  to  the  door  of  the  flat  and  there  found 
Tabitha  Botterill  on  the  doorstep.  Flying  together 
they  embraced  and  Sophie,  almost  carrying  her  visitor 
into  the  room,  set  her  on  a  low  chair  where,  with  one 
cry  of  delight,  they  hugged  again. 

"Oh,  Tabitha,  Tabitha,  how  did  you  know?"  she 
cried. 

Mrs.  Botterill  wrinkled  her  nose ;  she  had  a  pleasant 
trick  of  it. 

"My  dear,"  she  asked,  "did  you  really  imagine  I 
was  in  the  dark?  I've  suspected  all  along,  with  these 
constant  absences,  Jasper's  gloomy  absorption,  his  fear- 
ful starts." 

"But  how ?" 

"Moysey  leaves  his  letters  about.  I  could  not  fail 
to  know  your  hand.     And  then  for  Jasper  ...  I 
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followed  him,  haunted  him  like  a  cutthroat,  finally 
came  up  in  the  tail  end  of  his  train.  So  Moysey's 
gone  ?" 

Holding  Sophie  at  arm's  length,  she  read  her  wisely. 
But  she  only  said : 

**So  you've  come  to  it,  my  dear.  As  the  pious  would 
say,  you're  behind  the  Botterill  veil.  Well,  I  suppose 
at  present  for  you  the  sun  is  darkened  and  the  moon 
doesn't  give  her  light.    Still,  one  goes  on,  you  see." 

Sitting  back  on  her  heels  with  eyes  wide  and  cheeks 
flushed,  Sophie  told  of  her  work,  babbling  of  the 
Greek  tragic  Muse,  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  and  other 
heathen  atrocities,  till  Mrs.  Botterill  put  a  hand  over 
her  mouth.  She  was  too  world-wise  a  matron  not  to  be 
able  to  read  the  signs  in  the  girl's  face. 

At  night  she  got  the  truth,  when  they  lay  side  by 
side  with  the  street  lamps  throwing  a  glow  across  the 
ceiling.  Moysey,  it  seemed,  had  left  his  legacy— of 
shame,  as  it  almost  seemed  to  Sophie  when  she  told 
of  the  fear  that  was  now  a  certainty.  Of  the  way 
they  had  parted  she  said  nothing.  But  Mrs.  Botterill 
guessed. 

''It  was  that,"  she  said,  referring  not  to  the  coming 
child,  but  to  the  thing  left  unsaid,  ''that  I  feared  for 
you.     It  was  for  you." 

And  Sophie  felt  the  last  breath  of  misunderstanding 
pass  away.  She  was  herself  great-hearted  enough  to 
recognize  the  fine  courage  of  the  woman  who  could 
see  her  own  son  so  clearly.  Then,  with  the  passive, 
magnificent  courage  of  women,  they  laid  their  plans. 
The  birth  must  not  be  at  Hele.  It  was  better  here 
than  there,  and  Tabitha,  whether  Moysey  were  away 
or  Moysey  were  at  home,  would  often  come  to  and  fro. 

"Not  too  much  brainwork,"  said  Tabitha. 
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Hence  the  Volsungs  were  more  gently  handled,  but 
not  so  delicately  that  Sophie  failed  to  win  her  first 
five  guineas  as  a  prize  for  the  best  scheme  sent  in. 
True,  she  never  actually  received  the  money,  which 
went  to  the  one  next  on  the  list  who  was  able  to  attend 
the  Students'  Summer  Meeting.  The  trap  was  firmly 
fixed,  and  yet,  in  a  passionate  disdain,  the  girl  rejoiced 
in  the  fact.  For  the  memory  of  those  passionate  days 
was  hallowed  and  excused  in  that  they  had  not  been 
fruitless.  Her  mind,  besides,  blinked  sideways  at  Miss 
Constantine's  cunning. 

"Yet,"  said  Tabitha,  shaking  her  head,  "Moysey 
was  foolish  from  his  point  of  view.  There  ought  to 
have  been  no  child." 

For,  as  they  both  knew  well,  behind  the  child  was 
Sampson,  the  Hele  inheritance  and  that  long  line  of 
hold-fasts  of  which  Moysey  himself  was  but  a  link. 
The  child  would  put  matters  on  a  different  footing. 

Yet  when  Moysey  returned  from  his  expedition  the 
news  of  the  change  in  their  circumstances  was,  she 
found,  an  unfeigned  relief  to  him.  It  was  to  Jasper 
that  he  expressed  his  true  thoughts,  speaking,  almost 
for  the  first  time,  in  defense  of  himself. 

"She  wanted  to  take  away  my  independence,"  he 
exclaimed,  walking  up  and  down  the  observatory,  "my 
independence  of  mind.  That's  why  I  wouldn't  have 
her  here.  She'd  have  forced  herself  on  me,  if  I'd  given 
her  the  chance.  Work!  She  was  mad  about  it  I 
What  do  women  want  with  work?  They  spoil  every- 
thing. Their  whole  touch  is  inferior.  She  wasted  my 
time  and  life  is  so  short.  It  was  unbearable.  She 
had  to  learn.  I  had  to  teach  her  the  best  way  I 
could." 

"Your  mother  has  been  to  see  her,"  said  Jasper 
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quietly.    "But  she  wouldn't  have  her  back  here — ^yet." 
The  information  seemed  to  cause  Moysey  no  sur- 
prise. 

"I'm  glad,"  said  he,  "that  she's  got  mother.  Things 
will  go  more  smoothly  now.  The  child  will  take  up 
her  time,  foolish  little  woman.  We  shan't  hear  so 
much  of  *work'  now." 

Jasper  was  not  at  all  sure  that  Moysey  was  right, 
but  he  held  his  peace,  while  the  other  rambled  on: 

"She'll  leave  me  in  peace,  that  way.  And  in  another 
way,  too,  for  she  maddened  me  .  .  .  her  looks,  I 
mean.  I  wanted  to  work  in  peace  and  she  wouldn't 
let  me.  I  wanted  to  be  free.  And  I  couldn't.  I 
don't  know  which  was  worse,  the  way  she  disturbed 
me  or  the  way  she  followed  my  work." 

Dryly  ironical,  Jasper  remarked: 

"Hardly  intentional  intrusions,  I  should  say." 

But  Moysey  went  on  indifferently. 

"Intrusions!  Yes,  but  you're  in  no  position  to  be 
superior.  You've  a  brain  with  water-tight  compart- 
ments. It  took  me  all  my  time,  I  can  tell  you,  to  keep 
things  on  the  man  and  woman  plane  between  us. 
Every  now  and  then  something  would  rise  in  her.  I 
had  to  beat  it  down,  to  chaff  her  about  'keeping  a 
mind.'  She  wanted  to  push  herself  into  my  brain, 
as  she  had  into  my  blood.  I  wouldn't  have  it.  I  made 
rules.    But  this  will  distract  her  from  me,  thank  God." 

He  spoke  like  the  man  who  flings  his  child  to  the 
pursuing  wolves. 

But  he  found  that  he  was  talking  to  the  air.  Jasper 
had  endured  about  enough  of  this  quintessence  of 
egoism  which,  while  it  delighted  him  as  an  observer, 
disgusted  him  as  a  man.  The  burden  of  Frost's 
thought  as  he,  too,  walked  up  and  down  in  a  mental 
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agitation  caught  from  Moysey,  was  how  hardly  shall 
they  that  are  human  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  thought. 
Every  emotion  of  flesh  or  of  soul  wars  against  that 
entrance,  even  the  modern  religion  of  pity.  He  saw 
the  civilization  of  to-day  like  a  vast  company  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  turning  their  backs  on  the  hard 
and  barren  crags  which  they  must  climb  alone  who 
would  build  the  over-world  of  man's  knowledge. 
Monks  they  should  be  one  and  all,  these  Thinkers  who 
must  work  behind  iron  walls  free  from  all  passion.  A 
terrible  revenge  is  taken  by  women  on  the  men  who 
for  their  own  purposes  have  made  them  creatures  of 
emotion.  For  love  nowadays  is  no  mere  disease  of 
the  flesh,  kept  apart  for  leisure  moments  as  in  coarser 
ages,  but  a  sentiment  which  will  invade  the  stillest  sanc- 
tuary of  thought  and  labor. 

So  Moysey  cried,  "Babe,  babe,"  to  still  his  Sophie's 
importunities ;  yet  he  was  by  instinct  the  man  who  not 
only  baits  the  mouse-trap  but  rejoices  in  its  powers. 

But  Jasper  said,  "I  wonder."  Things  were  not 
nearly  so  simple  to  him  who  was  more  used  to  swim- 
ming in  the  cross  tides  and  eddies  of  personality. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  DARKENING  OF   COUNSEL 

"You  agree  with  me  then,  Moysey?"  asked  Mrs. 
Botterill. 

"Quite,"  answered  he. 

Mother  and  son  were  standing  at  the  gate  of  Hele, 
waiting  for  the  dogcart  which  was  to  drive  Tabitha 
into  Penquite  on  her  way  to  stay  with  Sophie. 

"And  you'll  see  Dr.  Prideaux  to-day,'*  said  Mrs. 
Botterill,  "over  that  other  matter.  He's  whimsical 
enough  to  like  the  job,  and  I  really  can't  bear  to  think 
of  poor  Cousin  Avery  being  swallowed  up  by  these 
wretches." 

"Yes.  I'll  see  Prideaux  some  time  to-night,"  he 
answered  carelessly. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill,  tapping  her  foot 
restlessly,  "I  wonder  if  we're  doing  right  over  Sophie. 
You  don't  think  Sampson  ought  to  be  told." 

"My  dear  mother,  if  Sampson  knows,  the  parish 
knows.  You  might  as  well  bring  her  back  to  Hele  at 
once." 

"Well,  why  not?"    She  faced  him  defiantly. 

"I  thought,"  he  answered  angrily,  "that  you  decided 
years  ago  that  Hele  wasn't  the  place  for  births." 

"No  more  it  is." 

"Very  well  then,  there  you  are  1"  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "Let  things  be  as  they  are  till  they  can 
both  come  back  quietly." 
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"Mother  and  child,  you  mean?" 

"Of  course.  It'll  be  better  for  her.  It'll  be  better 
for  me." 

Tabitha  opened  her  mouth  and  then  shut  it  with  a 
snap.  She  was  a  wiser  woman  than  she  had  been 
in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  knew  that  no  one  can 
escape  from  the  texture  of  the  web  he  has  woven  round 
him.  The  mere  fact  of  the  child's  not  being  born  at 
Hele  would  make  no  real  difference  to  the  future. 
Hele,  in  any  case,  would  grasp  and  hold.  All  her 
instincts,  too,  were  against  this  ridiculous  reticence  to 
friends  and  neighbors. 

"The  main  question  is,  I  suppose,  what  Sophie 
wants,"  said  Moysey  impatiently. 

"And  that  is  to  be  left  in  peace  and  quiet,"  said 
Tabitha  frankly. 

"Then,  there  you  arel  Surely  that  settles  it?  Tell 
her  I'll  be  down  next  week." 

From  the  observatory  he  could  hear  the  wheels  of 
the  dogcart  spinning  up  the  lane  as,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  he  settled  to  his  work.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
patriarchal  glorifications  of  Sampson  and  Nicholas  that 
he  most  dreaded.  For  one  of  her  instincts  Mrs. 
Botterill  had  assuredly  transmitted  to  her  son.  In  their 
cacklings  over  human  births  Moysey  considered  that 
the  two  elder  men  gave  plain  proofs  of  senile  folly. 
He  was,  therefore,  minded  to  postpone  revelations  to 
the  very  last  chapter  of  the  book.  So  far  he  had 
staved  them  off  marvelously  by  playing  on  his  mother's 
taste  for  giving  her  men-folk  their  own  way. 

That  evening,  over  in  his  den  at  Penquite,  Dr. 
Prideaux  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
at  the  fact  that  his  day's  work  was  over.  Then  he 
heaved  himself  up,  opened  the  door,  and  shouted  down 
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the  passage  to  remind  the  maid  to  put  back  dinner 
half  an  hour. 

The  house,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Prideaux  family  for  generations,  turned  a  window- 
less  noncommittal  back  to  the  road.  One  entered  by 
a  side  gate  leading  on  to  a  terrace  which  faced  the 
moors.  Here  by  the  side  of  the  house  grew  a  giant 
mulberry-tree  as  old  as  Jacobean  times  at  least.  Op- 
posite the  open  door  of  the  hall  stood  the  tall  eight-day 
clock  on  the  stairs,  that,  together  with  two  eighteenth- 
century  portraits,  went  with  the  house  as  permanent 
fixtures.  The  rooms,  low-ceiled  and  billowy  in  the 
floor  planks,  opened  into  one  another.  Over  each 
chimneypiece  hung  a  painted  panel  where,  through  the 
ochreous  outlines  of  frigates  in  full  sail,  the  bare  wood 
often  showed  in  the  blistered  design.  Neither  clock 
nor  portraits  could  be  removed  on  pain  of  incessant 
recurrence  of  nocturnal  thumps  and  shufilings  from  the 
first  bedroom  to  the  right  of  the  staircase.  Dr. 
Prideaux  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the 
story,  but  none  the  less  he  never  repeated  his  experi- 
ment of  removing  the  portraits  from  their  seclusion 
in  the  darkness  of  the  white-painted  staircase  cupboard. 

More  perceptible  than  any  nocturnal  noises  was  the 
undoubted  atmosphere  of  sunshine  and  of  long  genera- 
tions of  human  life  with  which  these  old  panels  and 
low  window-seats  had  been  acquainted.  Poor  as  he 
was.  Dr.  Prideaux  had  again  and  again  refused  to 
let  Down  End;  it  was,  and  must  be,  an  integral  part 
of  his  own  life.  Now,  as  he  sat  in  his  great  room 
to  the  right  of  the  hall,  he  could  hear  the  tick-tack 
of  the  clock  bringing  back  the  leisurely  ease  of  old- 
world  places.  Everything  in  his  room,  from  the  hang- 
ings once  pink  to  the  chintzes  once  gay,  had  faded  to 
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a  sun-drenched  drab.  Only  the  book-lined  walls 
showed,  here  and  there,  the  deep  rich  coloring  of 
some  gold-stamped  binding,  piercing  the  dusky  light 
of  a  cobwebby  corner.  For,  in  his  daughter's  absence, 
the  doctor  forbade  any  disturbance  of  either  dust  or 
cobwebs.  Now,  feeling  fidgety  because  Olive's  train 
was  due  in  five  minutes,  he  took  out  his  silk  hand- 
kerchief and  began  to  dust  the  piano  keys  which  had 
not  been  touched  since  she  went  up  to  London  three 
months  ago.  To-night,  as  always,  she  would  play  him 
into  a  dreamy  reverie,  very  propitious  to  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences. 

For  Dr.  Prideaux  only  kept  his  soul  alive  in  the 
midst  of  the  hard  labor  of  a  country  practice  by 
phrase-making.  He  would  lie  back  in  his  deep  lounge, 
fingers  twiddling  on  his  waistcoat,  long  nose  snuffling 
slightly,  and  the  bushy  tufts  of  his  eyebrows  working, 
listening  to  Olive's  chants  and  roulades  like  an  emo- 
tional elephant.  Then  starting  up,  he  would  jot  down 
a  penciled  line  on  the  slips  of  paper  he  kept  always 
on  his  desk,  by  his  chair  in  slumber,  or  even  on  the 
table  at  meals.  Ideas  came  to  him  thus,  like  stray 
morsels  of  manna  from  the  heavens.  When,  as  occa- 
sionally happened,  he  had  an  article  accepted  for  a 
review,  he  drove  the  editor  mad  over  proofs,  refusing 
so  much  as  to  allow  the  substitution  of  a  colon  for  a 
semicolon. 

*'I  regard,"  he  would  write,  in  what  Olive  called  his 
"curly,  whiggly  hand,"  "I  regard  punctuation  as  a 
distinct,  an  essential  part  of  style.  And  style  is  the 
man.  To  alter  a  comma  is  to  deface  personality,  to 
ruin,  sir,  to  ruin  the  written  message  of  a  soul — not 
immortal,  but  seeking  immortality." 

Fair-complexioned,  with  lips  that  curved  humorously 
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in  repose,  burly,  but  not  corpulent,  he  loved  to  walk 
the  pavements  of  Penquite,  with  his  daughter  hanging 
on  his  arm,  and  his  face  shining  with  the  beatitude 
of  having  an  interesting  possession  to  show  to  his 
neighbors. 

Suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  voices  from  the 
hall,  one  young,  the  other  growling  in  deep  bass  tones, 
the  noise  of  a  box  being  plumped  on  the  floor  accom- 
panied by  scufiling  and  laughter. 

"Olive!"  said  he,  and  pipe  in  mouth,  went  out,  to 
find  himself  hugged,  kissed  on  both  cheeks,  and  asked 
for  a  shilling  before  he  could  open  his  lips  to  utter 
a  word. 

In  the  study  he  held  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turned 
her  face  to  the  light. 

"Himm,"  commented  he,  and  then,  with  a  "Well, 
old  girl,"  gave  her  a  slight  shake. 

Frankly  and  distinctly  ugly  half  her  time,  Olive  held 
her  own  everywhere  by  reason  of  that  spirit  pro- 
verbially connected  with  the  Miller  of  the  Dee.  Lively, 
brave,  metallic  at  times,  howling  with  laughter  at  one 
moment  and  playing  the  coquette  the  next,  the  only 
role  she  could  not  assume  was  that  of  the  standing 
pool.  No  power  to  "cream  and  mantle"  had  she. 
Twenty-two,  with  auburn  hair  drawn  triangular  wise 
over  her  brow,  with  pale  cheeks  and  an  Assyrian  sort 
of  nose,  that  is,  beak-like,  but  somewhat  flattened,  it 
was  often  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  doctor  how  he 
ever  begot  this  piece  of  mischief.  Yet  he  was  recog- 
nizable in  her. 

She  had  run  away  from  school,  walking  all  night 
and  afterwards  telling  wild  stories  of  the  men  in  green 
she  had  seen  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  thus  seeking  to 
throw  poetic  glamour  over  an  escapade  which  was 
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merely  due  to  idleness  and  hatred  of  discipline.  Al- 
ways, on  his  holidays,  the  doctor  had  to  take  her  with 
him,  since,  if  he  left  her  behind,  she  drove  his  locums 
mad  by  raillery  and  coquetry.  When  she  was  at  home 
the  doctor  handed  all  his  money  over  to  her,  for  there 
was  always  a  tradition  that  Dr.  Prideaux  was  incapable 
of  business.  Olive  reared  him  carefully  in  this  respect 
till  she  had  made  him  shake  like  an  old  maid  at  the 
idea  of  large  expenditure.  Yet  she  was  not  ungenerous ; 
only  her  taste  ran  to  the  bizarre^  the  hideous — and 
cheap — ^in  all  things  save  dress,  where  she  had  a  marked 
talent  for  taking  a  wisp  of  muslin  and  turning  it  into 
a  creation.  Her  presents  to  her  father,  which  filled 
a  cupboard  in  his  bedroom,  were  a  perpetual  source 
of  awe  to  him.  At  times  he  would  contemplate  these 
hideous  yellow  cats  and  squatty  mascots,  sardonically 
assuring  himself  that,  at  any  rate,  Olive  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  art  of  "conquering  ugliness."  She  would,  he 
felt  sure,  be  the  first  to  furnish  her  house  with  Post- 
Impressionist  furniture. 

To-night  she  was  in  wild  spirits,  her  corsets  stuffed 
with  tobacco  and  her  bag  with  perfumes  that  had  es- 
caped the  douane.  For  she  was  just  from  France  on 
"a  professional  errand,"  as  she  assured  her  father 
with  a  twinkle.  Her  professions,  in  fact,  varied;  at 
one  time  she  was  a  nursery  governess,  at  another  a 
maker  of  art  djibbahs,  at  another  a  typist.  Just  now 
she  assured  her  father  she  had  received  an  appoint- 
ment as — ^journalist. 

But  Dr.  Prideaux  was  hungry.  He  insisted  on  post- 
poning her  adventures  till  after  their  meal,  which  she 
ate  in  a  curiously  cut  gown  of  green  velveteen,  strangely 
scanty  about  the  legs  as  it  seemed  to  her  father,  but 
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undeniably  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  showing  fine 
silk  stockings,  bronze  shoes  and  dainty  ankles. 

"With  this  I  shall  open  the  oyster,"  she  exclaimed, 
parading  up  and  down  his  den  after  dinner,  with  a  long 
handled  eyeglass  in  her  hand  more  fit  for  a  duchess 
than  the  daughter  of  a  country  doctor,  "with  this  at  my 
eyes  I  shall  sweep  Into  the  tailors'  shops.  Flunkeys 
will  bow  to  the  ground;  'Yes,  Madame;  Madame  sees 
the  distinctive  touch  of  style.*  And  the  article  that 
follows  shall  bind  the  editor  a  captive  to  my  chariot 
wheels,  and  shall — shall  earn  me  two  pounds  a  week." 

It  was  rather  an  anti-climax,  or  so  it  seemed  to 
Moysey  Botterill  as  he  stood,  an  amused  spectator  of 
the  scene,  at  the  door  of  the  doctor's  room.  He  had 
no  power  of  sympathizing  with  a  heart  that  actually 
went  pit-a-pat  at  the  idea  of  being  self-supporting. 

"Come  in,  Botterill,"  said  Dr.  Prideaux,  "my 
daughter  is  just  showing  us  how  she's  going  to  conquer 
London." 

It  appearea  that  Madame,  who  conducted  the  com- 
mercial office  where  Olive  had  been  employed,  had 
shown  nothing  but  joy  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her. 
For  undoubtedly  Miss  Prideaux's  typewriting  was  the 
worst  in  the  world,  and  she  could  not  sit  still.  She 
was  born,  Madame  considered,  to  storm  heights — for 
an  aviator,  or  a  journalist,  in  short.  And  nothing 
could  be  a  more  height-storming  achievement  than  for 
this  child  to  set  out  on  a  tour  of  the  tailors'  show- 
rooms for  the  purpose  of  collecting  material  for  an 
article  commissioned  by  the  great  firm  of  American 
outfitters,  Wendelson's. 

Yet,  as  she  assured  the  two  men  who  watched  her, 
open-mouthed  at  her  bird-like  audacity,  it  was  Olive 
whom  Madame  sent,  actually  sent,  to  collect  the  ma- 
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terial  for  that  article.  Olive  Prideaux,  who  knew  little 
more  about  men's  clothes  save  that  a  clerical  collar 
isn't  the  same  as  a  lay  one,  and  that  a  dress-suit  some- 
times has  braid  down  the  trouser-seams,  was  to  pose 
as  an  expert.  The  prize  was  to  be  the  editorship  of 
one  department  of  Wendelson's  trade  journal.  The 
nerves  of  Madame  shivered  at  the  audacity  of  the 
attempt,  but  it  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  seen  a 
girl  rush  a  position.  Besides,  being  a  French  woman, 
she  was  a  patriot,  with  a  taste  for  irony. 

"Let  them  experiment,"  said  Madame,  thin-lipped 
and  bead-eyed.  "They'll  pay  her  half  what  they  would 
pay  a  man.  And  she  has  a  way  wid  her.  I  snap  my 
fingers  at  them." 

It  was  not  on  the  eyeglass  that  Madame  relied.  It 
was  on  the  debonnaire  charm,  on  the  clear  eyes,  on 
hair  lustrous  with  youth,  and  nose  soft  and  sensitive 
like  the  snout  of  some  little  woodland  thing. 

'Toilar  said  Madame,  "she  will  walk  on." 

And  she  did;  she  took  the  stage  of  the  tailors' 
ateliers,  listening  to  the  acolytes  of  the  temples  of  male 
fashions  like  one  to  the  manner  born.  She  received 
graciously  the  news  that  trousers  were  to  be  peg-topped, 
and  carried  off  a  sheaf  of  modes,  curiously  eighteenth 
century  in  their  feeling. 

"Feeling"  was  a  word  to  conjure  with  in  these 
realms.  One  did  not  build  in  such  and  such  a  style; 
one  had  a  "feeling"  for  it.  She  had  successfully  im- 
bibed atmosphere ;  and  in  her  lodgings  she  fell  to  the 
article,  inspired,  till  the  light  of  the  street  lamp  shone 
across  the  table  and  the  fire  went  out.  It  was  done. 
Ink-stained,  feverish,  she  scanned  the  pages.  It  was 
a  Carlylean  effort,  a  new  "Sartor  Resartus,"  for  she 
was  a  high  school  girl  and  well  up  in  such  matters. 
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And  the  bare  facts  of  the  modes  were  tucked  away 
neatly  at  the  end  of  the  article,  elsewhere  all  flowery 
with  philosophy. 

Midnight  found  the  inspiration  still  flowing.  Peg- 
top  trousers  now  forgotten,  she  was  writing  an  article 
on  tints  in  women's  dress.  Olive  would  have  made  a 
good  designer,  for  she  had  the  perception  of  color, 
only  no  one  had  been  sufliciently  original  to  discover 
this.  She  lived  in  a  cloudy  heaven  of  color  harmonies, 
seeing  robe  after  robe  floating  before  her.  The  fire 
went  out  a  second  time. 

Two  days  later  she  was  summoned  to  her  sitting- 
room,  for  the  manager  of  Wendelson*s  was  waiting 
for  her.  Cold  and  shivery  with  nerves,  she  stood  in 
the  open  doorway  as  he  remained  pulling  his  waxed 
moustache  with  his  back  turned  to  her.  Then  her  heart 
gave  a  great  throb,  for  across  the  table  was  flung  a 
hideous  roll  of  Scotch  plaid  that  glared  in  the  eyes, 
the  hideously  observant  French  eyes  of  the  manager. 
She  cursed  her  taste  of  the  early  Victorian  times,  her 
own  carelessness  in  leaving  the  parcel  open.  He 
would  indubitably  judge  her  by  that  monstrosity. 

When  he  bowed  over  her  hand  she  knew  she  was 
lost.  He  was  going  to  put  her  off,  and  it  was  the 
plaid.  From  a  long  distance  came  his  voice,  regretting 
that  his  firm  could  not  appoint  to  the  post  a  lady  so 
young.  A  charming  fault  in  Mademoiselle,  but  from 
a  business  point  of  view — Mademoiselle  understood? 

Mademoiselle  did.  Was  it  the  plaid  or  the  article  ? 
Her  mind  flew  through  it,  searching  for  some  ghastly 
howler  therein  committed.  Something  to  do  with 
collars,  perhaps?  But  he  was  murmuring  in  dulcet 
tones:  "The  little  article  on  tints;  very  charming,  a 
veritable  prose  poem.    The  soul  of  an  artist  shone  in 
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it.  Yet  he  was  not  sure.  That  department  was  ad- 
ministered in  Paris " 

His  eye  fell  on  the  plaid,  on  its  yellows,  reds  and 
greens.  "And,"  he  concluded  firmly,  "there  would  not 
be  room  for  extra  copy  from  a  London  correspondent." 

He  bowed  himself  out,  and  Olive  laid  her  head  down 
on  the  plaid  and  wept.  "Little  pig!"  she  cried.  "But 
how  could  he  possibly  make  me  art  editor  with  this 
beast  of  a  thing  staring  at  him?" 

She  took  the  roll  and  flung  it  behind  the  sofa. 
"Why  didn't  I  tell  him  my  aunt  sent  it?  But  that 
wouldn't  have  done.  Taste  is  hereditary.  And,  be- 
sides, he  would  never  have  believed  me." 

Meanwhile  M.  Bourdeau  hailed  a  taxicab.  The 
eyes  of  the  English  mademoiselle  were  fine;  still  they 
did  not  want  women's  modes  from  England,  and  she 
evidently  had  lapses  in  taste. 

In  the  club  he  opened  his  mail.  Among  it  was  an 
advance  copy  of  the  most  famous  fashion  paper  in  the 
world — a  paper  noted  for  hearing  the  first  faint  flutter 
of  the  wings  of  coming  fashions. 

His  eyes  were  glued  to  the  page;  there  it  was  in 
black  and  white,  a  thing  he  had  not  guessed  for  a 
moment.  No  prophetic  instinct  had  been  his.  It  was 
the  last  thing  he  would  have  anticipated.  "One  can 
already  foresee  the  approaching  vogue  of  the  Scotch 
plaid.  It  is  the  very  newest  note  of  the  coming  season. 
Several  leaders  of  the  haut  monde *' 

The  words  faded  into  mist,  as  Monsieur's  mind  flew 
back  to  the  English  girl  with  her  grand  air,  with  her 
plaid.  And  the  secrets  of  this  paper  were  kept  as 
jealouslv  as  international  intrigues.  Not  a  whisper  of 
this  news  would  be  in  any  other  paper.     He  scanned 
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them  feverishly;  never  a  whisper  anywhere  of  Scotch 
plaids. 

"She  is  a  genius,"  he  cried.  "She  snuffs  the  wind 
of  fashion.  She  feels  the  atmosphere.  She  has  the 
instinct.  Talent  so  valuable  must  be  secured  for  the 
firm.  Nothing,  not  even  money,  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way." 

He  sent  an  express  letter  offering  terms  which  made 
Olive's  hair  to  rise.  She  was  to  be  placed  on  the  staff, 
to  go  on  fashion  pilgrimages  to  Paris  and  Vienna. 
"And,  oh,  my  gracious  1"  she  cried,  turning  to  Moysey, 
"I  can't  say  a  decent  sentence  in  French  or  German. 
Mademoiselle  and  Fraulein  would  both  have  liked  to 
kill  me  every  lesson.  Whatever  shall  I  do  in  their 
grand  shops?" 

Then  she  exclaimed,  practicing:  "I  know!  I  shall 
put  up  my  lorgnette  and  look  at  them  over  my  shoulder. 
Oh,  my  treasure,"  she  cried,  pouncing  on  her  father, 
"haven't  I  opened  my  oyster?  And  aren't  you  glad. 
Humph?" 

"But  when  do  you  begin?"  asked  he. 

"Oh,  not  till  I've  had  a  holiday.  In  about  three 
weeks'  time,  I  expect." 

Fired  by  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  young  man,  she 
burst  out  into  one  of  her  wildest  tales;  of  how  she 
had  been  "chucked"  from  her  first  post  as  nursery 
governess  in  Orleans.  Of  course,  as  Olive  would,  she 
kept  a  diary,  a  wild  harum-scarum  record.  Coming 
on  this  one  day  her  employer  opened  it. 

"And  on  the  very  first  page  there  was  a  life-like 
sketch  of  a  minute  piece  of  chicken,  labeled  'My  dinner 
to-day.'  The  wretched  woman  starved  me,  I  can  tell 
you." 
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"And  Olive,"  said  Dr.  Prideaux,  "has  a  healthy 
appetite." 

He  was  enjoying  to  the  full  this  display  of  his 
daughter's  erratic  ways. 

"Of  course  I  have,  Dad,"  she  exclaimed,  crossing 
her  legs  gallantly  and  delicately  blowing  smoke-rings 
from  a  button  of  a  mouth.  "Then,"  she  resumed,  "the 
next  entry  was :  'Tuesday.  Dragged  the  kid  to  school 
as  usual.'  Madame  wasn't  an  English  scholar,  but  she 
possessed  a  dictionary,  and  this  is  how  she  turned  it: 
tirait,  dragged;  la  chevre,  the  kid,  a  Vecole.  Mon 
Dieut  result:  shindy,  ructions." 

"And  the  end?"  asked  Moysey  eagerly. 

"What  would  you?"  she  laughed,  flashing  her  white 
teeth  at  him.  "Why,  dismissal,  with  only  just  enough 
money  to  get  me  to  England.  In  fact,  to  do  that,  I 
was  forced  to  borrow  a  halfpenny  from  a  porter." 

He  received  an  impression  of  courage,  resourceful- 
ness and  wit.  As  he  leaned  back  after  his  excitement, 
he  realized  how  extraordinarily  alert  she  was;  no 
moaning  turtle,  this.  She  had  all  the  vip,  vim,  snap, 
nous,  of  Nicholas  Botterill's  admiration.  But  what  an 
extraordinary  creature  to  belong  to  the  old  white- 
paneled  house  with  its  atmosphere  of  remote  gentility. 
Then  he  heard  the  doctor  asking  his  errand  and 
straightway  plunged  into  a  scheme  which  enlisted 
Olive's  prompt  assistance.  For  she  instantly  decided 
that  neither  her  father  nor  Moysey  possessed  enough 
of  the  plotting  instinct  to  carry  it  through  without 
her  aid. 

Yet  it  was  a  task  which  called  into  play  all  that 
quizzical  humor  of  Dr.  Prideaux's  which  always  danced 
on  the  verge  of  cynicism  yet  never  crossed  it.  Tabitha 
Botterill  had,  it  appeared,  been  supporting  for  years 
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a  dependent  of  the  Hele  family  and  her  daughter. 
Now,  when  the  old  lady  was  known  to  be  on  her 
death-bed,  the  relatives  from  all  parts  were  crowding 
round  the  house,  intent  on  seizing  her  treasures  which, 
by  good  rights,  ought  to  be  retained  for  the  daughter. 

Next  day  found  Dr.  Prideaux  seated  in  the  parlor 
beneath  the  chamber  where  the  old  woman  lay  dead. 
On  the  sofa,  facing  the  window  through  the  blinds  of 
which  filtered  a  faint  green  light,  was  a  determined 
lady  with  a  rich  complexion  the  color  of  Spanish  port, 
a  portly  bosom  and  a  smoothly  banded  head  which 
looked  as  though  it  were  moulded  in  wax.  In  the 
background  hovered  her  father,  atrabilious,  but  ur- 
banely benevolent,  with  a  countenance  of  chastened 
misery. 

These  were  the  captains  of  the  legion,  for  the  back- 
ground was  filled  with  the  vaguely  indeterminate 
figures  of  nondescript  relatives  with  timidly  fluttering 
lips  and  a  half-hearted  sense  of  their  own  unsuitability 
to  contest  a  situation;  women,  these,  one  and  all. 
Above  the  air  of  the  room  hovered  thought-shapes 
visible  to  the  inward  eyes  of  everyone.  There  was, 
for  instance,  a  pearl-encircled  brooch  with  hair  in  the 
middle  in  a  willow  design;  a  ruby  ring  with  large 
roughly  cut  stones,  valued  by  most  at  about  fifteen 
pounds;  queerly  cut  chessmen;  a  card-case  in  ivory, 
carved  in  and  in,  by  the  minute  skill  of  Eastern  hands. 
Spoils,  these  last  two,  of  an  adventurous  voyage  made 
by  the  young  man  whose  daguerreotype  hung  over  the 
mantelpiece.  Above  all,  there  was  a  set  of  six  Chip- 
pendale chairs  and  a  Sheraton  work-table.  Although 
the  old  lady  had  been  in  absolute  want  but  for  Mrs. 
Botterill's  charity,  she  would  have  died  before  parting 
with  one  of  these  treasures.    For  in  them  was  wrapped 
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up  all  the  sweetness  that  remained  for  her  apart  from 
the  pleasures  of  warmth  and  food;  these  insignia  of 
rank  proved  her  still  to  be  above  the  life  in  mean 
streets  that  has  no  sense  of  atmosphere.  The  loose- 
lipped,  softly  speaking,  helpless  daughter  felt  the 
same.  Take  from  her  these  and  she  would  see  herself 
a  maiden  flung  naked  to  the  lions  of  vulgarity.  Nor 
did  Dr.  Prideaux  disdain  this  sense,  though  to  the 
young  people,  Olive  and  Moysey,  it  was  simply  in- 
comprehensible. They  found  in  this  affair  the  mere 
delight  of  outwitting  a  set  of  vultures,  whereas  with 
the  doctor  it  was  the  method  of  the  warfare  which 
particularly  pleased  him. 

He  fitted  his  finger-tips  together,  sitting  enthroned 
with  the  relatives  around  him,  while  Moysey  and  Olive 
whispered  in  the  litde  dark  passage.  They  had  be- 
come gaily  familiar  during  the  morning's  activities 
which  included,  on  the  girl's  part,  a  skirmish  through 
the  house  and  a  resolute  turning  of  keys  in  the  locks 
of  all  chests  of  drawers. 

'*It  is  really  a  great  pleasure  to  one,"  said  Dr. 
Prideaux,  urbanely  complacent,  "to  see  you  hurry,  my 
dear  Madam" — he  was  addressing  the  portly  daughter 
—"from  the  other  side  of  the  country  to  attend  the 
death-bed  of  your  dying  relative.  It  restores  one's 
faith  in  human  nature.  One  feels,"  he  added,  his  voice 
rising  into  the  tone  of  panegyric  as  he  turned  to  the 
atrabilious  father,  "refreshed,  renewed,  bathed  as  it 
were  in  loving-kindness  to  see  you,  sir,  sacrificing  time 
and  labor  for  the  sake  of  attending  to  the  small  affairs 
of  one  who  can  make  you  no  return." 

"Overdoing  it,  he  is,"  whispered  Moysey,  "putting 
it  on  too  thick." 
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"Not  a  bit,"  protested  Olive;  "look  at  the  spider 
taking  it  in." 

There  was,  in  fact,  an  embarrassed  air  about  the 
one  man  in  the  room,  for  he  seemed  to  feel  his  posi- 
tion far  more  acutely  than  did  the  women.  Only  the 
lady  of  the  port  wine  complexion  eyed  the  doctor 
fiercely  while  she  told  of  promises  made  long  ago 
with  regard  to  the  brooch  and  the  ivory  card-case. 
She  held  fast  to  these,  like  a  terrier  with  teeth  fast 
locked.  With  her  the  doctor  temporized,  spoke  of  a 
possible  sale,  of  how  such  a  move  would  lighten  the 
pecuniary  burden  of  those  in  the  room  who  were,  he 
saw  it  plainly,  so  generously  determined  to  put  their 
means  together  for  the  support  of  the  surviving 
daughter. 

No  one  enjoyed  more  than  Dr.  Prideaux  the 
shuffling  that  began  in  the  corners  of  the  room  from 
several  ladies  suddenly  possessed  with  the  desire  to 
catch  trains.  Even  the  occupant  of  the  sofa  appeared 
moved  by  this  strategical  attack.  Her  father  frankly 
succumbed  and,  murmuring  that  he  would  go  out  at 
once  and  settle  for  the  funeral  expenses,  made  good  his 
escape.  One  meek  little  woman  offered  to  take  the 
daughter  of  the  deceased  lady  on  a  short  visit  and, 
in  general,  the  back  of  the  opposition  was  broken. 
Faced  thus  with  the  alternative  of  staying  and  being 
juggled  into  complicity  in  a  scheme  of  benevolence,  or 
going  and  frankly  waiving  all  claim  to  the  spoils,  they 
chose  the  latter  course.  When  they  had  all  gone.  Dr. 
Prideaux  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed — softly  be- 
cause of  the  dead  mother  and  living  daughter  over- 
head— till  he  cried.  It  would  make,  so  he  declared  to 
Olive,  a  famous  series,  Hogarthian  in  tone,  of  "Con- 
version a  la  mode." 
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"Mother  will  be  very  grateful  to  you,"  said  Moysey, 
while  Olive  went  softly  about  the  room  plunging  her 
hands  into  the  wool-packed  recesses  of  work-tables, 
and  exploring  the  quaint  doll's  chest  of  drawers  that 
was  filled  with  reels  of  silk  and  faded  photographs. 
The  sight  of  her  dancing  curiosity  annoyed  the  doctor, 
and,  when  he  called  her  off  roughly,  Moysey  found 
himself  immensely  intrigued  to  know  what  was  the 
real  character  of  this  clear,  bright-eyed  piece  of  capa- 
bility. When  he  compared  her  with  any  woman  he 
had  ever  known,  he  accused  her  of  being  as  absolutely 
devoid  of  tenderness  as  a  Tanagra  figure. 

Her  corner  of  the  doctor's  den  was  always  littered 
with  patterns  and  fashion-plates.  Here,  sitting  on  the 
table  swinging  her  legs,  she  would  rattle  off  stories  of 
her  adventures  in  search  of  a  competency,  in  the  midst 
of  puffs  of  smoke  and  amid  a  perpetual  whirl  of 
laughter.  They  spent  many  an  hour  thus,  Moysey 
leaning  against  the  open  window  watching  the  bright 
dashing  creature  and  her  perpetual  ripple  of  changing 
expressions. 

He  found  it  curious  to  compare  her  self-sufficiency, 
her  fearlessness  and  hard  audacity,  with  Sophie's  open- 
ness to  impressions  of  sadness.  Olive  acted  and 
thought  afterwards;  Sophie  thought  so  long  that  she 
never  acted.  The  one  seemed  all  surface  and  the 
other  all  depth,  with  no  more  visible  surface  than  a 
thin  mist.  One  thing  delighted  him ;  when  he  inquired 
if  she  would  not  like  to  visit  his  observatory,  she  said 
curtly : 

"No,  not  at  all.  It  gives  me  shivers  down  the  back 
to  look  at  things  like  that.  I  hate  science  with  a  deadly 
hatred.    So  does  Dad,  really." 

Moysey  conceived  it  to  be  the  true  feminine  attitude. 
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Let  him  plunge  a  little  deeper  and  he  felt  sure  he 
would  come  on  that  fount  of  tenderness  within,  which 
every  man  believes  a  true  woman  hides  somewhere. 
He  wondered  what  she  would  say  were  he  to  tell  her 
of  his  wife.  The  idea  gave  him  a  malicious  enjoyment, 
for,  without  being  abnormally  conceited,  he  knew  that 
Olive  Prideaux  found  him  a  right  goodly  young  man. 
He  took  intense  pleasure  in  bringing  her  into  close 
contact  with  his  wife — ^without,  of  course,  mentioning 
Sophie's  name.  In  that  connection  came  his  first  sur- 
prise in  fact.  For  when  he  handed  the  girl  a  magazine 
which  contained  a  sketch  written  by  Sophie,  though  un- 
signed, she  read  it  through  slowly,  then  sighed  and 
looked  up  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"That's  fine  in  its  way,  isn't  it?  To  grow  old  by 
the  side  of  his  Germaine  and  care  less  for  her  than 
for  a  slimy  stone  statue." 

"So  that's  your  reading  of  it?"  said  Moysey, 
curiously  glancing  down  the  columns  of  the  story  once 
more.  He  had,  in  fact,  thought  it  rather  feebly  sen- 
timental. Yet  this  girl  who  had  so  resolutely  sworn 
off  sentiment,  evidently  found  some  grace  in  it.  He 
read  it  carefully  again  that  night,  when  tired  and  low- 
spirited  by  a  day's  very  unsuccessful  toil,  he  had  flung 
himself  down  on  the  couch  in  his  observatory.  This 
was  what  he  read : 

"The  far  end  of  the  poplar  avenue  was  lost  in  a 
haze  of  gold  and  purple.  Above  the  silver-gray  trunks, 
each  marked  by  the  scars  of  the  woodcutters'  axes,  the 
leaves  fluttered  in  the  wind.  In  a  brake  close  by  a 
nightingale  began  his  long,  tuning  note,  while  in  the 
sluggish  watercourse  beside  the  reed-beds  a  frog 
croaked  loud  and  strident.     The  splash  made  by  a 
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water-rat  was  followed  by  the  noise  of  his  fussy 
progress  between  the  lush  stalks  of  the  water-plants. 
In  all  directions  piles  of  reed-faggots  were  stacked 
aloiig  the  streams,  their  triangles  red-brown  and  gleam- 
ing in  the  clear  sunlight  of  Picardy. 

"The  old  man  who  squatted  like  a  frog  by  the  stream 
was  sealed  of  the  company  of  the  earth.  His  clothes 
were  colored  with  it;  his  network  of  fine  wrinkles, 
mossy  about  the  chin  with  white  hair,  was  like  the 
surface  of  a  weathered  stone.  By  his  side  lay  a  reed- 
cutter's  bill-hook;  and  he  was  struggling  to  lift  a 
crossing  plank  that  had  slipped  into  the  water.  Again 
and  again  he  tried,  but  instead  of  cursing  he  lay  back 
and  chuckled.  The  chuckle  became  a  laugh,  the  laugh 
a  roar,  till  finally  he  had  to  wipe  away  his  tears  with 
the  back  of  his  hand. 

"At  last  the  work-folk  in  a  garden  plot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  caught  sight  of  him,  and  a  girl, 
unharnessing  herself  from  the  harrow,  hurried  to  his 
assistance.  Together  they  laughed  and  struggled. 
Then  the  field-folk  leaned  on  their  hoes  to  watch  the 
harnessing  of  the  donkey  into  the  cart  that  stood 
a-tilt  in  the  deep  white  ruts  of  the  road. 

'^ 'Hola/  tnon  gars,  how  goes  it?'  shouted  a  gaunt 
fellow  from  the  gardens.  But  the  old  man  only 
chuckled. 

It  goes  well?'  persisted  the  other. 
It  goes  well,'  answered  old  Paul,  named  Bon- 
voisin.  'The  sun  warms,  the  seed  pushes,  the  bread 
feeds.'  He  was  a  philosopher,  this  *good  neighbor' 
whom  they  called  *The  Frog,'  for  when  peasants  fling 
a  name  it  sticks. 

"  'And  the  wife?'  asked  the  long  man. 

"  'Ah,  the  wife,'  said  Bonvoisin,  'she  has  la  douleur 
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everywhere.  Here' — he  puffed  out  his  breath — *she 
creaks,  and  here  she  aches.'     He  rubbed  his  limbs. 

'And  the  heart Ah,  she  is  souffrante  always,  the 

wife.  But  I  say  to  her,  *Just  you  look  at  me;  I  know 
all  about  it,  for  I'm  just  the  same.  But  I  don't  give 
way.  Aches  and  pains  ?  I  have  them  all.  But  I  have 
spirit,  I  work.' 

"And  he  drove  off.  The  legs  of  the  donkey  tottered. 
The  nightingale  practiced  more  notes.  The  frogs 
croaked.  The  cart  wheel  jarred  against  a  deep  rut  and 
then  rattled  on.  The  wind  turned  the  dark  patches  of 
rye  to  the  color  of  flax. 

"Bonvoisin  lived  below  the  ramparts  of  the  town, 
in  the  Basse  Ville,  where  low  cottages  with  ancient  tiled 
roofs  are  jumbled  about  amid  gardens  and  orchards. 
He  sat  in  the  doorway  of  his  hut  that  night  supping 
broth  out  of  a  brown  bowl,  with  a  long  roll  of  bread 
by  his  side  and  a  bunch  of  radishes  handy.  He  ate 
with  zest  of  the  onion  and  potato  soup,  making  the 
muscles  of  his  jaws  do  double  work  on  account  of 
toothlessness.  The  moonbeams  dimly  lit  the  recesses 
of  the  garden,  where,  beneath  the  trees,  stood  an  arm- 
less statue,  rising  out  of  a  bed  of  artichokes.  It  was 
the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  cloak,  with  moss  in  the 
folds  of  her  toga  and  the  green  stains  of  plant  and 
tree  over  head  and  hair  and  leering  face.  In  the  dim 
light  she  seemed  gracious  and  of  good-will,  so  that 
old  Paul  could  fancy  her  stepping  down  to  walk  the 
mossy  paths.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  dreamt  that  he 
saw  her  bend  her  elbow  and  stoop  to  gather  up  her 
skirts.  Secretly  the  figure,  stained,  slimy,  and  mu- 
tilated, had  become  the  old  man's  patron.  She  was, 
like  him,  so  much  at  home  with  the  earth.  But  he 
had  never  told  anyone,  not  even  Germaine,  his  wife. 
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''One  day  the  old  man  found  Germaine  dead  by 
his  side.  It  was  then  three  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
and  across  the  fruit-trees  lay  the  golden  light.  Very 
quiet  it  was  round  the  pale  statue  beneath  the  trees. 
The  old  man  stood  a  long  while  looking  out,  not 
consciously  thinking  much  of  Germaine,  still  less  with 
a  tear  for  her.  Still  .  .  .  she  must  have  gone  a  long 
distance  away.  Then  he  turned  back  into  the  room. 
They  asked  of  him  later  why  he  had  called  no  one. 
But  he  was  astonished  at  the  question.  She  had  lain 
by  his  side  for  so  many  years  as  a  good  wife  should 
that  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  be  afraid  to  lie  by 
her  side  for  a  few  more  hours.  That  was  the  way  it 
seemed  to  him. 

**A  few  days  later  he  was  driving  down  the  poplar 
alley  again,  his  mind  full  of  pictures  which  he  scanned 
almost  proudly,  for  there  had  been  several  women  in 
long  black  veils  and  a  goodly  procession  of  men  when 
they  carried  her  before  the  white  altar  of  Saint  Jossc. 
The  coffin,  too,  looked  well.  Pride  was  the  chief  emo- 
tion in  his  mind.  And  next  camaraderie:  that,  per- 
haps, was  the  feeling  that  brought  pain.  For  he  re- 
membered buying  for  her  once  a  cap  of  lace  and  violet 
ribbon  in  the  market.  They  had  offered  him,  too,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  a  maid's  confirmation  wreath  of 
white  flowers.  But  they  had  never  wanted  that,  since 
Germaine  had  not  even  rocked  a  cradle.  Death  had 
raked  up  old  memories  of  long  ago.  For  years,  in 
fact,  Germaine  had  looked  askance  at  the  hanging 
cradles  they  sell  in  the  Grande  Place  of  the  town  on 
market-days;  she  used  to  fancy  how  it  would  swing 
from  the  cross-beam  in  their  living-room.  But  that 
was  before  she  gave  up  hope. 

'Hey,'  said  the  men,  'how  goes  it?'     Once  more 
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they  leant  on  their  hoes  to  watch  him  lead  the  donkey 
into  the  garden  patch  by  the  poplars. 

**  'There,  now/  he  exclaimed,  *you  see?'  He  pointed 
at  the  beds  that  wanted  thinning,  the  weeds  that  were 
springing,  the  patch  not  yet  prepared  for  sowing.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  'When  my  Germaine  was 
alive  she  was  always  groaning.  And,  now  she's  put 
away  all  comfortable,  she's  left  me  to  struggle  on 
alone.' 

"It  was  Germaine's  epitaph.  He  could  not  be 
happy  without  a  grievance." 

It  was,  in  fact,  though  of  this  Moysey  was  un- 
aware, a  story  told  to  his  wife  in  outline  by  Dr.  Revel 
and  gathered  by  him,  no  doubt,  from  that  peasant 
grandmother  of  hers  who  had  thrown  so  delicate  and 
fine  an  air  of  comprehension  over  the  country  life. 
Now  the  reading  of  it  somehow  moved  Moysey 
strangely.  He  smiled  half  sadly  over  the  picture  of 
the  possible  cradle  hanging  from  the  black  beams  of 
the  cottage. 

"Bless  her,"  he  said  softly,  "the  baby  will  make 
her  a  jolly  sight  happier  than  I  ever  have,  that  he 
will." 

For  Moysey,  like  everybody  else,  was  convinced 
that  the  child  would  undoubtedly  give  its  relatives  a 
chance  of  calling  it  Peter.  And  in  her  absence  he 
loved  his  wife,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  of  Olive 
Prideaux,  "Deuce  take  the  girl  I  I  suppose  it  is  play- 
ing a  bit  low  down  not  to  tell  her  of  Sophie." 

His  marriage  might  be  moral  enough,  but,  as  he 
was  beginning  now  to  learn,  the  secrecy  of  it  was 
thoroughly  anti-social.  Yet  the  metallic  vibration  of 
every  tone  of  Olive's  voice  was  a  warning  against  any 
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fear  of  sentiment.  Besides,  how  could  he  burst  in  on 
their  badinage  with  a  rough,  "I'm  married,  you  know," 
in  connection  with  nothing  in  particular?  It  would, 
he  felt,  be  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  sudden  earth- 
quake or  other  "Act  of  God,"  crashing  in  on  a  din- 
ner-party.   Practically  it  would  seem  a  mere  insult. 

All  his  life  Dr.  Prideaux  had  derived  his  chief  pleas- 
ure from  playing  the  part  of  observer  of  the  human 
comedy.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  observed  vividly 
or  in  high  relief.  He  had  that  sense  of  things  which 
makes  a  man  aware  of  the  texture  of  an  experience 
rather  than  of  the  outward  acts  which  produce  a  sit- 
uation. His  most  vivid  dream  as  a  boy  had  been  of 
the  rooms  of  the  National  Gallery,  opening  one  into 
another  in  a  long  continuous  vista,  with  pictures  on 
the  walls,  Hogarths,  Turners,  Madonnas  of  the  Italian 
and  the  Primitive  schools.  And  everywhere  there  were 
crowds  passing  in  and  out,  with  the  lions  and  the  foun- 
tains of  Trafalgar  Square  against  the  floating  fog- 
wisps.  Pictures,  giving  one  a  "feel"  of,  at  one  mo- 
ment, old  London,  at  another,  of  the  Belgian  burgher 
life,  of  the  Dutch,  or  early  Italian.  "Such  good  fun, 
it  was  going  to  be,"  with  so  many  new  worlds  to  live 
in.  He  remembered  to  this  day  the  thrill  he  first  felt 
at  sight  of  Hogarth's  "Laundress,"  and  at  the  pe- 
culiar quality  of  Rowlandson's  illustrations. 

Such  a  man,  born  to  observation  of  the  under,  the 
hidden  side  of  things  that  only  instinct  can  give,  could 
not  remain  unaware  of  the  secret  currents  of  his 
daughter's  life.  She  was  possessed,  he  knew,  of  a 
curiosity  as  vast  as  his  own.  Yet  hers  was  curiosity 
greedy  for  experience,  that  sought,  underneath  her 
mask  of  indifference,  for  the  unholy  taste  of  strange 
sins,  for  weird  experiences  unknown  to  other  women, 
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not  because  they  were  sinful,  but  merely  because  they 
were  strange.  She  had  told  him  once  a  tale  that  had 
produced  an  extraordinary  effect  on  her  mind.  It  con- 
cerned a  woman,  young  and  hardy,  who  had  volun- 
teered to  sit  up  alone  at  night  in  a  haunted  house,  and 
there  had  found  offered  her  the  chance  of  comforting 
a  wandering,  outcast,  loveless  spirit.  Even  while  Olive 
laughed,  she  thrilled  with  the  joy  of  the  idea.  For 
weird,  bizarre  adventures  in  the  pays  de  tendre  she 
longed  as  one  longs  for  the  secret  romance  of  one's 
life.  The  courtesan  said  to  have  been  admitted  to  the 
condemned  cell  a  few  hours  before  the  murderer  died 
on  the  guillotine  exercised  on  her  brain  the  fascination 
of  morbid  delight. 

To  the  doctor  it  was  amazing,  though  he  knew  it  to 
be  the  fact,  that  she  should  find  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion in  a  lad  so  wholesome  and  ordinary  as  Moysey 
Botterill.  Yet  he  knew,  instinctive  observer  as  he 
was,  that  such  a  situation  had,  in  fact,  arisen.  Was 
it,  he  asked  himself,  because  during  that  day  when 
they  "retrieved"  the  spoils  of  the  Avery  household 
from  under  the  nutcracker  jaws  of  the  dead,  she  and 
Moysey  had  played  the  sleuth-hound  together,  nosing 
cousins  out  of  suspicious  corners  where  they  whispered 
together?  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  such  a 
strong  attraction  could  spring  from  an  experience  so 
lacking  in  the  true  and  thrilling  spice  of  morbidity. 
He  fell  back  against  his  better  judgment  on  the  obvious 
conclusion.  Yet  it  was  inconceivable  that  a  girl  who 
had  lived  from  childhood  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere, 
as  of  Montagues  and  Capulets,  between  the  Botterill 
and  Prideaux  clan,  who  had  supped  full  of  tales  of  how 
the  Prideaux  position  had  been  damaged  by  the  "slim- 
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ness"  of  the  Botterills,  could  possibly  keep  this  young 
man  dangling  about  her  apron-strings. 

At  this  clear  summing-up  of  the  situation  Dr. 
Prideaux  suddenly  sat  up  in  his  chair  with  a  long 
drawn  "Ah  1"  as  of  one  who  solves  a  problem.  It  was, 
in  actual  fact,  he  thought,  nothing  but  the  charm  of 
Prideaux  meeting  Botterill  that  fascinated  the  girl's 
foolish  eyes.  The  door  opened,  and  cool,  impertinent, 
with  chin  tip-tilted,  Olive  entered  the  room. 

"When  are  you  going  back  to  town?"  he  growled. 
"I  thought  you  had  fixed  up  with  this  Wendelson  to 
begin  in  three  weeks' timer* 

"What's  on.  Dad?"  she  asked,  perching  herself  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  he  answered. 

"Yes,  there  is,"  she  persisted.  "As  for  Wendel- 
son's,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  shall  take  it  up." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you've  given  up  the  berth?" 

"Not  precisely,"  she  answered,  "I'm  only  thinking 
of  doing  so.  But  why  do  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
me?    Oh,  Dad,  Dad,  you're  no  diplomat!" 

He  rose  and,  impatiently  blowing  down  his  pipe, 
waggled  his  nose  as  his  habit  was  when  annoyed.  She 
burst  into  a  ripple  of  laughter,  a  rather  carefully 
studied  ripple. 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  she  said  coolly,  "that  you're  wor- 
ried about  the  idea  of  a  Botterill  daughter." 

He  started  and  stared  at  her,  as  men  will  at  a 
woman's  verbal  audacity. 

"There'll  be  no  Botterill  daughter  here,"  he  said 
curtly. 

"What  I  not  one  to  walk  in  silk  attire  and  siller  hae 
to  spare  ?  Why,  it'll  be  a  way  of  getting  a  down  on  the 
old  chaps  who  robbed  grand-dad,  or  great-grand-dad. 
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or  whoever  it  was  of  our  dearly  beloved  forefathers 
that  played  the  fool.  Poetic  justice,  that's  what  it 
would  be.  Why,  his  old  stars  may  knight  or  baronet 
Moysey  Botterill  some  day,  when  he's  got  gout  and 
stone.  'Baron  Botterill  of  Hele';  that  sounds  well. 
•My  Lady  Botterill.'  " 

She  executed  a  curtsey  in  topping  spirits.  Then 
more  seriously,  remarked:  "You  know,  Dad,  to  put 
it  mildly,  you're  not  much  of  a  business  man.  I  am. 
And  when  I've  got  a  good  fish  on  my  hook,  I  just 
fish  him.     That's  all." 

"That's  not  all,"  he  said  shrewdly.  For  the  mo- 
ment he  had  dropped  his  parental  anxiety  in  the 
stress  of  curiosity  at  probing  a  suspected  motive,  only 
dimly  surmised. 

"No,  it  isn't,"  she  said,  her  eyes  fixed  in  thought; 
"to  put  it  as  they  would  at  Drury  Lane,  I'm  playing 
against  an  unseen  player." 

"What  d'you  mean?" 

"Only  another  woman.  Dad.  I  suspect  a  little 
afaire.  He's  always  rushing  off  with  something  on 
his  mind.  And  I  believe  Mrs.  B.  goes  off  after  him 
to  try  and  find  what  he's  up  to.  It'll  be — one — two — 
three — with  us  one  day.  First  he  goes;  then  Mrs.  B.; 
then  I  shall.  All  pour  chercher  la  femme.  Oh,  dear, 
there's  a  liaison,  or  my  name's  not  *up  to  snuff.'  And 
I'm  the  woman  whose  price  is  above  rubies,  who  is  to 
draw  him  back  to  the  path  of  virtue.  There,  dear, 
there,"  she  cried,  parting  his  scanty  but  staring  locks, 
"don't  let  your  hair  stand  on  end  like  a  Norwegian 
prophet  with  his  mind  running  on  the  social  evil." 

"Olive  I" 

"Dad!" 

Suddenly  changing  her  tone,  she  asked  seriously, 
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"I've  never  had  much  of  a  chance,  have  I?  Not  so- 
cially, I  mean.  I  go  about  grubbing  up  backstairs  to 
inky  schoolrooms  or  workshops — either  with  a  pen 
or  a  drawing-pencil.  It  doesn't  much  matter  which, 
does  it,  as  far  as  the  result  is  concerned?  I  don't 
know  that  you  can  expect  much  fine  feeling  from  me." 

Dr.  Prideaux  recognized  himself  in  his  daughter 
that  night  more  plainly  than  ever  before.  He  saw  in 
her  poor  instinct  for  climbing  his  own  incessant  and 
irksome  sense  of  the  bareness  of  the  country  life  he 
was  forced  by  poverty  to  lead.  Spacious  houses,  with 
a  big  historic  past;  the  quick  coming  and  going  of 
those  in  touch  with  national  interests  of  political  or 
scientific  importance:  in  all  the  books  he  read  it  was 
for  these  that  he  sought.  To  do  things  was  not  so 
important  to  him  as  to  feel  oneself  doing  them;  it 
was  a  vulgarity,  as  he  fully  recognized.  Yet  the  vul- 
gar must  be  vulgar  still.  Nor  did  he  really  share  in 
that  substitute  for  the  liberal  life  invented  in  our  demo- 
cratic age  of  joint-stock  companies  and  started  by  the 
author  of  "The  Earthly  Paradise"  in  his  coach-house 
at  Hammersmith.  Dr.  Prideaux  had  no  taste  for  re- 
form, for  the  vision  which  sees  the  golden  age  in  front 
of  humanity  rather  than  behind.  He  would  have  had 
no  sense  at  all  that  the  world  is  unfit  for  a  gentleman 
to  live  in,  had  he  only  been  himself  allowed  to  reside 
in  Harley  Street  or  Downing  Street,  or  even  in  a 
Tudor  mansion. 

Therefore  he  understood  his  daughter.  As,  indeed, 
she  did  not  herself.  For  the  matter  was  not  half  so 
simple  as  a  mere  question  of  pursuit  or  capture  by 
woman  of  man.  That  she  discovered  next  day  when 
Mrs.  Botterill  broke  the  traces  laid  upon  her  by  Jas- 
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per  Frost  and  flung  the  gauntlet  of  fact  in  the  face, 
as  she  imagined,  of  a  young  huntress. 

The  occasion  was  a  tea-party  at  Hele  when,  after 
being  taken  in  to  see  Sampson,  a  figure  of  hoary  age 
between  the  flapping  ears  of  his  great  chair,  Olive 
was  alone  with  her  hostess.  Jasper  had  simply  fled 
from  the  Held,  as  was  his  wont  when  a  human  tangle 
confronted  him.  He  placed  Olive  Prideaux  among 
the  girls  who  pursued  him  with  letters  of  admiration 
and  who  earnestly  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  ex- 
periment with  churns  and  plow-handles. 

"That,"  said  Tabitha  grimly,  the  moment  the  two 
were  alone,  "is  my  son's  wife." 

She  held  out  a  photograph  which  the  girl  took  slowly 
and  held  in  her  hand  for  a  moment.  Mrs.  Botterill 
felt  a  merciless  desire  to  scourge  the  minx,  yet  when 
the  moment  of  action  had  come  she  shrank  from  look- 
ing her  adversary  in  the  face. 

"Your  son's  wife!"  said  Olive  calmly,  "I  had  no 
idea  he  was  married.  A  secret  affair,  I  suppose?  Yes; 
she's  quite  a  good-looking  woman." 

"At  first  it  was,  but  it's  an  open  secret  now.  She's 
expecting  a  baby,  you  see,  and  we  didn't  want  to  ex- 
cite my  husband's  father  at  all,  now's  he's  ,so  frail." 

Olive  laughed  at  the  transparent  excuse,  for  noth- 
ing short  of  a  discharge  of  cannon  would  have  shaken 
Sampson  from  the  abysmal  calm  of  ninety-five  mortal 
years. 

"A  marriage  after  the  event,  I  suppose,"  said  Olive, 
calmly  drawing  on  her  gloves.  "I  thought  he  was 
looking  worried  lately,  but,  after  all,  one  has  more 
liberal  views  about  these  things  nowadays."  Both 
eyes  flashed  an  open  challenge. 
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"I  thought  you  ought  to  know,"  said  Tabitha  breath- 
lessly, "it  seemed  unfair  to  leave  you  in  the  dark." 

"Oh,  you  may  trust  me  not  to  say  a  word.  One 
knows  how  easily  trifles  are  magnified  in  country 
minds." 

Mrs.  Botterill  attended  her  guest  to  the  garden 
gate.     There  Olive  remarked  in  a  kindly  tone: 

"Do  you  know  I  feel  inclined  to  tell  you  a  little 
story  of  my  childhood?  When  I  was  a  small  girl  I 
wanted  to  be  friends  with  a  big  one,  but  she  turned 
on  me  suddenly  and  said:  'My  friends  get  attentions 
from  boys;  you  aren't  up  to  that,  yet'  It  put  me  out- 
side the  pale,  you  see.  But  one  doesn't  really  change. 
One  collects  scalps  at  school;  one  collects  them  later. 
Good-bye,  dear  Mrs.  Botterill.  You  and  I  understand 
one  another  perfectly,  I'm  sure." 

Flying  down  the  hills  on  her  bicycle,  with  feet  on 
the  rests  and  skirt  fluttering  behind  her,  Olive  re- 
joiced in  her  brief  passage  at  arms.  But  once  more 
in  her  room,  she  walked  fiercely  up  and  down.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  disappointed  ambition,  still  less  of  dis- 
appointed love.  She  told  herself,  what  was  probably 
true,  that  she  never  had  intended  more  than  dal- 
liance. Yet  on  his  part  it  should  at  least  have  meant 
a  serious  flirtation.  The  net  result  of  Mrs.  Botterill's 
truth-telling  was  a  more  fast  and  furious  pursuit  of 
Moysey  than  the  girl  had  ever  practiced  before. 
Someone,  she  told  herself,  should  suffer,  besides  Olive 
Prideaux. 

The  doctor  heard  the  clock  from  the  church  tower 
strike  the  half-hour;  he  looked  up  and  found  that  it 
must  be  the  half-hour  after  midnight.  It  was  a  week 
after  his  talk  with  Olive,  and  from  what  he  had  seen 
to-day  he  judged  that  affairs  were  more  serious  than 
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he  had  imagined  possible.  And  many  love  affairs  of 
hers  he  had  watched  before  this. 

He  got  up  and,  opening  the  door  of  his  den,  passed 
out  into  the  garden.  It  was  a  clear  night  with  a  glow 
and  radiance  that  made  the  outlines  of  the  sleeping 
houses  to  left  and  right  as  hard  and  distinct  as  though 
they  were  cut  in  marble.  An  extraordinary  sense  of 
life  possessed  him,  as  of  something  which  he  himself 
was  calling  into  being  out  of  the  materials  all  around 
him.  He  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  into  the  house 
as  though  to  obtain  a  visible  proof  of  what  his  senses 
told  him. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  familiar  outlines  of 
the  white-painted  staircase  with  the  deep  cupboards, 
and,  on  the  landing  above,  the  old  clock,  its  brass  face 
shining  dimly  in  the  light  from  the  open  doorway;  all 
as  clear-cut  and  distinct  as  the  distant  houses  of  the 
town.  Yet  he  had  undoubtedly  expected  to  see  a  mist 
rising  between  him  and  the  well-known  scene.  For,  as 
though  a  hidden  orchestra  were  tuning  his  powers  to 
some  crisis  of  action,  he  felt  his  pulses  throb,  his  brain 
move  swiftly;  ideas  there  were  none,  only  the  vague 
sense  that  in  the  stir  of  nerve  he  would  leap  to  them 
ere  he  slept. 

Slept;  the  word  sent  the  echoes  flying  again.  For 
he  felt  that  nothing  in  his  surroundings  was  asleep; 
neither  the  air,  nor  the  moonlight,  nor  the  timbers  of 
the  house  itself.  The  presence  of  ancestral  passion 
lived  all  round  him,  called  into  being  by  the  inces- 
santly repeated  train  of  thought  into  which  he  had 
lapsed  during  every  waking  hour  of  the  last  week. 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  face ;  it  was  as  hot  as  though  the 
skin  were  glowing  with  the  fire  of  the  creative  impulse 
burning  through  his  frame. 
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He  returned  from  the  low  hedge  of  the  garden  and 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  house,  for  a  distinct  idea 
had  come  to  him.  Moving  gently  for  fear  of  waking 
Olive,  whose  room  was  overhead,  he  began  to  rum- 
mage in  the  drawer  of  the  hall-table.  Then  with  a 
small  key  in  his  hand  he  approached  the  staircase  cup- 
board. A  mouldy  smell  met  him  as  he  opened  it  and 
a  large  spider  scuttled  away  before  the  light.  Pres- 
ently he  was  standing  with  the  two  portraits  in  his 
hands.  Taking  them  to  the  door  he  stared  at  them, 
turn  by  turn.  In  the  faint  light  the  colors  were  barely 
distinguishable,  for  the  tints  had  faded  almost  beyond 
recognition.  The  portrait  of  the  man  showed  a  per- 
sonage of  middle  age,  apparently  of  a  sanguine,  hairy 
make;  the  hand,  claw-like  against  the  frill  of  falling 
lace,  rested  on  an  ebony  staff.  The  tradition  was  that 
this  was  the  picture  of  a  doctor  with  the  staff  of  his 
profession.  He  looked,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  put  it  to  him- 
self, "a  bit  of  a  rip."  The  woman,  with  again  the 
same  hair,  too  sandy  to  be  called  red,  was  the  more 
sinister  in  her  low-cut  bodice,  for  where  the  man's 
picture  gave  the  impression  of  extreme  hirsuteness, 
even  to  the  very  ears,  the  woman  was  practically  de- 
void of  eyebrows.  As  Dr.  Prideaux  stood  there,  he 
felt  a  definite  power  rising  from  some  unseen  depths  of 
his  nature.  It  was  the  power  of  hate,  such  hate  as  one 
feels  perhaps  once  in  a  lifetime ;  the  ordinary  dislike  of 
everyday  raised  to  some  degree  beyond  the  power  of 
arithmetic  to  calculate.  Not  the  hate  to  crush  and  de- 
face, such  as  haunts  the  wretch  maddened  by  drink  or 
rage,  but  the  reasoned  power  with  which  the  human 
spirit  sets  out  to  sweep  away  the  ancestral  evil  that  has 
not  merely  dogged  its  footsteps  from  the  dawn  of 
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timCi  but  lurks  within  the  cell  and  finds  its  habitation  in 
the  very  flow  of  the  life-blood. 

"My  God  I"  said  Dr.  Prideaux. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  sense  of  haste  upon 
him  as  he  pushed  the  pictures  back  into  their  hiding- 
place,  locked  the  cupboard  once  more  and  softly  turned 
the  key  in  the  front  doon  Yet  it  was  no  fear  of  the 
so-called  supernatural  that  accompanied  him  up  the 
creaking  staircase  to  his  room.  Nor  did  the  waver- 
ing shadow  of  his  candle  startle  him  in  the  least.  This 
hatred  was  no  mere  matter  of  a  nocturnal  terror.  It 
was  within  him,  not  without,  set  a-going  in  fact  by 
the  activity  of  his  own  will.  Yet  in  some  way  un- 
known to  him  it  seemed  to  find  an  echo  of  its  reverbera- 
tions in  the  walls  and  floors,  in  the  very  air  of  the 
house  itself. 

.  He  stopped  short,  holding  his  breath,  for  from  his 
daughter's  room  came  the  sound  of  a  drawer  softly 
pushed  home.  He  heard  her  moving  about  quietly 
as  though  she  wore  bedroom  slippers.  She  seemed  to 
be  packing.  Dr.  Prideaux  knew  now  that  his  weight  of 
hatred  was  directed  against  the  family  that  had  regu- 
larly and  quietly  taken  the  power  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence from  his  own  by  a  process  which  went  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  earlier,  and 
had  continued  in  action  down  to  the  present  moment. 
It  centered  very  definitely  on  Moysey  Botterill. 


CHAPTER   XI 


MOTHER  OF   MEN 


The  old  cart-horse,  Roger  Tichborne,  turned  down 
the  rough  wheel-track  leading  from  Hele  to  the  slope 
of  waste  land  on  which  the  Crockers'  cottage  stood. 
Behind  horse  and  cart  the  lights  of  the  farm  began  to 
shine  through  the  trees,  since  this  cottage  was  the 
nearest  house  to  Hele  and  in  any  emergency  it  was 
Mrs.  Crocker  who  was  summoned,  for  she  had  been 
Moysey's  nurse  before  her  marriage.  At  the  sound 
of  the  wheels  the  children  rushed  to  the  door  and  soon 
were  helping  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  to  pile  up  the 
load  of  wood  brought  home  by  Roger.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  aromatic  smell  of  bark  and,  as  a  finish- 
ing touch  to  add  to  the  excitement  of  the  event,  the 
new  pig  was  let  out  of  its  sack  to  run  squealing  round 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Crocker  looked  on,  a  joyful  mother  to-night, 
for  the  pig  gave  her  a  sense  of  financial  security, 
though  every  limb  of  its  ungrown  body  was  already 
bespoken  to  pay  the  grocery  bill.  Little  sleep  there 
would  be  that  night  for  the  younger  children  packed 
like  twittering  birds  under  the  thatch,  since  the  dim 
form  of  Roger  Tichborne  cropping  grass  in  the  field 
outside  was  a  reminder  that  by  to-morrow's  dawn 
they  would  be  riding  back  to  the  farm,  enjoying  a 
two  miles'  drive  in  the  wood-scented  muddy  wagon. 

In  the  cottage,  below  beams  hung  with  seeding  gar- 
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den  stuff  and  especially  an  enormous  marrow,  dried 
and  shriveled  now,  there  was  a  babble  of  laughter  and 
voices.  Buxom,  rosy-cheeked  and  eighteen  years  of 
age,  Jem  Crocker's  sweetheart-to-be  sat  in  the  court- 
ing-chair  that  had  lost  an  arm,  but  was  for  that  reason 
a  pleasanter  (it  for  two.  In  the  ash  in  front  of  the 
fire  stood  a  tall  cider-mug  furred  with  peat-ash,  but 
keeping  the  liquor  warm  for  Mr.  Crocker,  who 
"couldn't  never  abide  to  let  a  drop  of  cold  stufi  in 
his  innerds."  The  wood  having  been  stacked,  Nancy 
Burgoyne  began  to  talk  about  getting  home.  Jem  pre- 
pared to  accompany  her,  but  unfortunately  started  by 
lifting  the  lantern  from  its  hook  on  the  cross-beam. 

"What  be  going  to  do  with  that,  boy?"  asked  his 
father.  "I  never  took  a  light  when  I  went  court- 
ing. 

"No,  father,  I  shouldn't  say  you  did.  For  see  what 
you  gotl" 

Mrs.  Crocker,  round  as  a  tub,  but  wrinkled  and 
with  gap-toothed  jaws,  laughed,  it  is  true,  at  the  jest, 
but  flushed  a  little,  nevertheless,  for  a  woman's  a 
woman  still,  though  she  may  be  the  mother  of  twelve, 
all  living.  It  was  Nancy,  however,  who  surprised 
them  all.  She  rose  from  her  seat  and,  being  of  the 
sort  that  will  not  see  another  woman  put  upon,  nor 
be  a  doormat  herself,  refused  to  allow  Jem  to  escort 
her  home. 

"Bless  the  maid,"  said  Mrs.  Crocker,  "he  didn't 
mean  a  pin's  worth  of  harm,  my  dear." 

"Then  he  shouldn't  say  such  things,  if  he  doesn't 
mean  to  be  took  up  for  it,"  stormed  the  girl.  "If  it 
hadn't  been  for  your  mother,"  she  cried,  turning  to 
Jem,  who  stood  dumfounded  and  agape,  "I  shouldn't 
never  have  been  in  the  world  at  all.    For  I  was  born 
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in  the  great  snow,  such  as  us  don't  get  once  in  fifty 
years,  the  drifts  as  high  as  the  hedges,  and  Dr. 
Pridcaux  wouldn't  come  to  my  mother.  Put  his  head 
out  of  window  and  said  he'd  come  next  day.  Next 
day,  indeed  I  Wouldn't  risk  his  precious  skin,  not  to 
save  two  lives,  he  wouldn't." 

"Ay,  he's  a  slack-baked  sort,  is  Prideaux,"  said  Mr. 
Crocker,  stooping  to  loosen  the  straw  bands  from  be- 
neath his  knees.  "He's  no  cop,  especially  where  the 
poor's  concerned.  Mother  here  knows  a  thing  or  two 
of  him." 

Mrs.  Crocker  nodded  slowly. 

"He's  different  with  the  proper  gentry,  they  say," 
she  murmured,  "but  there,  I  dunno." 

"A  poor  workman's  a  poor  workman  wherever  you 
put  'en,  I  reckon,"  said  Mr.  Crocker. 

But  Nancy  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  main 
point. 

"But  your  mother  didn't  value  her  life  so  high," 
she  said,  nagging  at  Jem,  "and  her  come  three  miles 
through  the  drifts  to  get  to  my  mother,  walking  pretty 
well  on  all  fours  to  do  it.  And  if  you  don't  tell  her 
you're  sorry  for  what  you  said  about  her  looks,  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  again.  Never.  Dreckly  minute 
you  ope  your  lips  to  cheek  your  mother,  I've  nought 
to  do  with  you.'* 

In  a  moment,  tempestuously  bursting  out  of  the 
door,  she  was  gone. 

"There's  a  spitfire  for  you,"  said  Jem,  rubbing  the 
back  of  his  head  ruefully. 

"After  her,  boy,  after  her,"  chuckled  old  Crocker. 
"Don't  'ee  let  her  go  like  this." 

They  did  not  see  Jem  again  till  the  following  Sun- 
day, for  he  lived  in  at  the  farm.    At  nine  o'clock  on 
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that  day  his  mother  stood  waiting  for  him  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden.  Every  Sunday  night  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  tucking  away  in  the  hedge  a  potato  and 
onion  pasty  for  him  to  get  as  he  walked  past  from  his 
evening  in  the  town  of  Penquite.  Usually  she  just 
listened  for  the  boy's  footsteps  from  inside  the  house, 
so  that  she  might  picture  him  searching  and  stuffing 
the  wedge  into  his  mouth.  But  to-night  she  wanted  to 
know  about  Nancy. 

"She  won't  have  a  word  to  say  to  me,  mother,"  he 
blurted  out.  "As  if  I  meant  anything  by  what  I 
said  to  father  1  I  dunno  but  what  I'm  better  without 
her." 

Mrs.  Crocker  laughed  knowingly,  for  she  could 
read  every  tone  of  her  men-folks'  voices,  which  often 
told  her  more  than  their  words. 

"Your  looks,"  said  Jem,  "is  good  enough  for  father 
and  me,  I  reckon." 

It  was  his  apology. 

"There,  get  along,  do,"  said  Mrs.  Crocker,  "or  to- 
morrow they  won't  be  able  to  get  you  up  without  a 
bucket  of  water.  Don't  you  fret  about  the  maid.  I'll 
go  down  and  have  a  word  with  her." 

Her  way  with  the  maid  was  short.  "By  what  I 
hear  tell,"  said  she  to  Nancy,  "since  you've  fallen  out 
with  Jem,  Lizzie  Veitch  has  been  casting  sheep's  eyes 
at  him.  And,  if  you  don't  look  out,  she'll  get  'en  too, 
for  she's  as  cunning  as  they  make  'em,  and  to  get  mar- 
ried as  thirsty  as  a  dabchick.  As  for  the  men,  I  know 
'em.  None  better.  They  will  have  their  joke  and 
their  pipe.  And  they're  always  argufying  about  what 
they  don't  understand.  That's  father,  and  that  will 
be  Jem.  And  I'll  tell  you  no  lies  about  it.  But,  what- 
ever you  do,  don't  go  and  let  yourself  be  got  the  bet- 
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ter  of  by  such  a  slack-bake  as  Lizzie  Veitch.  You'll 
never  hear  the  last  of  it  if  her  gets  Jem." 

"If  her's  not  too  proud  to  take  my  leavings " 

began  Nancy. 

"Leavings,"  snapped  Jem's  mother.  "Don't  you 
know  that  'tis  the  maid  that  gets  left,  not  the  man,  in 
they  cases  ?  Don't  you  be  so  simple.  And  Jem's  like 
his  father,  a  proper  terror  to  work,  and  must  have  a 
boiled  white  shirt  weekdays  as  well  as  Sundays.  Quite 
the  dand,  is  Jem." 

Such  argument  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Jem 
whistled  as  he  searched  for  the  pasty  next  Sunday 
night. 

"She'll  have  me,"  he  said  with  a  gulp,  as  he  stooped 
to  the  dumpy  figure  in  the  white  apron  that  was  wait- 
ing for  him.    The  darkness  took  away  his  bashfulness. 

"And  so,"  said  Mrs.  Crocker  to  herself,  as  she  stood 
listening  to  his  footsteps  in  the  distance,  "they'll  soon 
be  man  and  wife.  And  she's  handy  with  a  needle,  too, 
and  can  make  a  pie  with  anyone.  But,  oh,  Jem,  'twon't 
be  the  same  any  more  with  you  and  me.  Mother's 
just  second  fiddle  already,  I  can  see." 

As  she  stood  trying  to  bolt  the  door  and  fumbling 
with  the  catch  because  of  the  mistiness  of  her  eyes, 
she  heard  a  shout  and  then  Jem  came  hurrying  back 
calling,  "Mother,  mother."  She  was  wanted  at  Hele 
immediately,  for  the  young  master  was  taken  ill. 

The  memory  of  the  succeeding  hours  was  to  Jasper 
Frost  at  once  more  dreamlike  and  more  vivid  than 
anything  he  had  ever  before  experienced.  As  he 
watched  for  a  moment  the  tortured  figure,  sweat- 
drained,  yellow-skinned,  and  with  a  look  of  extreme 
age  on  the  pinched  features,  he  recalled,  almost  as  a 
reproach,   Moysey's  sole  complaint  during    the    last 
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days.  It  had  been,  "Fm  feeling  deuced  seedy,  Frost 
Can't  make  out  what's  up." 

Mrs.  Botterill  was  away  with  Sophie,  for  the  child 
was  now  only  just  thirteen  days  old.  That  was  the 
first  urgency;  to  get  the  boy's  mother  home  without 
disturbing  his  wife.  Nicholas  lumbered  about  on  one 
chair  after  another,  a  lump  of  teeth-chattering  horror, 
that  succeeded  in  nothing  but  in  getting  in  Mrs.  Crock- 
er's way.  Yet  Jasper  found  time  to  admire  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  shuffling  into  a  dressing-gown  and  put- 
ting In  his  teeth.  It  was  the  inactivity  that  the  women 
bore  so  much  better  than  the  men.  For  with  the  man 
sent  off  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  with  instructions  to  wire  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  to  Mrs.  Botterill,  there  re- 
mained nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  and  watch  the  re- 
current agony  that  reminded  Jasper  of  the  Spanish  tor- 
ture of  fastening  a  body  by  neck  and  feet  to  a  red-hot 
slab.  He  seemed  to  be  watching  a  figure  that  strained 
upward,  fell  and  rose  again,  ever  repeating  the  act  for 
ages  and  ages  of  time.  There  was  even  a  rhythm  in 
the  process  as  recognizable  as  in  the  courses  of  normal 
nature.  Never  before  had  Jasper  found  himself  so 
absorbed  in  disease. 

The  calmness  of  Mrs.  Crocker  amazed  him.  When 
she  put  a  cup  of  tea  at  his  elbow  he  swore  at  her, 
wondering  at  the  scenes  of  birth  and  death  with  which 
she  must  have  been  familiar.  It  was  with  the  trust 
of  one  in  the  omnipotence  of  God  that  he  longed  for 
the  arrival  of  science  in  the  form  of  injection  needles 
and  sterilized  instruments.  "Modern  surgery,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  like  a  medicine  man  with  an 
exorcism,  "modern  surgery  and  its  marvels." 

"Say,  Frost  .  .  .  am  I  .  .  .  going  out?"  asked 
Moysey  in  an  interval  between  the  paroxysms. 
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"No,  of  course  not.  Prideaux  will  be  here  and  we'll 
soon  have  you  easier/' 

But  in  general  Moysey  paid  no  heed  to  the  larger 
issues  of  his  illness;  he  was  far  too  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  pain  that  encircled  him  like  a  fiery  ring  through 
which  no  consciousness  of  the  outer  world  could  reach 
him. 

When  Dr.  Prideaux  arrived  in  the  dim  nocturnal 
weariness  of  candlelight  and  lamplight  that  contended 
garishly  with  the  summer  night  outside,  there  seemed 
almost  a  cruel  sacrificial  sense  about  the  service-table, 
altar-like,  that  the  nurse  set  up.  With  her  waves  of 
trim  red  hair  beneath  the  starched  propriety  of  her 
cap,  she  hovered  like  an  acolyte  about  the  doctor. 
Already  she  had  the  instruments  in  their  antiseptic 
solution,  for  she  had  nursed  several  cases  like  this 
before  and  Mrs.  Crocker  waited  on  her  humbly.  Still 
Dr.  Prideaux  watched  while  the  hours  went  by.  Old 
Sampson  had  Insisted  on  being  carried  up  and  now 
in  a  corner  of  the  big  room,  he  sat  watching  from  his 
great  chair,  while  tiny,  shrunken  to  a  shadow  of  his 
former  bulk,  it  seemed,  Moysey  lay  exhausted  between 
the  tumbled  clothes;  drenched  right  through  with  the 
sweat  of  agony. 

A  dull  rage  possessed  Jasper  at  the  modern  surgery 
in  which  he  had  boasted  himself.  The  Injections  had 
caused  a  certain  relief,  but  slowly  the  boy  was  growing 
weaker.  They  had  sent  to  Penqulte  for  a  second 
doctor  and  from  Plymouth  another  was  on  his 
way.  Then  he  heard  Mrs.  Crocker  speaking  in 
curious,  hurried  tones.  She  was  standing  with  Nurse 
Hellyer  in  the  passage,  handing  the  other  a  tray  of 
glasses.    The  words  were  quite  distinct:    "What's  he 
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waiting  for,  then?  It  ought  to  have  been  done  hours 
ago.    You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Nurse.  .  .  ." 

The  woman  quieted  her  with  a  word.  The  half 
caught  sentence  might  mean  anything,  but  it  had  been 
enough  to  arouse  Jasper.  He  went  back  to  the  bed- 
room, and  there  standing  by  the  door,  himself  un- 
observed, watched  Dr.  Prideaux. 

''He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  drinking,''  was  the  first 
conclusion,  and  the  second,  "he  looks  like  a  man  dead- 
beat."  For  the  doctor's  eyes  were  sunk  in  swollen 
lids  and  inflamed  as  though  by  a  prolonged  passion  of 
some  sort.  He  had,  as  Jasper  knew,  been  up  two 
nights  following,  but  between  whiles  had  managed  to 
snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep.  At  any  rate,  they  all  saw, 
both  nurses  and  watcher,  that  they  had  in  front  of 
them  a  man  whose  brain,  in  these  most  precious  hours, 
was  not  working  at  its  full  power.  Yet,  it  was  per- 
haps safer  so :  a  man  in  his  condition  could  not  possibly 
operate.  It  was  now  a  race,  in  fact,  between  the 
strength  of  that  marvelous  muscle  that  drives  the  heart 
and  the  force  of  torture  possessed  by  the  abdominal 
obstruction.  The  younger  man  from  Penquite  bowed 
to  Dr.  Prideaux's  decision  that  they  must  wait.  So  the 
strife  went  on,  with  infinite  and  increasing  weariness 
of  nerve,  with  the  lassitude  and  sweat  of  deathly 
faints. 

Thus  it  was  that  Tabitha  found  him. 

"Sophie,  does  she  know?"  asked  Moysey.  He  had 
been  at  the  flat  during  the  child's  birth.  Mrs.  Botterill 
shook  her  head.  "I  came  away,"  he  said.  "Wouldn't 
do  to  be  ill  there,  you  know." 

"Ah,  Moysey,  Moysey,"  she  cried,  "why  didn't  you 
go  to  a  doctor  before  ?" 

On  the  arrival  of  the  physician  from  Plymouth  the 
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scene  changed,  and  with  the  success  of  the  operation 
there  was,  at  any  rate,  a  cessation  of  the  agony  that 
had  been  so  horrible  to  witness.  But  then  there  came 
for  Tabitha  a  far  worse  ordeal  than  that  of  mere 
physical  agony;  it  was  not  mental  fear,  so  much  as 
rage  at  being  frustrated  in  all  his  purposes,  that  dev- 
astated the  boy's  mind.  She  looked  back,  as  she 
watched  him,  on  the  hours  of  unconsciousness  after 
the  anaesthetic  like  one  who,  tossing  on  the  sea,  recalls 
the  sunshine  on  the  quiet  waters  of  the  harbor. 

At  last  that  passed,  too,  both  fear  and  rage. 

"I'm  very  tired,"  he  said,  "glad  to  rest." 

He  slept  a  little,  and,  when  he  awoke,  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  milky  tea  she  gave  him  drove  a  pang  home 
to  Tabitha's  heart  that  not  all  the  pains  or  terror  had 
been  able  to  bring  her.  It  recalled  his  childhood  so 
vividly. 

"It's  a  waste,  isn't  it?"  he  said  to  Jasper,  "my  going 
like  this.  Well,  they've  done  their  best.  And  so  .  .  . 
it's  what  they  call  the  great  Perhaps  .  .  .  I'm  in  for." 

Then  in  stronger  tones,  he  added : 

"I  used  to  think  it  ended  .  .  .  like  this.  But  I 
don't  .  ..  .  not  now.  It  doesn't  seem  like  ending  .  .  . 
somehow." 

Tabitha  slipped  down  on  her  knees  by  his  side.  She 
had  refused  with  an  intensity  of  resistance  that  sur- 
prised Jasper  to  allow  them  to  send  for  Sophie. 

Suddenly  Moysey  opened  his  eyes. 

"Death,"  he  said,  "and  after  that  ...  the  judg- 
ment, that's  what  they  used  to  say.  But  I  couldn't 
have  done  more  .  .  .  even  If  I'd  never  wasted  a  day. 
Sophie,  too  .  .  .  she  always  seemed  to  be  wanting 
something  .  .  .  something  I  couldn't  give.    What  was 
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it?  Something  she  wanted  most  of  all.  What  was 
it?" 

"Love,  perhaps,"  said  Tabitha  in  a  voice  which  she 
vainly  tried  to  make  hard. 

"No,  not  that  ...  she  didn't  like  that.  .  .  ." 
Then  he  laughed  weakly.  "The  little  rip,  well,  she's 
got  her  boy.  I'm  glad  of  that  .  .  .  it'll  put  all  things 
right.  •  .  ." 

"Not  for  me,  Moysey,  not  for  me,"  cried  Tabitha. 

"Ah,  poor  mother  1"  he  said.  Then  again,  after  a 
long  pause,  "poor  mother  I" 

As  she  held  her  son  close  to  the  shuddering  brink 
of  things,  Tabitha  felt  in  him  some  delicacy  of  spirit 
she  had  not  guessed.  He  seemed  to  think  now  but 
little  of  the  work  he  was  leaving,  dwelling  far  more 
on  the  affections  he  had  so  deliberately  put  aside.  He 
even  laughed  at  Nick's  dread;  at  his  nervous,  cat-like 
horror  of  entering  the  room,  at  his  starts  and  tremors. 
Sampson  it  was  who  refused  to  give  up  hope.  The 
livelong  day  he  would  sit  watching  the  bed,  his  eyes 
fixed,  his  jaws  moving  noiselessly.  When  it  was  over, 
he  returned  to  his  old  faith;  there  was,  he  believed, 
a  special  judgment  against  him.  The  Redeemer  had 
died  for  everyone  but  him. 

"Not  for  me,  O  Lord,  not  for  me."  Again  and 
again  through  the  summer  days  these  words  echoed 
through  the  rooms  of  the  old  house. 

"Queer,"  said  Moysey  to  himself  just  before  the 
end,  "something  that  life  ought  to  have  got  rid  of — 
ages  ago,  left  to  do  for  a  man — ^What's  the 
words  .  .  .  ?  Comes  with  a  pin,  a  little,  little  pin 
.  .  .  bores  through  the  castle  wall  .  .  .  and  farewell 
king." 
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They  thought  him  sleeping,  when  he  opened  his  eyes 
again. 

''Do  you  think  this  is  all?''  he  asked  in  surprise,  as 
though  in  answer  to  some  remark. 

Jasper  hesitated.  Although  he  had  felt  himself  so 
sure  of  his  place  in  the  procession,  at  the  time  of 
his  boast  he  had  never  seen  anyone  drop  out. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  thinking  it  unfair  to  speak 
more  than  the  truth  to  a  man  on  his  death-bed. 

"Queer,  too,"  said  Moysey,  "that  one  shouldn't 
know.  So  many  dead  as  there  are.  But  .  .  .  there's 
a  link  somewhere,  somewhere.  .  .  .  Surely  there  must 
be?  I  can't  be  going  out  like  this.  Not  like  this." 
He  was  groping  with  his  hands.  Jasper  laid  his  strong 
one  across  the  fingers  on  the  coverlet. 

"Ah,  that's  it,"  said  Moysey,  "a  hand  in  the  dark- 
ness ...  it  comes  out.  .  .  ." 

But  Jasper  wondered  whether  all  celestial  comforts 
come  from  a  source  so  simple. 

Then  to  his  mother  he  said:  "You  can't  have  any 
more  children,  can  you?  Poor  mother  .  .  .  but 
Sophie  .  .  .  will  give  .  .  .  you  ours,  the  little  rip 
.  .  .  she  wanted  a  child  so.  ...  And  she  got  it. 
.  .  .  I'm  glad  she  did.  She  knew  better  than  I  .  .  . 
after  all." 

With  a  half  smile  and  the  words  "a  great  curiosity" 
on  his  lips,  he  fell  asleep.  Nor  did  they  know  the 
moment  of  his  passing. 

Late  that  night  Jasper  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  ob- 
servatory listening  to  the  faint  sound  of  footsteps  over- 
head. For  Tabitha  could  neither  sleep  nor  rest.  Up 
and  down,  not  walking  regularly,  but  fidgeting  about 
the  room  she  rambled.  The  front  door  was  wide  open 
to  a  moonlit  summer  night  at  the  moment  when  the 
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dawn  gives  its  first  promise.  He  had,  as  he  sat  there 
staring  out  on  trees  and  outbuildings,  an  extraordinary 
sensation  that  at  any  moment  he  might  see  Moysey 
lounging  in  the  doorway.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
to  realize  that  the  boy  was  dead,  so  amazingly  alive 
did  he  seem  to  the  mind  of  the  watcher.  In  the  morn- 
ing Jasper  was  going  to  start  for  Plymouth,  for  Sophie 
was  now  the  only  one  who  could  help  Tabitha,  or  so 
at  least  he  judged.  Between  himself  and  Mrs.  BotterlU 
a  gulf  had  opened,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Jasper  could  follow  none  of  her  thoughts. 

As  he  rested  his  head  on  his  hands,  he  was  pene- 
trated with  pity  for  women.  For  Tabitha  overhead 
nothing  in  life  remained,  unless  she  could  bind  her 
daughter  and  the  child  to  her  with  fresh  strands  of 
affection.  So  it  was  always  with  women,  since  they 
depended  from  age  to  age  on  that  which  is  of  all  things 
most  liable  to  change.  They  had  to  find  their  place 
amid  the  winds  and  storms  of  passion  or  on  the  shifting 
sands  of  their  children's  love.  They  lived  forever 
amid  perpetual  change,  waiting  in  childhood  for  the 
most  evanescent  of  the  emotions,  and  in  middle  life 
looking  forward  to  their  children  who  turned  from 
them  to  the  new  and  ever-evolving  interests  of  their 
day. 

So  had  it  always  been,  even  in  ages  when  the 
frontiers  of  the  mental  world  were  being  mapped  out 
by  men.  Even  then  the  great  women,  whose  names 
were  on  all  lips,  had  been  but  the  great  lovers;  her 
of  old  Troy,  Beatrice  and  Laura.  In  the  country  where 
the  flame  of  the  idea  burnt  at  its  brightest  the  recorded 
women  were  Alcestis  dying  for  a  husband,  Antigone 
for  a  brother.  Always  sacrificed,  these  women,  to  the 
feeble  logic  of  the  heart;  always,  for  them,  weakness. 
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humility  and  pity,  the  virtues  which  destroy  the  vigor 
of  the  reason  and  now  usurp  the  place  of  authority 
given,  in  great  past  days,  to  mind  alone.  The  piercing 
of  the  heart  of  Christ  has  come  to  be  the  greatest 
symbol  ever  evolved  by  history. 

He  went  out  on  to  the  moor  and,  standing  there 
bareheaded,  watched  the  still  procession  of  returning 
day.  A  wind  blew  cool  from  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
and  faint  shadows,  forerunners  of  the  dawn,  passed 
along  the  horizon.  In  the  mighty,  ever-renewed  miracle 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  light  God  seemed  to  be 
near,  a  God  so  closely  veiled,  indeed,  that  none  of 
His  light  could  reach  the  poor  tragedy  at  Hele.  Yet 
great  presences,  brooding,  not  vengeful,  seemed  to 
move  all  round  him,  presences  of  Demeter,  no  less 
than  of  Mary.  He  was  glad  to  be  alone,  though  in 
their  eyeless  glances  he  could  read  no  hint  at  all  of  an 
increasing  purpose. 

Mrs.  Crocker,  looking  out  that  morning  from  the 
littered  breakfast-table  through  the  open  cottage  door, 
gave  a  sudden  cry.  Then,  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, she  hustled  the  children  out  at  the  back  door. 
For  there  was  Mrs.  Botterill,  bareheaded  and  with 
wavering  footsteps,  coming  down  from  Hele. 

"My  dear  soul  I  my  dear  soul  1"  she  cried,  drawing 
her  in  and  shutting  the  doors,  both  back  and  front. 
The  tears  were  hopping  down  her  honest  face,  but 
Tabitha  had  neither  cried,  nor  slept,  nor  eaten.  Now, 
when  the  old  nurse  coaxed  her^  she  drank  some  tea, 
and  then  sat  on,  staring  at  the  fire.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  toy  horse.  Bessie  Crocker  understood  the 
meaning  of  that. 

"We're  not  meant  to  keep  anything.  It's  all  taken 
from  us,"  said  Tabitha  suddenly. 
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"It's  Them  Above,"  stammered  poor  Bessie. 

"Them  Above,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Botterill.  "They 
give  and  They  take  away  and  They  tease  with  a  gleam 
of  sunshine.  What  can  They  expect  of  us  but  curses  ? 
But  you.  .  •  .    How  many  is  it,  Bessie?"  she  asked. 

"Twelve,"  stammered  Mrs.  Crocker,  and  felt 
ashamed  of  her  lusty  brood. 

"And  all  living,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill,  "all  living. 
Well,  well,  that's  why  you  don't  understand." 

She  sat,  watching  curiously  the  tears  and  contorted 
face  of  the  woman  who  knelt  by  her. 

"It's  such  a  waste  ...  a  waste  .  .  ."  she  moaned 
at  last.  "He  would  have  done  so  much.  I've  got  his 
list  at  home." 

"But  his  boy — you'll  have  him?"  stammered  Mrs. 
Crocker. 

"To  begin  over  again — and  see  him  dashed  away 
perhaps,  too.  No,  no,  she'll  have  that  pain,  his  wife, 
I  mean.  She  didn't  love  him.  Not  really,  you  know. 
I've  always  half  hated  her." 

At  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  gravel  outside  Mrs. 
Botterill  started  to  her  feet. 

"I  .  .  .  don't  believe  it  really,"  she  exclaimed.  'T 
feel  I  may  wake  any  moment  and  find  him  here." 

But  it  was  only  Jasper  Frost,  for  whom  Mrs. 
Crocker  had  sent  one  of  the  children.  She  hurried  out 
to  him  and,  closing  the  door  carefully  behind  her,  said : 
"She's  here  half  wandering  in  her  mind.  If  she  could 
only  sleep,  or  cry  I" 

Jasper  looked  at  her  miserably. 

"Mrs.  Crocker,"  he  whispered,  "there's  one  thing 
she  must  never  know.  It  would  make  her  mad  if  she 
ever  heard  it.    You  know  what  I  mean?" 

"The  doctor,  he  wasn't  himself,"  she  stanmiered. 
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"It's  a  life  thrown  away.  .  .  .  Yet  we  don't  know,  not 
for  certain.    But  she  never  shall  from  me,  sir." 

"But  what  about  the  other  nurse?"  he  asked 
anxiously. 

"That  toad  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crocker,  "she'll  hold 
her  tongue,  whatever  she  may  think.  'Twould  be  ruin 
for  a  nurse  to  speak  against  a  doctor  like  that.  If  she 
did,  she'd  have  to  clear  out  of  here.  No  doctor  would 
look  at  her  for  a  case." 

"Certain?" 

"Absolutely,  sir.  Tii,.a  nurse's  living  to  side  with 
the  doctor.     And  nobody's  sure  .of  noting  in  a  case 


Prid^aux  'bef qrcT  Thotigh  ne^s  *a  slack  with  poor  folk, 
he  does  hisT)c«Cft)r  thegerttry.^  ^ijd  yet.  .  .  ." 

"And  yet.  .  .  ."    That 'put  the  case  exactly. 

Mrs.  Botterill  returned  qdietly  with  Jasper  to  the 
farm.  In  these  days  ^edid  exactly  what  she  was 
told. 


CHAPTER  XII 


RESURRECTION 


At  Plymouth  Sophie  knew  that  Jasper's  one  letter 
had  concealed  but  clumsily  something  they  were  keep- 
ing from  her.  And  when  the  days  lengthened  till  the 
child  was  three  weeks  old,  she  felt  that  Mrs.  Botterill 
would  certainly  have  returned  had  there  been  nothing 
wrong.  The  nurse  thought  it  best  to  yield  to  her 
patient's  restlessness.  But  it  was  not  until  the  day 
after  her  husband's  death,  just  as  Jasper  was  leaving 
the  farm,  that  she  reached  the  station  at  Penquite.  At 
the  hotel  to  which  they  drove  in  order  to  get  a  car- 
riage, the  maid  who  waited  on  them  at  breakfast  ex- 
claimed, "Ah,  but  at  Helel  You'll  not  have  heard, 
miss,  ma'am,  I  should  say.  Yes,  it's  the  young  Master. 
The  great  doctor  they  sent  for  couldn't  save  him, 
neither." 

Her  words  failed,  as  the  nurse  pushed  her  away. 

"I  wouldn't,  I  wouldn't,  not  for  worlds  have  bursted 
it  out  like  that,  if  I'd  thought,"  she  cried. 

"Tell  them  to  be  quick  with  the  horse,"  cried  Sophie. 
"No,  no,  I'll  not  wait  here.    I've  stayed  too  long." 

Soon  the  moors  lay  stretched  in  purple  majesty  be- 
fore them,  with  the  "horniewinks"  crying  and  circling 
above.  It  was  impossible  to  realize  the  fact  of  death 
on  such  a  morning.  Halfway  out  a  flock  of  sheep 
crossed  the  path,  with  the  dog  fuming  behind.  As 
they  waited  perforce,  Sophie  felt  the  mad  impatience 
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that  possessed  her.  She  could  not  believe  in  the  truth 
of  what  she  had  been  told.  Surely  at  Hele  they  would 
not  tell  her  this  lie  which  she  had  heard.  In  another 
moment  she  would  have  seized  the  whip  from  the 
driver's  hand  and  laid  it  across  the  horse's  back.  At 
the  gateway  of  Hele  she  would  allow  him  to  drive  no 
further.  And  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  followed  by 
a  protesting  nurse,  she  hurried  down  the  lane. 

The  aspect  of  the  two  houses,  eyeless  now  and  blind, 
brought  home  the  reality  of  the  fact  before  her. 
Standing  outside  in  the  sunshine,  looking  up  at  the 
quiet  place,  an  immense  loneliness  enfolded  her.  Whom 
could  she  possibly  approach  first?  Against  Jasper  she 
was  raging  inwardly:  Why  had  he  not  sent  for  her? 
Why,  above  all  things,  had  he  written  a  lying  letter? 
Neither  could  she  go  straight  to  Mrs.  Botterill,  for 
the  child  she  held  would  not  be  welcomed  by  a  mother 
just  fresh  from  all  the  agony  of  loss.  Suddenly  she 
knew  what  must  be  done.  With  swift  decision  she  fled 
up  the  path  to  the  door  of  Hele,  set  corner-fashion  in 
the  bend  of  the  quadrangle.  Passing  softly  in,  she 
turned  the  handle  of  old  Sampson's  door. 

Utterly  motionless,  he  sat  with  unseeing  eyes  gazing 
into  vacancy.  Her  heart  cried  out  as  to  a  child,  to 
still  the  misery  she  saw  in  him.  To  him,  who  had 
cared  nothing  for  Moysey  as  a  personality,  this  child 
in  her  arms  would  atone,  would  be  as  precious  as  the 
full-fledged  power  of  the  life  that  was  gone. 

When  she  moved  he  turned  and  saw  her.  But  there 
was  no  recognition  in  his  eyes  till  she  came  forward. 

**rm  Sophie  that  used  to  live  here,"  she  said,  and 
dropping  on  her  knees  by  his  side  pushed  the  child  be- 
tween the  table  and  his  arms.  When  she  pulled  back 
the  wool  veil  over  its  face,  he  looked  down  on  red 
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features  puckered  and  twisted,  with  tiny  fists  working. 
Involuntarily  the  old  man  held  it;  she  noticed  the  con- 
trast of  his  skinny  claws  against  the  moist  bursting  skin 
of  the  baby. 

"It's  his,  your  grandson^s  and  mine,"  she  exclaimed 
and,  leaning  against  the  old  man,  waited  for  him  to 
speak.  In  her  weakness  the  walls  were  wavering  up 
and  down.  He  trembled  so  that  she  held  up  her  hands 
for  fear  that  he  would  drop  the  child,  but  his  arms  had 
closed  round  it  like  a  vice. 

"A  boy  child?"  he  asked. 

"A  boy  child,  and  your  grandson's." 

"I  doubt  but  it's  a  by-blow,  a  come-by-chance." 

"We  were  married  on  the  fifteenth  of  last  July,"  she 
cried,  "and  the  child's  three  weeks  old  now." 

The  figures  reached  his  mind. 

"Not  my  grandson's?  Not  Moysey's?"  he  asked; 
**him  that's  dead?" 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

Then  slowly  he  looked  down.  "Eh,"  he  said,  "and 
you've  lost  your  color,  too.  Ah,  but  you're  just  from 
childbirth."  And  then,  in  the  tones  in  which  years 
ago  he  had  approved  a  young  hound  or  active  collie,  he 
cried : 

"Good  lass,  good  lass." 

She  was  silent,  in  a  half  bitterness,  that  yet  left  her 
not  quite  so  lonely,  till  with  a  cry  that  startled  the 
stillness  of  the  weary  old  room  he  exclaimed:  "My 
son,  my  son  that  was  dead,  is  alive  again."  He  had 
leaped  a  generation  in  his  thanksgiving. 

Tabitha  from  the  doorway  watched  the  three.  But 
Sophie,  looking  up  at  her,  saw  the  flash  of  repulsion  in 
her  face  and  knew  that  she  was  not  surprised  to  see 
either  mother  or  babe. 
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"So  youVe  come,  then,"  said  Mrs.  BotterlU,  "you 
should  have  been  here  yesterday.  He  was  alive 
then.  .  .  ."  Her  voice  trailed  off,  for  she  was  so 
desperately  tired  that  no  emotion  now  could  really 
touch  her. 

"It's  a  boy,"  said  Sophie  stupidly,  forgetting  that 
Tabitha  had  been  with  her  at  the  birth  of  the  child. 

"So,"  said  Tabitha,  "the  Botterills  go  on,  then." 
She  stood  pleating  and  unpleating  a  fold  of  her  dress 
while  the  old  man  gleefully  looked  down  at  the  baby. 
He  was  as  far  apart  from  the  minds  of  the  two  women 
as  though  he  lived  in  another  planet. 

When  the  child  screamed,  crumpling  tiny  features 
and  writhing  miserably,  Tabitha  held  out  her  arms 
instinctively.  She  had  always  "had  a  way"  with  babies. 
But  this  one  would  not  hush.  "It's  his  mother  he 
wants,"  cried  she,  and  then  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"Poor  soul,"  said  old  Sampson,  patting  her  arm, 
"but  she's  worn  out.    Night  after  night.  .  .  ." 

But  when  Sophie  began  to  feed  the  child  he  peered 
over  his  glasses,  zestfully  curious  and  forgetful  of  his 
daughter-in-law,  as  of  everything  else  in  this  resurrec- 
tion which  had  been  accomplished. 

In  the  end,  Sophie  left  Tabitha  wrapped  in  the  old 
man's  rug  and  asleep  in  his  charge. 

"Eh,  dear,"  said  he,  a  touch  of  sympathy  overcoming 
him,  "  'tis  the  waking  that  will  be  hard  for  her.  But 
she'll  soon  pick  up  with  the  little  one  about.  Yet  'tis 
a  cruel  waste,  a  cruel  waste,  this  of  Moysey.  .  .  .  But 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  he  wouldn't  have  begot  this 
one,  the  little  shaver." 

In  the  room  overhead  Sophie  found  that  she  could 
not  go  near  the  bed.  So,  keeping  at  a  distance,  she 
looked  at  the  face  on  the  pillow  above  the  turned- 
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down  sheet,  surprised  at  the  great  beauty  of  it.  By 
a  trick  of  the  light  it  seemed  the  carven  face  of  some 
stern  crusader  cut  in  stone,  with  a  set  jaw  such  as  he 
might  have  shown  in  a  press  of  Pagans.  That  passed 
away,  till  before  her  lay  only  the  high  forehead,  the 
delicate  oval  of  the  ascetic  type  of  to-day.  And,  watch- 
ing it,  she  was  glad  for  this  to  have  been  the  father  of 
her  son. 

Yet  an  immense  indignation  possessed  her,  for,  as 
she  put  it  to  herself,  he  had  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  touch  another  man.  Her  marriage  ring,  her  "lines," 
made  no  difference ;  she  had  been  used  like  an  outcast. 
The  bitterness  of  the  thought  conquered  even  the 
majesty  of  death.  At  last,  when  the  light  failed  and  a 
star  shone  outside,  her  thoughts  plunged  again.  His 
last  excuse  for  leaving  her  had  been  a  fascinating 
"transit."  Smarting  tears  burnt  in  her  eyes  as  she 
conjugated,  transeo,  ire,  ivi,  itum,  to  go  across;  a 
stranger  transit  his  than  that  of  any  celestial  body. 
And  he  had  been  so  tender  at  the  last,  so  wondering 
at  her  courage. 

Was  he  sorry?  Did  he  think  now  of  her  whom  he 
had  so  often  forgotten?  or  did  he  only  rejoice,  like 
Sampson,  in  that  curious,  mysterious,  purposeless  line 
of  the  family?  The  idea  of  repentance  carried  her 
back  to  Dr.  Revel.  She  groped  after  both  the  dead, 
one  lacking  forgiveness  and  the  other  owing  it.  Two 
men  in  the  same  box. 

At  the  word  "box"  the  horror  that  waited  closed 
round  her.    Groping  near  at  last,  she  burst  out: 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  I  did  love  you,  too.  Only 
you  made  it  so  hard  for  me,  so  very,  very  hard.  But 
that's  a  lie.  You  didn't  spoil  things  only.  I  did  it, 
too.    I  did  it  more  than  you." 
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So  Jasper  found  her  and  took  her  away,  for  the 
baby  was  crying  himself  black  in  the  face  for  her. 

When  he  got  back  at  night,  Dr.  Prideaux  sent  for 
his  daughter.  While  he  waited  for  her,  he  took  up 
the  pile  of  notes  on  his  table.  One  was  from  Jasper 
Frost  and  told  in  curt  tones  of  the  arrival  of  Moysey 
Botterill's  wife  and  child.  Holding  it  out  to  Olive, 
he  said: 

"Read  that." 

He  was  in  no  mood  to  spare  anyone,  least  of  all  the 
girl  who  had  brought  him  to  a  pass  which  he  dared 
not  describe  even  to  himself.  She  flipped  it  away  care- 
lessly. Her  face  showed  signs  of  recent  tears,  but 
was  now  as  set  as  his  own. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  knew  it  before.  That  he  was 
married,  I  mean." 

"You  knew  before?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Botterill  told  me.  She  thought  I  ought 
to  know.  So  you  see.  Dad,  you  needn't  have  made 
yourself  such  a  fool  over  this  business." 

When  she  had  gone  out,  the  doctor  remained  motion- 
less and  holding  his  breath.  He  was  wondering,  in 
fact,  at  how  many  men  there  are  who  go  to  their  graves 
without  discovering  themselves.  What  amazing  possi- 
bilities lurk  beneath  the  calm  exteriors,  the  smiling 
face,  or  gloomy  glance  of  all  of  theml  Probably  in 
most  of  the  men  to  whom  they  give  at  last  six  feet 
of  earth  there  once  lived  in  embryo  a  murderer,  a  hero, 
or  a  saint. 

He  had  himself  forgotten  in  some  upleap  of 
primeval  passion  that  ingrafted  instinct  of  the  civilized 
man,  professional  duty;  that  honor  which  in  the  last 
resort  demands  of  the  soldier  his  life,  of  the  states- 
man his  career,  of  the  brain-worker  fidelity,  through 
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good  and  evil  report,  to  the  truth  seen.  Of  Dr. 
Prideaux  but  one  demand  had  been  made :  to  save  life. 
He  had  refused  this.  And  it  was,  as  it  turned  out, 
an  entirely  purposeless  and  idiotic  act,  one  part  of  it 
due  to  weary  befuddlement  of  brain,  one  to  an  honest 
judgment  that  youth  would  win. 

And  one  part  undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  his  patient 
was  Moysey  Botterill.  Nothing  on  earth  could  ever 
remove  his  consciousness  of  the  fact  that,  had  the 
sufferer  been  anyone  else,  he  would  have  carried  out 
the  operation  with  Dr.  Sansom  alone  to  help  him. 
Yet  he  would  never  have  put  his  hand  to  active  murder; 
his  hatred  rose  just  far  enough  to  prevent  the  action 
that  might  save.  Nor  would  even  that  amount  of 
responsibility  have  been  possible  had  there  not  always 
been  in  the  background  the  palliative  of  a  mistaken 
diagnosis. 

He  was  glad  to  think  that  Olive  returned  on  the 
morrow  to  take  up  her  work  on  Wendelson's  journal. 
He  wished  to  have  nothing  left  that  could  remind  him 
of  the  shabbiness  of  his  pursuit  of  crime — shabbiness, 
that  was  the  word.  He  was  nothing  more  than  a 
shabby  skulker  along  the  road  that  stronger  men  walk 
boldly.  Yet  to  prevent  his  daughter  becoming  Moysey 
Botterill's  wife  he  would  have  done  exactly  the  same 
thing  again.  His  hatred  of  the  Botterills  was  even 
more  active  now  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  when 
he  had  nothing  more  serious  to  lay  to  their  charge 
than  the  acquisition  of  money  and  lands.  For  Moysey 
had  robbed  him  of  such  self-respect  as  a  middle-aged 
and  candid  observer  of  himself  had  still  been  able  to 
retain.  It  was  the  most  unpardonable  crime  ever  com- 
mitted by  a  Botterill. 


PART  III 


SANCTUARY 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  PETER 


The  moors  lay  buried  deep  in  snow  beneath  a  dim 
canopy  of  low-lying  cloud,  through  which  a  wandering 
sunbeam  sometimes  pierced,  passing  over  the  landscape 
with  a  somber  smile.  Whenever  this  happened  the 
little  boy  would  look  up  at  his  mother  with  a  still  de- 
light even  more  pleasant  to  witness  than  his  joy  in 
the  snow  that  crackled  under  his  footsteps. 

The  three,  Sophie,  Peter  and  the  ghost-dog,  Robert 
Louis,  were  passing  through  a  clump  of  firs  at  the  foot 
of  a  tor  whose  granite  outcrop  rose,  gray  and  threaten- 
ing, above  the  white  covering  of  its  base.  The  smoke 
of  the  scattered  farms  threaded  in  straight  columns  the 
still  and  frosty  air  and  the  pine-trunks  shone  black 
against  the  whiteness  of  the  earth  and  the  grayness 
of  the  sky.  Sophie  lifted  her  son  to  her  waist,  where 
he  rode  pick-a-back,  resting  his  chin  on  her  shoulder. 
His  skin  bore  a  fine  crop  of  freckles  and  by  her  dark 
hair  his  red-brown  mop  glowed  like  a  dusky  fire. 
Robert  Louis's  hair  had  acquired  a  featheriness  foreign 
to  his  former  lean  and  hungry  years. 

In  sun,  or  rain,  or  snow  these  three  followed  the 
trail,  learning  to  know  the  ways  of  the  open.  Sitting 
on  a  fallen  tree-trunk,  the  child  had  watched  the 
hopping  stealth  of  birds,  the  peeping  watchfulness  of 
stoat  or  weasel,  of  rabbit  and  hare.  Even  Robert, 
now  that  he  was  getting  old,  usually  obeyed  the  small 
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plump  hand  on  his  globular  skull.  They  had  traveled 
miles,  ere  now,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  lively 
family  of  young  foxes.  Peter  could  have  told  the  full 
life-story  of  Master  Fox,  and  of  how  hard  that  prim 
and  elegant  gentleman  had  to  work  to  support  his 
young  ones. 

Nor  did  Sophie  shrink  from  showing  the  boy  the 
carnage  of  life,  although  the  first  time  he  watched  a 
woodland  death-struggle  he  sobbed  against  her  neck, 
and  in  the  night  that  followed  had  dreams  as  bad  as 
those  which  afflicted  Robert  Louis.  Before  he  was 
five  he  had  witnessed  a  battle  of  snake  and  weasel, 
and  had  listened  to  Dr.  ReveFs  curious  story  of  the 
fox  that  defied  a  great  hawk  on  the  cliifs  of  Little 
Silver.  Page  after  page  of  Nature's  book  they  turned 
together,  Sophie  and  the  child,  often  starting  soon 
after  dawn  in  summer  or  in  winter  when  the  morning 
star  was  just  beginning  to  fade.  Armed  with  a  day's 
provisions  in  a  knapsack,  they  watched  the  hours  go 
by  among  the  humming  of  the  heath  bees  or  within 
scenting  distance  of  the  moor  fires  that  crackled  fiercely 
with  glow  of  purple  and  violet.  He  had  slept  in  every 
imaginable  fold  of  earth's  garment,  in  a  cradle  of  dead 
leaves  under  the  beeches,  in  a  bed  of  heather,  on  the 
warm  sand,  or  in  a  shawl  tied  round  his  mother  when 
the  rain  curtain  shut  out  the  distances.  It  was  all  part 
of  the  war,  the  grim  subterranean  war  which  Sophie 
waged  in  those  formative  years  against  everyone, 
even  Tabitha.  Once  or  twice  pitched  battles,  lively 
skirmishes  in  the  open,  occurred,  far  easier  to  conduct 
than  this  perpetual  effort  to  grasp  the  mist  and  escape 
the  shadow :  the  mist  and  the  shadow  of  the  atmosphere 
at  Hele.  One  such  battle  was  when  she  came  upon 
Sampson  with  the  boy  on  the  table  in  front  of  him* 
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teaching  Peter  to  say:  "Damn  the  women.'*  At  an- 
other time  it  cropped  out  in  Nicholas,  who,  with  the 
child  between  his  knees,  was  roaring  with  laughter  at 
a  little  boy  drunk  with  two  or  three  tablespoons ful  of 
whisky.  She  carried  Peter  off  on  that  occasion  to  the 
moor  where  he  slept  away  the  drink  in  her  lap  with 
thumb  in  his  mouth,  watched  solemnly  by  the  gnome 
dog. 

At  night  Nicholas  made  Sophie  the  occasion  of  a 
solemn  warning  against  the  danger  of  turning  the  boy 
into  a  milksop.  Nor,  he  opined,  would  existence  under 
a  roof  be  bearable  in  after-life  for  one  who,  in  his 
waking  hours,  scarcely  ever  breathed  for  long  the  air 
of  a  room.  Tabitha,  too,  she  knew  agreed.  But 
Sophie  had  no  fear,  since  the  hard  practicality  of  the 
Botterills  must  be  in  him  somewhere.  From  the 
creatures  of  the  open  he  should  learn  fellow-feeling  and 
patient  observing  love — if  nothing  else. 

This  Botterill  trait  of  using  the  lives  of  others  she 
fought  so  grimly  that,  after  the  old  man  had  insisted 
on  Peter  tasting  meat,  she  showed  him  the  horror  of 
a  shrieking  hare  that  crossed  their  path  one  day,  half 
killed  by  a  clumsy  shot.  And  when  the  gray  tabby  at 
the  farm  had  a  painful  time  with  her  first  family 
Sophie  let  him  watch  the  soft  misery  of  the  patient 
furry  mother.  Even  Mrs.  Botterill  called  it  madness. 
No  man  could  grow  up  like  this. 

For  undoubtedly  they  had  a  tender,  imaginative  soul 
to  deal  with  in  Peter,  as  Sophie  learned  one  day  when 
she  found  him  crouched  by  a  daffodil  bell,  and  he  was 
able  to  tell  her  the  history  of  a  remarkable  person 
who  lived  therein,  a  being  called  Winky,  with  a  peaked 
cap  below  which  peeped  pointed  hairy  ears.  He  knew, 
too,  something  of  the  glory  of  my  lady  Greensleeves, 
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she  who  between  the  tree-slopes  spreads  her  marvelous 
skirts  tin  the  graceful  young  limbs  of  the  trees  spring 
with  life. 

At  a  pool  in  the  woods,  haunt  of  the  fireflies  whose 
gauze  wings  come  from  fairy  webs,  he  had  watched  the 
reflections  of  tree-trunks  and  sky  shadow. 

Yet  he  would  strut,  and  expanding  his  chest,  remark 
with  a  touch  of  patronage  to  Sampson  that,  **Gran 
wanted  to  make  a  quarrel  this  morning.*'  At  this 
Sampson  roared,  for  he  doted  on  the  boy,  going  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day  to  the  window  to  see  if  mother  and 
son  were  in  sight,  and  often  feeling  the  firm  hard  limbs, 
amazed  to  think  that  since  that  solitary  experiment  of 
the  chopped  mutton  the  creature  had  never  tasted  meat. 

At  night,  with  old  Robert  Louis  asleep  in  a  ball  at 
the  boy's  feet,  Sophie  began  to  work  at  the  note-books 
left  by  Dr.  Jonathan.  She  took  extraordinary  pleasure 
in  feeling  that  about  the  sleeping  child,  whose  red 
head  dinted  the  pillow  so  blissfully,  thoughts  hovered, 
born  of  the  old  naturalist.  With  the  nature  life  by 
day  and  Dr.  Revel  by  night,  surely  she  would  make 
of  this  child  a  living  spirit.  Yet  she  would  have  him 
no  mother's  darling,  after  all,  and  one  of  her  good 
moments  was  when  he  returned  with  a  bump  on  his 
forehead  and  cut  and  bleeding  lips  from  a  fight  fought, 
as  Jasper  was  able  to  assure  her,  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  a  savage  animal.  Later,  his  biggest  flght,  and  he 
fought  many,  was  over  an  affair  of  a  mishandled  puppy. 
Thus  the  child  learned  as  a  wholesome  lesson  that  the 
imagination  of  pain  does  not  hurt  so  cruelly  when  one 
has  struck  out,  acted,  got  up  and  done  something.  Still 
the  question  haunted  her:  "Mother,  why  do  I  feel 
the  things  that  hurt  more  than  I  feel  the  nice  ones  ?" 

But  that  was  later,  after  the  shocking  affair  of  the 
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jabberwock.  Nicholas,  who  adored  the  boy,  purchased 
a  hideous  image,  with  glaring  eyeballs  and  circular 
globes  of  Fee  jean  eye-sockets.  Tip-toeing  softly  down 
the  corridor  on  his  return,  he  opened  the  boy's  door 
and  fastened  the  creature  to  the  rail  of  his  bed.  So, 
leaving  the  goblin  there,  where  the  child's  glance  would 
fall  on  it  from  sleep,  he  stole  away,  his  jolly  face 
wreathed  in  smiles,  his  body  twinkling  with  satisfac- 
tion. For  old  Nick  took  a  joy  in  Peter,  as  though 
he  were  the  son  of  his  own  virility.  To  him  fecundity, 
propagation,  appeared  at  the  moment  to  be  the  one 
sole  object  of  existence;  the  chief  topic  of  his  jeremiads 
was  the  falling  birth-rate,  and  he  rejoiced  even  in  the 
mother  of  twenty-nine  who  had  buried  nineteen.  He, 
who  had  most  carefully  avoided  reproduction,  now 
spoke  of  it  as  the  sutnmum  bonum,  the  elixir  of  joy, 
the  philosopher's  stone. 

Sophie,  coming  up  half  an  hour  later,  found  Peter 
crouching  at  the  end  of  his  bed,  a  pitiful  figure  of 
horror  at  the  dreadful  Thing  which  hovered  at  his 
bed's  head  in  act  to  spring.  Yet  he  was  "game" ;  was 
persuaded  to  pull  the  creature's  legs,  and  so  learned 
that  it  was  no  Borderland  imp,  but  a  being,  as  he 
supposed,  of  Nick's  invention.  He  would  look 
curiously  at  the  fat  kindly  man,  as  though  wondering 
what  kind  of  nature  it  might  be  which  could  burst  into 
jabberwocks  by  spontaneous  combustion. 

Finally  she  found  him  with  the  golliwog  impaled  on 
a  spike  while  he  circled  round  the  thing  like  a  prize- 
fighter, smacking  it  with  his  fists,  shrieking,  "Beast  I 
beast  1  you  nasty  ugly  beast  1"  Yet  the  incident  left 
Sophie  somewhat  terrified.  Nor  was  she  reassured 
when  Tabitha  cried : 

"You're  doing  a  cruel  thing,  Sophie,  making  him  as 
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sensitive  to  ugliness  as  we  all  are  to  pain.  For  he'll 
have  to  live  in  a  world  of  pain  and  ugliness.'* 

Tabitha  in  those  days  was  but  a  shadow  of  her  old 
self.  She  refused  all  new  boarders  and  only  once  or 
twice  did  some  old  friend  return  to  the  changed  and 
saddened  place.  Jasper  still,  of  course,  came  and  went, 
and  Tabitha,  who  would  hear  no  word  of  a  bailiff, 
rode  to  market  now  and  again,  when  there  were  ponies 
for  sale.  The  Hele  ponies  never,  however,  went  to 
the  mines.  Hours  of  the  day  were  spent  by  her  in 
the  observatory,  often  in  the  darkness,  by  the  side  of 
the  great  refractor.  She  treasured  the  letters  from  his 
friends,  many  of  them  strangers,  read  and  reread  his 
most  casual  notes,  but  turned  from  the  idea  of  publi- 
cation. 

"No,"  she  said,  "it  would  be  no  joy  to  me,  only 
pain."  She  felt  already  that  life,  especially  perhaps 
as  shown  in  Peter,  was  closing  over  the  memory  of 
her  boy.  Only  once  had  she  suffered  the  child  to  go 
up  to  the  observatory  when,  with  awed  eyes,  he  gazed 
at  the  pitted  surface  of  the  moon.  After  that  the 
dead  white  world  cast  into  shade  the  terror  of  the 
jabberwock  in  his  fancy;  the  speeding  globe  of  death 
was  far  more  terrible  than  Nick's  goblin. 

Over  and  over  again  Sophie  marveled  at  the  way 
she  had  traveled.  All  that  had  gone  before  her  mar- 
riage and  her  married  life  itself  meant  no  more  to 
her  now  than  "the  way  Peter  came."  Yet  his  birth 
had  seemed  at  first  only  one  fresh  proof  of  the  humilia- 
tion Nature  lays  on  woman.  This  it  was  which  Tabitha 
could  never  forgive.  Between  the  two  women  there 
was  now  a  barrier  which  nothing  would  serve  to  break 
down.  Not  only  was  it  that  Sophie  had  not  loved 
Moysey:  to  his  wife,  as  Tabitha  knew,  he  had  shown 
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the  basest  side  of  his  nature,  a  side  which,  so  Tabitha 
assured  herself,  would  never  have  leaped  to  life  had 
he  chosen  a  woman  of  less  exacting  character.  Now, 
when  Sophie  spent  her  strength  in  trying  to  make 
Moysey's  child  unlike  his  father,  Tabitha  came  not 
far  short  of  hate.  Over  the  mere  name  there  had 
been  a  struggle ;  no  Botterill  name  would  Sophie  have. 
Peter  was  to  be  sensitive,  imaginative  to  the  lives  going 
on  around  him;  all  in  fact  that  his  father  had  never 
been. 

Jasper  Frost  shrugged  his  big  shoulders  at  the  fight 
and  chuckled  consumedly.  For  the  side  he  backed  was 
winning  all  the  way.  *'Mum  and  me  and  Robert 
Louis"  were  a  Trinity  of  potent  majesty  in  the  inter- 
woven thread  of  their  common  life.  For  the  last-named 
understood  many  inexpressible  things  which  the  cave 
men  and  the  prairie  wolf-dogs  had  learned  in  their  first 
hunting,  primeval  feelings  old  as  man  himself.  Child 
and  dog  lived  together  as  '^dwellers  on  the  threshold" 
of  the  mental  life. 

Sampson  was  to  Peter  a  wonderfully  interesting 
problem;  his  chalky  bony  hands  a  marvel  of  creation 
to  the  boy*s  fingers.  Nicholas,  too,  was  the  master 
of  a  brave  world  when  he  held  up  to  the  light  some 
pure  bit  of  fine  old  glass,  Dutch  perhaps,  with  fat 
cupids  in  glorious  yellow.  Together  they  sacrificed  the 
jabberwock  in  a  torment  of  fire  which  reduced  the 
woolly  horror  to  a  gray  ash.  But,  alas  I  after  that 
Peter  discovered  that  things  known  and  seen  have  an- 
other existence  than  in  matter.  The  jabberwock  in 
ashes  was  more  dreadful  in  dream  than  he  had  been 
when  he  was  still  able  to  swing  the  trailing  grisliness 
of  actual  limbs. 

In  some  strange  way  the  spiritual  creator  of  the  boy 
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seemed  to  be,  not  the  father  who  begot  his  body,  but 
the  old  naturalist.  Sophie  fancied  that  it  was  the 
doctor  himself  who  insisted  on  sitting  up  to  care  for 
Robert  Louis  when  the  wan  dog  succumbed  to  bron- 
chitis, till  at  last  sleep  conquered  the  watcher  and  he 
lay  with  his  head  against  the  dog's  basket.  Peter  and 
Dr.  Jonathan  were  of  the  same  make.  They  would 
have  understood  one  another  perfectly;  yet  how  much 
the  old  man  might  have  taught  the  boy  which  she 
herself  could  only  vainly  echo.  She  went  back  in 
memory,  tried  to  catch  half-forgotten  phrases  that  she 
might  keep  them  for  Peter  when  he  grew  older.  There 
was  one  sentence  about  "the  divine  laughter  of  the 
beasts"  which  she  only  fully  recalled  after  five  years 
of  struggle  with  memory. 

From  a  sordid  horror  had  sprung,  it  seemed  to  her, 
a  delicate  mind  made  of  love  and  sympathy,  of  fancy 
and  aspiration.  It  was  Peter's  soul,  not  Peter's  body, 
which  performed  for  Sophie  the  divine  miracle  of  giv- 
ing her  back  her  health  of  outlook.  He  had  taught 
her  once  and  for  all  the  most  wonderful  fact  in  life — 
that  things  hatefully  begun  may  end  in  purity  and 
sweetness. 

They  were  not  always  alone  on  their  expeditions, 
for  often  Jasper  came  with  them,  carrying  the  boy 
on  his  shoulder.  Sometimes,  too.  Dr.  Prideaux  con- 
trived to  hit  the  trail  just  as  they  were  crossing  it.  He 
would  listen  to  the  ending  of  some  story  of  Sophie's, 
walking  along  with  his  reins  under  his  arm  and  a  smile 
on  his  face.  It  was  he  who  first  mooted  to  her  that 
question  of  religion  which  does  so  puzzle  the  parents 
of  to-day.  What  was  she  teaching  the  boy  who  cuddled 
half  asleep  against  her  shoulder?. 

"Only,"  said  she,  "of  the  one  life  in  all,  in  tree  and 
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fern,  as  in  Robert  Louis  and  himself.  Sometimes  I 
think  he  doesn't  understand,  and  sometimes  I  feel  that 
he  understands  far  better  than  I  do." 

'*It  seems  noble  enough,'*  said  he  musingly;  "but 
then,  my  lady,  he  will  be  noble." 

She  flushed  and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  any  single  human  being  had 
openly  expressed  approval  of  her  system  of  training. 
Even  Jasper  rejoiced  at  times  to  counteract  it  by  en- 
couraging some  outburst  of  primitive  brutality  in  the 
boy. 

She  discovered  about  this  time  that  Dr.  Prideaux 
was,  by  some  freak  of  family  bias,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
though  not,  as  he  was  careful  to  explain,  a  good  one. 
But  still  he  sometimes  heard  mass,  mainly  because  he 
felt  that  the  vibrations  of  its  music  set  up  a  connection 
between  himself  and  the  larger  world.  As  a  materialist 
he  believed  most  firmly  in  creation  by  sound  vibrations. 

"It  is,"  said  he,  "a  way  of  escape  from  one's  own 
insignificance  to  join  in  some  ancient  chant.  We  make 
one  music  then  with  the  whole  creation.  Tell  your  boy 
that.     But  yet  he  won't  understand.'* 

After  a  pause,  he  added: 

"Well,  well,  none  of  us  do  that.  We  grope  and  we 
grope.  Yet  'tis  one  music,  too,  and  some  day  perhaps 
— vaster  than  before.  When  we  humans  have  learned 
to  tune  our  discords  to  the  whole,  as  Beethoven  did." 

Then,  thinking  her  tired,  for  he  was  more  used  to 
weary  women  than  to  sound  ones,  he  would  insist  on 
changing  the  boy  to  his  own  shoulders. 

In  these  days  Dr.  Prideaux  found  a  curious  sense 
of  youth  returning  to  him,  not,  indeed,  in  the  matter 
of  going  upstairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  for  he  was  as 
full  of  rheumatic  twinges  as  ever,  nor  in  the  matter 
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of  neck-ties.  He  preened  himself  in  no  gorgeous 
plumage,  but  wore  the  same  loose,  well-worn  gar- 
ments that  were  as  accustomed  to  his  angles  as  his 
flesh  was  to  his  bones.  It  showed  itself,  this  re-creating 
power,  in  a  certain  harking  back  to  the  ideals  of  youth, 
long  tarnished  as  they  were  ere  now  by  the  rust  of 
a  struggling  life.  So  to  speak,  he  would  take  out  a 
rag  and  polish  them  up,  feeling  surprised  to  find  them 
as  well  worth  looking  at  as  they  had  been  thirty  years 
ago.  Not  that  he  at  all  forgot  the  sordid  stains  which 
most  middle-aged  lives  must  wear.  And  he  had  per- 
haps more  of  these  than  most.  Worst  of  them  all  was 
the  shrinking  he  often  felt  in  looking  at  Sophie.  He 
harked  back  again  and  again  to  the  powers  over  life 
and  death  that  will  one  day  be  entrusted  by  the  State 
to  the  physician. 

''Only  the  sacrifice  of  three  thousand  lives  and  the 
criminal  strain  would  be  wiped  out  in  Great  Britain," 
he  would  cry.  "All  civilizations  rest  on  the  control  of 
birth  and  life  by  human  reason." 

Yet  this  line  of  argument  was  no  help  to  him  what- 
ever, though  he  clung  to  it  as  a  timid  driver  will  to 
blinkers. 

It  was  late  at  night  a  few  weeks  after  Christmas, 
when  Peter  was  in  his  fifth  year.  The  doctor  sat  by 
the  fire  in  his  den.  Knocking  out  the  ashes  of  his 
pipe,  he  rose  and,  going  to  the  window,  flung  it  open 
to  the  frosty  air  that  was  whitening  the  branches  of  the 
trees  on  the  terrace.  He  enjoyed  the  sense  of  far 
distance  as  he  glanced  toward  the  moor,  holding  up 
his  face  to  the  clean  fingers  of  the  frost.  The  vaster 
music  was  sounding  all  around  him.  For  in  the  pile 
of  manuscript  sheets  which  he  had  been  reading  he  had 
found  a  living  portrait.     It  was  Sophie's  memoir  of 
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Dr.  Jonathan,  a  book  that  seemed  to  him  in  its  delicate 
comprehension  not  unworthy  to  stand,  by  "Margaret 
Ogilvie." 

Yet  he  envied  with  a  bitterness  unspeakable  the  noble 
simplicity  of  both  writer  and  subject.  The  sordid 
struggle,  the  defeat,  the  death,  the  big  wave  of  over- 
whelming trivialities,  the  last  stings  of  human  cold- 
ness and  contempt;  none  of  these  things  were  con- 
cealed, not  even  Sophie's  own  part  in  them.  Yet  out 
of  it  all  there  was  distilled  a  fine  essence  of  uncon- 
querable loving-kindness,  of  ideals  so  high  that  only 
in  a  more  humane  civilization  could  they  ever  be 
realized.  In  the  bitter  memory  of  Sophie's  own  failure 
at  the  last  he  found  a  reassuring  sense  that,  at  any  rate, 
she  would  understand  the  strangeness  of  his  own  dere^ 
liction  of  duty.  They  stood  nearer  together  than  ever 
before,  since  they  both  had  to  bear  the  burden  on  their 
conscience  of  a  life  thrown  away.  In  the  relief,  the 
homely  intimate  comfort,  of  the  thought,  he  realized 
how  much  he  had  been  alone  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

But  Sophie  had  atoned  in  a  measure  by  the  living 
character  which  moved  through  the  pages  before  him; 
for  a  life  in  the  flesh  she  had  given  a  life  in  the  spirit. 
Dr.  Jonathan  walked,  breathed  and  thought  in  these 
pages,  a  triumph  of  love.  To  Dr.  Prideaux,  who 
reveled  in  fine  phrases,  there  was  one  in  special  which 
had  always  been  a  joy;  it  was  un  murmur e  d'dmes, 
the  expression  once  used  of  the  ghostly  memories  that 
haunt  the  historic  roads  of  Poitou.  In  this  memoir  of 
a  naturalist  he  heard  the  murmure  d'dmes  quite  clearly. 

The  following  afternoon  he  found  a  sad  company 
waiting  in  his  consulting-room;  Peter  on  the  verge  of 
tears,  Sophie  distressed,  though  smiling,  and  the  wan 
dog  vaguely  snufiling  out  the  strange  scents  of  the  place. 
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The  boy,  it  appeared,  needed  many  teeth  drawn.  He 
displayed  anxiety  to  get  his  mother  banished  to  the 
next  room,  for,  as  he  explained  when  the  doctor  had 
turned  her  out,  "She  minds  so  much,  you  see,  and 
besides,  I  kept  her  awake  all  last  night." 

A  fairy  story  much  distracted  his  attention  during 
the  operation  and  in  a  few  minutes,  blood-stained,  but 
happily  valiant,  he  was  able  to  say  "Wool!"  to  the 
doctor's  Dachshund,  Jem. 

Sitting  in  the  den,  over  the  teacups,  Sophie  watched 
the  child  playing  with  the  two  dogs  in  the  white-paneled 
hall. 

"You  have  made  me  very  happy,"  she  said,  flashing 
up  at  the  doctor  and  touching  the  manuscript  on  her 
lap,  "I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  show  it  to  Jasper.  You 
would  not  judge  so  hardly,  I  thought." 

"You  needn't  fear  judgment.  Of  course  it's  simple, 
quite ;  no  fireworks.  But  it's  true.  And  when  a  thing's 
true,  well,  there's  no  more  to  be  said.  Only  to  get 
at  the  truth,  that's  where  the  devil  of  it  comes  in.  And 
it's  the  truth  we're  afraid  to  face  nowadays." 

He  stormed  up  and  down,  mounted  now  on  his 
hobby-horse,  the  duty  before  the  present  age  of  what 
he  called  stock-taking. 

"Here  we  are  facing  it,"  he  cried,  "the  things  we've 
made,  the  art,  the  literature,  the  science,  the  very  race 
itself.  Like  Adam  in  the  garden,  we're  beginning  to 
name  them  all — only  not  the  things  God  made,  but 
the  things  we've  made;  our  theories,  our  practice,  our 
faith;  all  our  manufactured  articles  brought  up  to  be 
tested  at  the  bar  of  reason. 

"And,"  he  shouted,  "we  cannot  call  them  good,  as 
God  did  with  the  things  He  made.  We  recoil  from 
our  children,   that's  eugenics;   from   our  worship  of 
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beauty,  that's  the  new  art;  from  the  materialism  of 
our  science,  and  that's  sand-divining,  Christian  science, 
Astrologers,  Chaldseans  and  devil-mongers." 

He  ran  his  fingers  along  his  bookshelves,  opening 
cupboards,  dashing  to  and  fro  to  pile  books  and  prints 
all  round  her.  Before  he  had  done  she  sat  beneath  a 
monumental  cairn. 

"Evil,"  he  cried,  "we  don't  hale  it  out,  like  St. 
George  with  the  dragon,  we  drive  it  underground." 

Opening  a  locked  cupboard  he  showed  her  rows  of 
books,  the  sweeping  of  the  stews  of  literature  as  he 
called  it. 

"I  made  a  collection  at  one  time,"  he  said.  Then  as 
quickly  he  locked  it  again  as  "not  fit  for  you,  my  lady," 
but  not  before  she  had  noticed  on  the  backs  the  name 
Rodenbach.  With  a  thrill  of  sudden  suspicion,  that  as 
rapidly  turned  into  certainty,  she  knew  that  this  Roden- 
bach must  be  connected  with  her  own  blood.  Her 
grandmother  had  married  a  Rodenbach  and  she  re- 
membered now  that  Dr.  Revel  had  once  told  her  that 
the  Rodenbachs,  originally  only  provincial  printers, 
had  developed  into  publishers  with  a  large  export  trade. 
Was  it  because  the  doctor  had  hated  the  connections 
of  the  trade  that  he  had  refused  to  allow  any  money 
to  be  left  her?  With  bent  brows,  deep  in  thought, 
she  rose,  overcome  by  the  astonishing  disclosure  made 
to  her  by  Dr.  Prideaux's  locked  cupboard.  She  opened 
her  lips  to  speak,  to  ask  him  a  question  on  this  matter. 
But  it  was  hard  to  stem  the  torrent  of  his  words.  He 
was  speaking  now  of  Olive,  brought  to  that  subject 
by  some  subtle  thread  of  thought  that  connected  the 
girl  with  these  books. 

"I  let  her  read  everything,"  he  said;  "I  thought  I'd 
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taught  her  to  know  a  wrong  'un,  too.  That's  a  great 
thing  to  teach  a  girl/' 

He  stopped  short,  amazed  at  the  thing  he  had  just 
said.  For  Olive  had  been  most  appallingly  stupid  over 
the  matter  of  one  special  "wrong  'un."  Yet,  even  now, 
it  was  always  hard  for  him  to  realize  that  Sophie  had 
been  a  wife  and  was  a  widow.  Peter,  even,  seemed 
to  him  to  have  occurred  by  parthenogenesis,  to  be  a 
miracle  of  virgin  birth. 

"Inexplicable  otherwise,  that  boy,  thoroughly  in- 
explicable," he  would  say  to  Jasper  as  they  smoked  a 
pipe  together. 

And  Jasper,  who  knew  better,  naturally  held  his 
tongue.     Dr.  Prideaux  recovered  himself. 

"And  now,"  he  said  to  Sophie,  "Olive  flourishes  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fashion,  trails  of  finery  everywhere 
you  go;  young  men  in  corsets  talking  like  the  Tailors^ 
Cutter  and  Fitter,  or  whatever  they  call  the  damned 
thing.  Works  like  the  devil  all  day  and  out  to  theaters, 
dances,  restaurant  dinners  all  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Where  on  earth  do  I  come  into  her  composition,  my 
lady?"  he  asked,  looking  whimsically  down  at  his  some- 
what baggy  trousers,  at  his  waistcoat  creased  in  big, 
familiar  ruts. 

"I  didn't  know  her  mother,"  laughed  Sophie. 

"Her  mother?  Pious,  humble,  good;  get  the  min- 
ister in  to  tea  and  have  him  say  grace  over  hot  scones ; 
that  was  her  mother.  Wore  dresses  all  buttoned  up 
tight.  What  would  she  say  now  to  Olive  ?  All  sorts  of 
young  fellows  hang  round,  she  wears  the  most  extraor- 
dinary dresses  and  hats  I  ever  saw.  I  walked  down 
Oxford  Street  with  her  one  day  and,  by  Gad  I  I  felt 
like  taking  my  walking-stick  and  putting  it  about  the 
back  of  every  man  that  stared  at  her.    But  it  ought  to 
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have  been  about  her  back  instead.  And  so  I  told  her. 
Wonder  what  I  did  wrong  with  her.  What  could  I 
have  done  to  help  it?" 

"Probably  nothing,"  she  answered.  "There  comes  a 
time  when  we  must  leave  them.  We  cannot  make  them 
copies  of  ourselves." 

"God  forbid,"  said  he. 

He  remembered  how  he  had  coaxed  her  to  work, 
evening  after  evening,  at  Latin  verbs.  Released  from 
the  misery  of  it,  she  would  fly  upstairs  to  come  down 
again  "togged  out"  in  the  most  surprising  finery,  with 
that  whisk  of  the  skirts  that  inevitably  implies  light- 
mindedness. 

"Later  on,"  said  Sophie,  pursuing  her  own  problems 
in  disregard  of  his  ancient  story,  "Peter  will  have  to 
go  away.  Sampson  wants  him  to  be  *not  high  learned' ; 
Nicholas  that  he  shall  be  an  artist.  Oh,"  she  cried 
at  his  look,  "he's  scarcely  my  son  at  all  I  They  all 
want  to  hold  on  to  him." 

"And  Mrs.  BotteriU?" 

"She's  jealous.  No,  not  of  his  love  for  me,  but 
because  he  takes  her  dead  son's  place.  She  tolerates 
me,  they  all  do,  because,  without  me,  Peter  wouldn't 
be  so  happy.  At  first,  you  know,  I  had  a  fight  for 
everyday  freedom.  I  mustn't  go  out  if  it  rained,  or 
take  the  child  In  the  cold.  That's  over.  I  do  as  I 
like  now.  But  when  Peter's  gone — and  that  will  be 
a  fight — I  must  go  too.  Queer,  how  things  trap  and 
snare  and  hold  one,  isn't  it?" 

A  most  unholy  joy  shot  through  the  doctor,  for  he 
knew  that  feeling,  too,  and  had  struck  at  least  one 
blow  for  freedom,  for  her  freedom.  He  diagnosed  the 
joy  as  due  to  a  mental  air  too  rarefied  for  his  lungs. 
It  was  strange  how,  in  the  company  of  this  woman, 
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long  buried  feelings  awoke  from  the  oblivion  of  earth. 
She  was  like  a  tuning-fork. 

"And  you  want  the  boy  to  be ?"  he  asked  gendy. 

"Just  Peter,"  she  answered,  "and  vasdy  different 
from  all  their  plans." 

He  recognized  the  enormous  force  of  will  behind 
her  simple  words.  Only  three  generations  from  the 
peasant,  he  thought  wonderingly,  as  the  child's  radiant 
face,  with  the  two  dogs  leaping  round  it,  looked  in  at 
the  door.  Yet  he  was  not  free  of  apprehension ;  both 
child  and  woman  were  touched  to  finer  issues  than  was 
consonant  with  the  thousand  chances  of  evil  and  mishap 
in  life.  It  does  not  do  in  this  world  to  make  oneself 
an  instrument  on  which  fortune  may  play  what  stop 
she  pleases. 

When  they  were  gone  he  laid  his  arms  along  the 
mantelpiece. 

"What  a  woman  to  have  waiting  for  you  in  the 
firelight,"  he  thought.  "Ah,  Humphry,  and  to  hear 
her  sound  your  sentences  on  her  lips,  too,  you— dried- 
up,  withered,  cynical  old  fool,  you."  For  it  was  a 
treasured  tradition  wth  Dr.  Prideaux  that  he  was 
cynical.  Memory  conjured  up  the  vision  of  Moysey 
BotterilPs  bright  and  splendid  youth  and  of  his  end. 
What  an  infernal  situation  it  was,  he  thought,  as  for 
the  thousandth  time  he  began  to  divide  up  into  frac- 
tional parts  the  share  direct  intention  had  played  in 
that  night's  work.  What  would  she  say,  if  I  told  her? 
he  asked  himself.  Would  the  light  die  out  of  her 
eyes,  as  she  looked  in  my  face?  Or ?  He  re- 
membered the  strange  secrecy  of  their  married  life  and, 
still  more,  the  something  she  dreaded  to  see  in  the 
boy.     Moysey  was,  by  now,  a  mere  shadow  to  the 
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doctor.    Yet  he  was  afraid,  for  he  smelt  the  wind  of 
coming  change. 

Then  he  went  out  to  visit  a  woman  dying  of  cancer. 
Not  even  long  professional  habit  could  prevent  his 
revulsion  of  feeling  at  suffering  like  this.  Nor,  in  the 
end,  did  he  drag  into  the  light  of  day  the  fact  that 
her  full  bottle  of  sleeping  mixture  was  left  one  night 
within  reach  of  her  hand.  His  prejudices  were  not 
made  of  cast-iron. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  POWER  BEHIND  THE  THRONE 

"Yes'm,  born  in  Frog's  Court  and  christened  Dora, 
but  they  call  me  Jewel.  For  when,  after  I'd  been 
named,  mother  heard  as  Dora  means  a  gift,  her  said 
we'd  had  enough  of  they  sort  of  gifts,  me  being  her 
eighth.  And  after  me  come  five  more.  But  her  buried 
seven." 

"You'm  terrible  small,"  said  Dr.  Prideaux's  house- 
keeper, looking  at  the  bony  arms  and  white  face  with 
its  hard  knob  of  red  hair. 

"But  I'm  hearty  an'  willing.  And  clean,  too.  There 
Isn't  anybody  that  can  beat  me  at  scrubbing.  And 
you'll  never  see  me  sit  down  while  there's  a  speck  of 
flue  on  the  floor." 

These  praises  of  a  virtuous  woman  would  have 
charmed  the  Wise  King,  but  Mrs.  Bidgood  shook  her 
head.  "Up  early  and  down  late,"  pleaded  the  child, 
"if  you'll  only  take  me.  And  what  I  eat  you'll  never 
miss.  I  never  did  get  into  the  way  of  much  eating, 
seems  so.  But  I'm  a  brave  worker,  and  I'll  soon  learn 
the  ways  of  the  quality.    I'm  sharp,  I  am. 

"And,  please'm,  I  know  all  about  kitchen  flues,"  she 
continued  without  pausing. 

"And  what  about  honesty?"  asked  Mrs.  Bidgood. 
"I  never  did  take  a  girl  from  Frog's  Court.  And 
half-a-crown  a  week's  good  pay." 

"You'll  never  miss  so  much  as  a  bit  of  fat  or  a  cold 
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potato,"  rejoined  the  child,  facing  the  facts.  "Fa therms 
got  a  dog  or  two,  and  picks  up  a  bit  that  way.  'Lection 
times  he's  flush.    But  what's  father,  anyhow?" 

Next  day  she  arrived,  bundle  in  hand.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  baresark  look  about  her.  She  gripped  a 
floor-cloth  with  her  red,  chapped  hands,  as  though  it 
were  a  pike.  The  small  creature  would  hurl  herself 
on  a  chest  of  drawers  for  the  dislodging  of  cobwebs 
as  though  it  were  a  personal  enemy.  She  sang,  too, 
and  would  whiten  the  front  steps  to  the  tune  of  "All 
in  the  wild  March  morning,  I  heard  the  angels  call 
my  soul." 

Contrary  to  expectation  she  "filled  out  wonderful," 
for  the  doctor  ordered  that  there  should  be  apple- 
pudding  and  cream  twice  a  week,  as  well  as  syrup  of 
hypophosphates  for  her.  For  he  sided  against  fate 
with  a  creature  that  fought  so  strenuously.  Then, 
under  the  influence  of  pudding  and  syrup,  the  faded 
Sunday  frock  was  outgrown,  and  Mrs.  Bidgood 
ordered  to  get  a  new  suit.  Jewel  made  sure  that  it 
would  be  blue,  that  being  the  only  possible  color  for 
carrots.  There  was  to  be  a  hat  to  match,  and  she 
determined  to  crimp  her  side-locks  against  Sunday. 

When  the  dress  arrived  the  child  undid  the  parcel 
with  trembling  fingers.  There  was  a  layer  of  white 
paper,  and  then — between  Jewel  and  all  the  world  came 
a  mist  of  tears.  For  the  dress  was  a  dull  serviceable 
brown.  She  was  speechless,  but  Mrs.  Bidgood  put 
that  down  to  gratitude,  and  the  doctor  nodded  with 
approval  when  he  saw  her  wearing  it.  These  elders 
had  no  sense.  For  upstairs  in  her  attic  the  child  sobbed 
with  tears  that  dripped  down  her  cheeks  till  the  salt 
taste  smarted  on  her  lips.  It  was  the  only  new  dress 
she  had  ever  had,  and  it  was  dingy. 
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Later  on  a  florin  was  missed  and  then  odd  sixpences. 
Jewel  was  watched,  and  had  in  the  end  to  come  before 
the  magistrates.  The  doctor  was  away  in  London  at 
the  time.  Had  he  been  at  home  Mrs.  Bidgood  would 
never  have  been  allowed  to  bring  things  to  that  pass. 
On  his  return  he  found  that  the  child  had  been  sent 
to  a  reformatory,  and  was  there  defying  the  world  in 
the  person  of  both  matron  and  police  inspector.  They 
were  in  a  state  of  siege,  in  fact,  for  Jewel,  having 
been  banished  to  the  attic  for  "words,"  had  there  re- 
moved the  lock  with  a  secreted  spoon  and  entrenched 
herself  behind  a  layer  of  boxes. 

"It's  too  bad,"  said  the  doctor  to  Sophie,  who  had 
offered  to  see  what  could  be  done,  "to  let  you  take  up 
my  worries.  But  Mrs.  Bidgood's  made  a  regular  hash 
of  this  job.    And  the  child's  never  had  a  chance." 

Sophie  nodded,  for  she  had  often  noticed  the  quaint 
little  girl  whom  Peter  found  a  fascinating  companion 
whenever  they  had  long  to  wait  for  the  doctor. 

She  set  off  for  the  Home  and  there  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  go  up  alone  to  the  attic,  where  beneath  the 
sloping  roof  Jewel's  tousled  head  emerged  from  behind 
a  barricade.  In  an  instant,  at  the  sight  of  Sophie, 
she  was  out  with  a  wild  war-whoop  and,  flinging  her 
arms  around  her  neck,  sobbed:  "I  knew  you  had  a 
mother's  heart." 

It  was  evidently  not  for  nothing  that  Mrs.  Bidgood's 
kitchen  drawer  was  discovered  to  be  full  of  penny 
novelettes.  At  last  the  child  spoke  out  as  she  never 
had  to  the  doctor's  housekeeper.  Money  left  lying 
about  was  irresistible  to  one  who  had'from  babyhood 
been  trained  to  steal.  Besides,  mother  down  in  Frog's 
Court  took  all  the  money  she  earned,  and  for  "onc- 
and-six-three"  there  was  a  feather  mount  of  Saxe  blue 
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in  the  shop.  It  was  the  brown  suit  which  had  heralded 
this  fall,  for  color  was  as  much  a  snare  to  Jewel  as 
to  Olive  Prideaux.  Giving  her  security  for  the  child, 
Sophie  took  her  away  to  tea  at  a  pastrycook's.  There, 
sitting  over  their  meal,  they  looked  out  on  the  High 
Street,  buzzing  with  market  folk,  and  on  the  glorious 
carved  granite  of  the  square  church  porch. 

"Tea-cakes  dripping  with  butter!"  cried  Jewel, 
"anybody'd  keep  straight  for  hot  tea-cakes.  Not  but 
what  a  baby's  better  than  anything." 

"For  what?" 

"For  keeping  a  body  straight,"  said  Jewel.  "Dr. 
Prideaux's  place  was  good  enough.  And  mother  Bid- 
good's  puddens  was  scrumptious.  But  there  wasn't  a 
baby.  And  I  fair  dote  on  babies.  I  brought  up 
mother's  three  youngest.  You  learn  things  with  babies 
— ^that  you've  got  to  wash  their  bottles  clean  and  keep 
on  the  straight,  for  your  ways  is  soon  theirs  and  they 
pick  up  things  dreadful  sharp,  they  do." 

Sophie  sent  her  out  to  Tabitha  that  afternoon  with 
a  note  of  explanation  and,  while  the  trap  was  con- 
veying Jewel  up  the  hills  toward  Hele,  she  herself 
turned  into  Frog's  Court. 

Dr.  Prideaux's  dinner  that  night  had  been  most 
satisfactory.  He  reflected  joyfully  that  had  there  been 
"any  women  about"  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
descend  to  the  sickliness  of  a  sweet,  instead  of  enjoying 
the  admirable  cheese  savory  over  which  he  was  smack- 
ing his  lips.  Also,  he  had  done  his  duty  by  his  family ; 
he  had  sent  Sophie  to  look  after  Jewel  and  he  had 
written  a  letter  forbidding  Olive  to  spend  her  week- 
ends at  a  house  of  which  he  disapproved.  Now,  in 
a  pleasant  glow,  he  sat  glancing  down  the  columns  of 
an  accepted  article.    It  was  propped  up  on  the  brown 
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reading-stand  which  always  stood  by  his  place  at  meal- 
times. 

"Good,"  purred  he;  "the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sen- 
tences is  capital;  a  regular  cadence  about  them." 

It  was  far  superior  to  every  other  article  in  the  Issue, 
and,  carrying  the  stand  in  front  of  him  with  an  almost 
pontifical  air,  he  walked  across  the  hall,  past  the  open 
front  door  to  his  den,  where  the  scent  of  books  pleas- 
antly mingled  with  that  of  tobacco.  The  rain  was  by 
now  lashing  noisily  against  the  windows.  He  drew 
the  curtains  close  and  picked  up  a  weekly  journal. 
The  purchase  of  that  sixpenny  paper  had  its  own 
significance,  for  Dr.  Prideaux's  income  in  general  by 
no  means  ran  to  such  extravagance.  He  had  been  of 
late  going  through  the  periodical  process  of  recovering 
bad  debts.  Last  week  by  this  means  he  had  secured 
a  windfall. 

There  was  an  article  in  it  on  Jasper  Frost's  work, 
and,  as  he  read  it,  his  joy  evaporated  in  a  mean  envy 
which  was  all  the  more  bitter  because  he  was  fully 
aware  of  its  meanness.  Not  yet  thirty,  this  Jasper 
Frost,  and  yet  recognized  as  a  power  to  which  thinking 
men  would  do  well  to  pay  serious  heed.  He  reflected 
on  the  distressing  fact  of  how  few  men  follow  the 
profession  they  would  have  chosen  for  themselves. 
His  father  had  been  medical  ofiicer  of  Penquite,  and 
by  a  process  of  automatic  pitch-forking  he  himself 
had  been  tossed  into  a  dissecting-room.  He  remem- 
bered, too,  his  first  faint  in  it. 

"Those  wonderful  professional  ladders  that  you  men 
climb,"  Sophie  Botterill  had  said  to  him. 

"IVe  never  climbed,"  he  answered,  and  truly,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  shifts  and  expedients,  one  to  whom 
each  day's  work  was  a  thing  to  be  got  through  with 
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the  utmost  expedition,  in  order  that  he  might  return 
to  his  bool^s  and  papers.  Only  occasionally  now  did 
he  enter  the  inferno  of  real  mental  creation,  or  risk 
the  stinging,  burning  process  that  begins  with  feverish 
restlessness  and  sometimes  ends  in  triumph,  but  of tener 
in  defeat. 

With  a  groan  he  heard  a  ring  at  the  front  door  bell. 
Then,  listening  a  moment,  he  started  to  his  feet.  On 
the  hall  door-mat  stood  Sophie,  her  face  rain-washed, 
her  clothes  wet.  She  was  strung  up  to  passionate  anger, 
but  he  forced  her  to  slip  on  one  of  his  coats  before* 
they  set  out  once  more.  It  all  arose,  he  learned,  from 
Jewel  and  Jewel's  mother  in  Frog  Court.  Down  there 
Sophie  had  discovered  one  of  Peter's  old  friends,  the 
lad  known  as  Bilbo,  whose  father,  once  a  laborer  at 
Hele,  had  gone  under  and  now  lived,  mainly  by  poach- 
ing, in  a  Penquite  slum. 

The  two,  the  man  and  the  woman,  never  forgot  the 
next  hour.  It  was  in  after  years  the  great  central 
moment  of  their  lives,  for  they  spent  it  in  learning 
to  rely  on  each  other's  resources.  For  in  a  room, 
the  walls  of  which  were  dropping  with  vermin,  lay 
Bilbo  with  a  broken  arm,  still  unset  after  three  days. 
All  up  the  crazy  stairs  the  women  crowded,  volubly 
pouring  out  curses,  stories  of  cries  from  the  child  and 
blows  given  by  the  man.  Then,  with  the  dreary  drip 
of  the  rain  in  their  ears,  they  set  to  work,  first  propping 
open  the  window  with  a  bit  of  stick  and  sending  a 
messenger  to  the  surgery.  The  doctor  looked  Sophie 
up  and  down ;  she  was  white  and  tense,  but  under  per- 
fect control. 

"You'll  do,"  he  said  curtly,  and  she  received  it  as  a 
brevet  of  rank.  Nor  did  she  sicken  till  the  job  was 
done,  when  at  last  the  black  uneven  floor  and  ver- 
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minous  walls  began  to  quiver  to  and  fro  with  a  curious 
zigzag  movement  before  her  eyes.  But  by  that  time 
the  arm  was  set,  the  shoulder  back  in  its  place  and  the 
boy  sleeping  off  the  anaesthetic  on  one  of  the  pillows 
from  Down  End.  Kneeling  down,  with  all  the  passion 
of  her  motherhood  alive,  she  threw  her  arm  lighdy 
across  Bilbo  and  told  with  tears  and  laughter  of  the 
quaint  chap  who  cried,  when  Peter  reproved  him  for 
killing  flies: 

"  *My  word,  Pete,  youM  never  do  for  a  butcher.' 
These  women  I'*  she  exclaimed,  "to  have  let  it  go  on! 
I  could  kill  the  lot  of  them  gladly." 

A  sudden  impulse  seized  the  doctor,  now  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave  of  self-esteem,  for  the  setting  of  limb 
and  shoulder  had  been  no  easy  task,  and  he  knew  it 
was  well  and  truly  done. 

"Come  with  me,"  he  said,  and  she  meekly  followed 
him  up  and  down  and  in  and  out,  with  the  women 
chattering  like  jays  behind  them.  It  got  about,  what 
was  toward,  till  from  alleys  and  by-streets  the  warren 
swarmed  all  round.  Sophie  went  everywhere,  saw 
back-to-back  houses,  unspeakable  horrors  of  sanitation, 
old  walls  whence,  with  one  tug,  there  came  away  a 
white,  swollen,  crawling  mass,  roofs  with  holes  in 
them  and  broken  windows  stuffed  with  rags.  The 
women  showed  the  water-taps,  all  on  the  ground  floor, 
while  the  men,  hanging  in  doorways,  threw  in  from 
time  to  time  a  cynical  ejaculation. 

Back  once  more  in  the  child's  room,  Dr.  Prideaux 
put  the  case;  these  warrens  were  practically  medieval, 
the  inheritance  of  the  past  packed  away  behind  the 
heavy  frontage  of  new  shops.    He  touched  her  dress. 

"You  must  change  this,"  he  said,  "before  you  go 
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near  Peter.  For  it's  scarlatina  that's  running  through 
these  courts  just  now." 

But  she  paid  no  attention;  only  elicited  from  him 
the  fact  that  the  Town  Authorities,  if  backed  by  the 
Sanitary  officials,  would  have  the  power  to  force  the 
owners  to  make  these  places  habitable.  He  mentioned 
the  owners  without  comment.  Nor  did  she  exclaim, 
for  the  things  unsaid  in  their  conversation  were  stronger 
than  any  words.  She  stopped  in  the  middle  to  attend 
to  the  boy,  giving  him  the  food  prepared,  and  fiercely 
refusing  to  allow  any  of  the  women  to  enter  the  room. 

They  stood  by  the  open  window,  watching  the  slink- 
ing air  of  life  all  around  the  public-house  at  the  end 
of  the  alley.  Then  came  closing-time,  with  the  brief 
noise  of  voices  and  stumbling  footsteps.  He  spoke 
dispassionately  of  the  contradictions  in  human  nature, 
of  the  deacon  who  owned  most  of  Perriam's  Rents,  and 
who,  with  his  name  emblazoned  on  his  chapel  wall, 
paid  his  milliners  twelve  shillings  a  week  at  season 
times  and  left  them  to  the  streets  at  slack  ones.  The 
doctor  leaned  forward  in  his  rickety  chair,  beating  his 
fist  regularly  on  his  palm  as  his  hands  hung  down  be- 
tween his  knees.  He  seemed  to  be  holding  her  up  to 
view  some  atrocity,  so  that  the  vibrations  of  her  heart 
and  brain  might  quiver  through  his  own  senses. 

''And  you?"  she  asked  at  last,  "you  who  see  it  all, 
feel  it  aU?" 

"Do  I  feel  it  all?"  he  asked  wonderingly. 

Coming  over,  she  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"You're  not  awake,"  she  said,  "not  really  awake." 

"No,"  he  answered,  "not  really.  But  I'm  not  the 
only  one.    Nor  am  I  the  man  in  charge." 

"No,  but  you  might  be,"  she  exclaimed,  remembering 
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that  the  Medical  OfEcer,  old  now  and  past  his  work, 
was  retiring. 

"I  ?"  he  laughed,  "not  1 1  Why,  my  father — ^he  was 
on  before  the  present  man,  you  know — got  as  far  as 
a  bit  of  whitewashing,  I  believe.  Can't  be  done.  Too 
many  interests  in  the  way.  Only  one  thing  might  do 
the  job." 

"And  what's  that?" 

"An  epidemic  serious  enough  to  frighten  the  people 
in  good  streets  and  big  enough  to  put  a  Radical  paper 
on  the  scent.  They'd  call  it  a  party  game,  of  course, 
and  so  it  would  be.  But  no,  there's  no  big  landlord 
here.  They  wouldn't  take  it  up.  *Tisn't  my  sort  of 
job,  anyway." 

"Yet  you  cared  enough  to  take  me  round." 

"Oh,  that  I  Well,  I  do  think  it's  a  bit  of  a  curiosity. 
And  to-morrow  it'll  be  all  over  the  place  that  Dr. 
Prideaux  has  been  shoving  in  his  oar  where  he's  no 
business  to.  For  we're  not  really  proud  of  this,  you 
know." 

"What  should  you  do  if  you  were  Medical  OflScer?" 

"Knuckle  under,  probably." 

"I  don't  believe  it.  You're  made  of  newer  stuff  than 
that.  Dr.  Prideaux,  your  'Little  Brother'  isn't  yet 
dead.    I  want  him  to  come  to  full  life." 

"You  want  it  very  much,  my  lady?" 

"I  want  it  more  than  I  could  ever  tell  you." 

"Heaven  knows,"  said  he,  trying  to  laagh,  "where 
I  shall  end  if  you  go  on  like  this." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  a  fine  thing  to  look  back  on  all 
this— cleaned?"  she  asked. 

"Ah,  to  look  back  on,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  the  deuce 
of  it  is  in  this  world  that,  in  order  to  look  back  on 
things,  you've  got  to  go  through  them  first.    And  it's 
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the  going  through  with  'em  that  always  beats  me. 
Always  has,  always  will." 

"Not  always,"  she  said  firmly. 

The  doctor  had,  in  fact,  one  quality,  that  of  ob- 
stinacy, on  which  he  could  count.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  a  tendency  to  run  in  one  straight  line.  Yet,  when 
he  was  once  in  a  line,  he  had  a  way  of  keeping  to  it. 
The  difficulty  with  him  always  was  when  it  came  to 
changing  lines.  That  night  he  went  round  to  see  the 
retiring  officer,  a  man  with  a  huge  family  of  daughters, 
a  capacious  paunch  and  a  fund  of  Rabelaisian  jests  that 
made  him  very  popular.  He  had  a  great  contempt  for 
the  modern  type  of  public  official. 

"Quill-driving  chaps,"  he  would  say,  "all  bile  and 
nerves." 

Prideaux  he  considered  amateurish,  for  once  or 
twice  there  had  been  warfare  between  them.  With 
regard  to  the  position  from  which  he  was  retiring,  he 
assumed  a  certain  airiness. 

"Been  in  harness  long  enough,  Prideaux,  and  'tisn*t 
what  it  used  to  be.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it. 
Between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  that's  where  you 
are  now  in  these  public  jobs." 

At  a  brief  reference  to  the  matter  of  Perriam's 
Rents  he  dished  up  the  ancient  story  of  how,  given 
staircase  rails,  the  tenants  tore  them  out  for  firewood. 

"Cattle,"  said  he,  "cattle  like  that  I  What  else  can 
you  expect?  And  as  for  Perriam's  Rents,  it  is  the  finest 
bit  of  property  in  the  town.    See?" 

He  dug  Dr.  Prideaux  in  the  ribs,  yet  he  was  not 
disinclined  to  believe  that  conquering  races  like  the 
English  get  their  slum  dwellers  as  a  punishment  for  the 
native  tribes  wiped  out  in  the  process  of  colonial  an- 
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nexation.  Superstition  took  the  place  of  virtue  widi 
this  ofEcial  of  public  health. 

"They're  the  off-scourings,"  cried  he,  "and  you  must 
have  drains  for  'em  to  run  into.  That's  what  Perriam's 
Rents  are,  drains.  But,  If  you  liked,  you  could  make 
the  devil  of  a  row  by  giving  Reddaway  of  the  In- 
telligencer a  few  solid,  incontestable  facts.  Facts, 
mind,  nothing  but  facts.  He'll  use  'em,  for  he's  got 
a  down  on  Sadler;  and  Sadler's  the  biggest  owner 
down  that  way,  by  far." 

At  sight  of  the  old  dog  twiddling  his  thumbs  over  his 
broad  waistcoat.  Dr.  Prideaux  suffered  a  sort  of  re- 
lapse Into  the  mood  of  his  customary  prayer,  which 
was:  "Oh,  God  of  things  as  they  are,  just  keep  me 
out  of  'em,  will  you?" 

Yet  Sophie  held  him  after  all.  For  it  seemed  that 
there  must  be  something  divine,  no  less.  In  a  universe 
which  gave  him  a  friendship  like  hers.  She  discovered 
In  him  a  fighting  spirit  that,  like  a  ghost,  he  imagined 
had  been  "laid"  long  ago.  Her  power  was,  In  short, 
a  revelation,  not  of  her  nature,  but  of  his  own.  He 
sat  up  half  that  night  smoking  and  planning  how  to 
use  his  knowledge  of  the  lie  of  the  land  to  exert 
"influence." 

Yet  Sophie  had  outwitted  Dr.  Prideaux  In  one  re- 
gard. For,  sending  away  the  district  nurse  whom  he 
had  Installed,  she  sat  that  night  watching  Bilbo  and 
waiting  for  the  return  of  his  father.  Behind  the 
loosely  hanging  folds  of  the  paper  creeping  vermin 
moved,  and  the  dripping  of  a  cistern  at  the  back  stirred 
her  overstrung  nerves  till  a  worse  noise  began,  the 
muffled  groans  that,  repeated  for  hours  overhead,  told 
of  the  agony  that  in  rich  women  Is  quieted  with 
anesthetics.    At  last  she  lay  down  by  the  boy  and  fell 
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asleep  with  him  in  her  arms.  His  sigh  of  content  was 
an  exquisite  pleasure. 

In  the  early  morning  a  stumbling  footstep  awoke 
them  both;  the  boy  started  up,  and  in  an  instant 
Sophie's  hand  was  on  the  matches.  It  was  the  child's 
father,  hang-dog  and  filthy,  yet  still  preserving  the 
appearance  of  a  countryman,  with  straw  bands  below 
his  knee.  The  ribaldry  died  out  of  him  as  he  saw  who 
she  was. 

"You  used  to  be  a  decent  man,"  she  said  and,  turn- 
ing back  the  coverings  of  the  bed,  she  showed  him  the 
bandaged  limb,  the  scars  and  bruises. 

"Your  doing,  isn't  it?"  she  asked.  "Three  nights 
he  lay  here  and  you  kicked  him  back,  they  tell  me." 

He  was  whimpering  like  a  hound,  but  she  persisted 
till  Dr.  Prideaux,  as  he  watched  from  the  doorway, 
was  almost  sickened  at  the  sight.  For  the  fury  of 
a  woman  over  outraged  childhood  is  a  thing  from 
which  men  shrink,  so  bare,  so  indecent  is  it  in  its 
primitive  passion  of  justice.  Finally  Sophie  half 
kicked  the  fellow  from  the  room,  though  by  no  physical 
force.  And  the  doctor  was  amazed  at  the  implacability 
she  showed  in  the  prosecution  which  followed,  for  she 
not  only  gave  evidence  herself,  but  put  the  Inspector's 
case  together  for  him.  The  driving  force  of  her  will 
it  was  that  got  the  child  taken  from  his  father. 

Half  in  curiosity.  Dr.  Prideaux  put  the  other  side, 
the  man's. 

"It's  the  children  we've  to  save,"  she  answered. 
"What  does  it  matter  about  Bilbo's  father?  He's 
damned — and  he'd  better  be  dead.  Child  I  saved  by  a 
child  I  If  we  lived  in  an  even  half-civilized  country 
he'd  be  segregated  from  his  kind." 

But  Bilbo  had  a  glorious  time,  stretched  out  on  the 
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seat  of  a  carriage  with  Peter  opposite  hinrif  as  they 
drove  out  over  the  moors  to  Hele.  There  the  Well- 
Beloved  even  lent  his  visitor  Robert  Louis  for  the 
night,  till,  half  an  hour  later,  the  master  had  to  get 
out  of  bed  to  admit  a  scratching,  whimpering  figure 
of  canine  dolefulness. 

Nor  was  Jewel's  hint  as  to  her  metier  forgotten. 
They  found  for  her  a  little  place  with  a  family  where 
the  mother  was  sickly.  She  flung  herself  on  her  work 
as  she  had  on  the  cobwebby  wardrobes.  Never  was  a 
baby  more  carefully  washed  than  that  one;  never  did 
three  peevish  people  laugh  more  heartily  than  the 
children  when  she  sang  them  "See  me  dance  the  Polka." 
It  was  there  that  Jewel  took  her  step  in  life.  For, 
on  her  evening  out,  she  went  to  consult  a  fortune- 
teller. 

"And,"  said  she  afterwards  to  Sophie,  "you'm  not 
bound  to  pay  a  fortune-teller,  for  the  copper  can  take 
*em  up  for  receiving  money.  And  two  girls  I  know 
didn't  pay.  But  I  did.  I  always  like  to  pay  my  way 
honest,  even  with  a  woman  that's  got  no  claim  on  you.*' 

Sophie  understood;  the  episode  of  the  brown  frock 
and  the  lost  florin  and  sixpences  was  closed.  For  Jewel 
had  come  over  to  the  sunny  side. 

But  when  a  newspaper  paragraph  giving  the  news 
of  Dr.  Prideaux's  candidature  reached  Sophie  one  day 
she  drew  in  her  lips  tight  in  the  way  called  by  Peter, 
"Mum's  God-a-mighty  look,"  for  he  took  Sampson's 
phrases  as  current  coin  of  the  literary  realm.  Yet, 
like  Pygmalion  when  his  statue  moved,  she  was  more 
than  half  terrified  at  her  own  power.  For,  had  she  been 
the  disposer  of  events,  she  would  hardly  have  trusted 
the  doctor  with  the  health  of  the  town.     When  she 
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next  encountered  him,  therefore,  he  was  surprised  at 
her  coldness. 

"I  wonder,"  she  remarked,  "if,  after  all,  I'm  nothing 
more  than  what  Mrs.  Botterill  calls  an  Adam's  rib 
woman  ?" 

"And  what^s  that?" 

"Oh,  one  that  always  wants  to  see  a  man  do  things." 

"Her  own  man,  you  mean?"  said  he. 

But  she  turned  his  query  with  a  quiet: 

"  'Tis  for  myself  I  like  to  be  ambitious." 

Yet  it  was  not  altogether  true;  she  wanted,  after 
all,  to  be  the  power  behind  the  throne,  to  move  this 
struggling  fellow-mortal  to  play  a  finer  part  among 
his  neighbors  than  he  would  have  done  without  her 
help.  For  he  was,  with  all  his  faults,  a  clean  man  and 
humble,  and  to  her  the  more  enjoyable  as  a  reaction 
from  the  Botterill  make,  since  she  had  no  mind,  in 
fact,  to  any  more  masters. 

Yet  in  Round  Number  One  he  was  utterly  outwitted. 
For,  although  he  received  the  appointment  as  Medical 
Officer  and  sent  in  a  report  couched  in  plain  and  un- 
equivocal terms,  the  matter  was  talked  out  in  the 
Council.  Nothing  resulted  at  first  save  a  wanton 
waste  of  disinfectants  thrown  down  the  drains  and  a 
series  of  speeches  from  prominent  counselors  belaud- 
ing the  healthiness  of  Perriam's  Rents,  which  they 
appeared  to  regard  as,  in  fact,  the  sanatorium  of  the 
town.  Dr.  Prideaux  had  merely  stamped  himself  as 
an  officious  fellow.  When,  therefore,  he  looked  at 
his  books,  he  wondered  which  of  the  two  factors  was 
the  cause  of  a  leanness  therein,  the  new  and  fashion- 
able wife  of  his  rival  with  her  At  Home  day  and 
rolled  bread  and  butter,  or  this. 

By  the  mercy  of  fate  the  following  sununer  was 
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an  extremely  hot  one,  airless,  with  mists  that  brought 
an  epidemic  of  diphtheria.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks 
the  isolation  hospital  was  full.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
the  doctor  was  writing,  night  after  night,  a  series  of 
articles  with  a  pen  dipped  in  gall,  not  raging,  but 
steel-keen  in  tone.  It  finished  with  a  minute  detailed 
account  of  one  house  in  special.  When  he  had  writ- 
ten the  last  sentence  he  went  to  the  telephone,  for 
precisely  the  same  hatred  was  upon  him  as  he  had 
known  once  before,  and  once  only. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  in  the  first  week  in  September 
when  he  walked  down  the  street  to  the  Intelligencer 
offices.  Field  scents  met  one  at  every  corner  and  from 
the  mist-wreathed  meadows  all  around  the  lighted 
hill-top  of  the  town  stood  out  like  a  shining  beacon. 
From  the  editor's  room  one  looked  down  on  the  bustle 
of  Fore  Street. 

"You  look  dead-beat,*'  said  Reddaway,  after  he 
had  got  rid  of  two  fellows  with  proofs.  There  was 
a  puzzled  frown  on  his  face  as  he  regarded  the  doctor. 
Then  he  added: 

"There's  a  case  of  diphtheria  in  Paul  Street." 

"So,"  said  Dr.  Prideaux  dryly,  "they're  getting  it, 
are  they?  Well,  of  the  others,  the  slum  vermin, 
there've  been  fifteen  deaths.  As  surely  murder 
as " 

"I  know,"  broke  in  the  other.  "But  if  we  publish 
this  stuff  of  yours,  there'll  be  the  fat  in  the  fire  and 
no  mistake.  It's  impossible  for  a  man  in  your  po- 
sition, too " 

Di*.  Prideaux  got  up  and  stared  out  of  the  window, 
while  the  editor  watched  his  back. 

"Aren't  your  hands  clean,  then?"  snapped  the  doc- 
tor, turning  on  him,  "that  you  want  it  hushed  up?" 
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"That's  needlessly  offensive.  But,  after  all,  we've 
both  got  to  live  here  afterwards." 

"Surely  there  are  some  righteous  men  even  in 
Zion?"  sneered  the  doctor.  "But  I  tell  you,  I'm 
through  with  it.  I've  put  down  there  nothing  more 
than  was  in  my  report.  It's  more  detailed,  that's  all, 
and  t'other  wasn't  made  public  property." 

"Your  hand  would  be  recognized  in  that  case?" 
asked  Reddaway.  "That  makes  it  utterly  impossible, 
then."  It  was  from  the  amazingly  unprofessional 
procedure  that  he  shrank. 

Dr.  Prideaux  shrugged  his  shoulders,  got  up  heavily 
and  went,  taking  his  papers  with  him.  The  Inrel- 
ligencer  of  that  night  contained  a  generalized  account 
of  the  slum  property  of  the  town.  It  was  couched 
in  tones  urbane  and  suave.  Yet  it  was  enough;  the 
case  in  Paul  Street  filled  the  correspondence  columns 
with  letters  of  fear  and  protest.  The  final  blow  came 
with  a  series  of  articles  in  a  London  daily,  minute, 
exact,  and  unsensational,  of  which  only  Jasper  Frost 
and  Reddaway  of  the  Intelligencer  knew  the  true  his- 
tory. 

With  the  winter  the  epidemic  died  away,  but  not 
until  one  block  of  buildings  had  been  pulled  down 
and  the  people  crowded  into  the  surrounding  tene- 
ments till  the  new  houses  were  up.  Finally  these  were 
let  at  a  rental  far  higher  than  the  true  denizens  of 
Frog's  Court  could  afford  to  pay.  The  epidemic 
passed,  but  not  the  animosity  shown  by  Perriam's 
Rents  to  the  Medical  Officer  who,  as  it  seemed,  had 
merely  made  their  lives  harder.  By  ill  chance  one 
night  the  doctor  passed  down  at  a  moment  when  the 
public-houses  were  closing. 

The  affair  began  by  a  laugh  passed  from  one  woman 
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to  another,  and  ended  in  a  volley  of  curses  and  a 
stone  thrown  with  a  good  aim,  after  several  had  been 
thrown  with  a  bad  one.  The  doctor  had  to  sew  up  a 
split  eyebrow  when  he  got  home.  Even  there  things 
seemed  to  be  going  cursedly  wrong  for,  to  his  mind, 
Mrs.  Bidgood  eyed  him  strangely.  As  he  mixed  a 
stiff  glass  of  grog,  he  thought  resentfully  of  the  dance 
he  had  been  led  by  Sophie.  True,  he  had  gone  bald- 
headed  at  the  thing  in  his  own  mad  fashion  and,  with 
all  this  uproar,  effected  far  less  by  audacity  than  a 
stronger  man  would  have  by  firmness.  He  felt  him- 
self to  be  the  victim  of  a  new  sort  of  Sampson  and 
Delilah  business.  A  bitterness  of  soul  encompassed 
him,  as  he  said  of  all  women:  They  lay  heavy  bur- 
dens on  men's  backs  and  themselves  touch  not  a  cor- 
ner with  their  finger-tips. 

Worse  was  to  come  next  day  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Pridham,  the  chief  draper  of  the  town,  who 
expressed  his  admiration  for  the  doctor's  splendid 
public  spirit. 

"We  feel,"  said  he,  "  'tis  an  honor  to  have  such  a 
man  as  our  fellow-citizen." 

The  wife  chimed  in: 

"I  have  always  said  how  dangerous  it  is  to  have 
such  places.  For  one  is  obliged  to  take  servants  from 
there  and  no  one  knows  what  they  may  bring  into  the 
house." 

This  Pridham,  the  doctor  knew,  was  the  cutthroat 
business  rival  of  the  owner  of  Frog's  Court,  the  con- 
fiscated block  of  tenements.  The  town  life  stank  in 
his  nostrils  like  a  sewer.  As  his  own  front  door  closed 
behind  him,  he  felt  as  though  he  were  shut,  alive  and 
conscious,  in  his  grave.  He  had  been  the  most  un- 
conscionable fool  that  ever  existed,  for  already  the 
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fact  of  his  having  written  that  series  of  articles  was 
talked  of  under  the  breath. 

"A  proper  carnival  she's  made  for  me,"  he  said, 
looking  up  at  the  old  clock  face  on  the  landing  above 
the  hall.  He  almost  seemed  to  hear  the  rustle  of  a 
dress  on  the  stairs.  But  Sophie  was  away  from  Hele ; 
had  been  away  for  several  days.  Padding  up  and 
down  on  bare  feet  in  his  room,  he  began  to  speculate 
on  that  mystery  of  woman's  power  which,  never  given 
free  action  on  its  own  account,  seeks  subterranean 
ways.  "Bless  her  all  the  same,"  he  cried  as  he  lay 
down  in  the  darkness,  for,  against  all  the  conventions 
of  etiquette,  his  only  regret  was  that  he  had  not  writ- 
ten those  articles  before  the  epidemic.  The  ghosts  of 
the  children  sacrificed  still  haunted  the  chambers  of  his 
brain.  Feeling  hot  and  worried,  he  got  up  once  more, 
lit  a  candle  and  solemnly  took  his  temperature. 

It  was  quite  normal;  his  physical  temperature,  that 
is.  He  registered  a  vow  to  think  no  more  of  the 
woman  who  had  beguiled  him  and  swore  by  all  the 
gods  of  the  realm  of  poppies  that  he  would  sleep  and 
waste  no  thoughts  on  things  done  that  could  not  be 
undone. 

And  then  he  lay  awake  and  thought  of  her  for  hours ; 
of  Peter,  too.  For  both  woman  and  child  seemed  to 
be  in  concert  with  the  harmony  of  created  life.  So, 
too,  was  Jasper,  who  constantly  declared  himself  to 
be  an  immortal  part  of  the  procession.  Such  a  pro- 
fession was  to  Dr.  Prideaux  a  proof  of  perfect  spir- 
itual health.  When  he  thought  of  Sophie,  it  was  as 
though  he  said  to  her:  "Touch  me  and  I  shall  be 
whole."  For  he  knew  himself  to  be  spiritually  a  sick 
man  and  thought  of  her  as  of  a  large  room,  sweet- 
breathed  and  open  to  the  winds  of  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  III 


A  WIDE   HORIZON 


The  wonder  world  of  the  fancy  began  to  open  for 
Peter;  his  first  drawing  of  it  showed  the  manes  of 
the  sea-horses  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  land  in 
the  teeth  of  the  incoming  tide.  Pages  of  pictures  fol- 
lowed of  the  moon-fairies,  or  the  queer  goblin  that 
peeps  out  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  when  a  baby-man 
climbs  them  on  his  way  to  bed.  Wordless  and  gleam- 
ing, he  would  stand  on  one  leg  by  his  mother's  side  as 
she  turned  over  the  pages.  He  seemed  to  be  born  of 
the  elements,  a  being  that  shared  in  the  steadfastness 
of  the  hills,  the  cleanness  of  the  wind  and  the  patience 
of  the  earth.  Always  between  him  and  the  nature 
forces  the  door  was  half  open.  Nor  did  it  ever  really 
close  from  the  day  when  he  crooned  to  the  patter  of 
the  rain  through  the  leaves  till  in  his  old  age  he  could 
smell  the  coming  snow  and  read  the  tree-murmurs  as 
a  man  that  knows  a  language. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  open  door  was  that  he 
had  no  sense  of  shame.  From  the  day  onward  that  he 
told  her  gravely  of  Robert  Louis's  loves  up  to  the 
time  when,  as  a  schoolboy,  he  discoursed  to  her  of  the 
way  the  Science  master  talked  of  fatherhood,  he  was 
too  near  the  primal  simplicities  for  any  sense  of  fur- 
tiveness.  No  vulgarities  had  touched  him  in  the  forma- 
tive years  and,  when  at  last  they  reached  him,  his  brain 
was  too  crystalline  for  maggots  to  breed  in  it. 
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Quick,  too,  he  was  to  feel  the  evanescence  of  the 
life  all  round  them.  When  she  told  him  of  the  may- 
flies that  live  but  a  day,  he  sighed  at  first,  but,  quickly 
regaining  his  cheerfulness,  piped:  "But  what  a  jolly 
day  it  is,  Mum." 

He  lay  still  on  his  stomach  and  asked  her  no  ques- 
tions when  she  read  him  Yeats'  lines : 

"It  is  dreams 
That  lift  us  to  the  flowing,  changing  world 
That  the  heart  longs  for." 

But  at  the  words: 

"For  life  moves  out  of  a  red  flare  of  dreams — 
Into  a  conunon  light  of  common  hours, 
Until  old  age  bring  the  red  flare  again," 

he  asked: 

"Does  Grand-dad  Sampson  go  back  in  the  red  flare 
again  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Sophie,  "perhaps  he  does.  He  dreams 
a  great  deal  of  all  the  lives  that  will  spring  perhaps 
from  yours." 

"Wealy,  squealy  ones.  Mum,  like  Robert  Louisas 
babies?" 

"Oh,  you  precious;  yes,  to  begin,"  she  laughed. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  one  of  their  baths  in  the 
Cleave  that  the  letter  came  which  destroyed  all  the 
peace  of  the  time.  Sophie  resented  it  the  more,  this 
touch  out  of  a  past  long  forgotten,  because  it  followed 
one  of  her  loveliest  mornings.  Their  bathing-place 
was  a  pool  where  the  water  swirled  gently  over  clean 
granite  sand  and  the  gorse-bushes  mirrored  them- 
selves in  the  depths  of  it.  She  had  taught  him  to  swim, 
holding  her  palm  under  his  flat  baby  chest  while  his 
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frog  legs  sprawkd  aimlessly  until  he  had  got  the  hang 
of  it.  He  learnt  thus  with  bygone  heroes  the  delight 
of  floating  with  his  trunk  rising  wedge-like  from  the 
stream.  Then,  sitting  with  his  haunches  burnt  by  the 
sun-warmed  boulder  where  he  squatted,  he  tried  to 
draw  his  mother,  but  the  living  marble  of  her  called 
for  a  greater  skill  than  his  fingers  could  yet  command. 
Still,  he  learned  a  mighty  reverence  for  the  woman's 
body. 

Tabitha  met  the  pair  on  the  way  back  with  the  let- 
ters. There  was  one  for  Sophie  with  a  French  post- 
mark. She  tore  it  open  with  an  exclamation,  half  of 
alarm,  for  in  the  background  of  her  mind  there  had 
often  lurked  a  feeling  that  perhaps  she  would  not  al- 
ways be  left  free.  Nor  was  she,  as  she  knew  when, 
handing  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Botterill,  they  walked  on 
together.  The  familiar  landscape  with  its  tints  of 
spring  green  vanished  to  give  place  to  a  dream-town  on 
a  hill,  not  Penquite,  but  the  tree-crowned  mount  that 
rises  from  the  Picard  plains. 

"Your  father  I"  exclaimed  Tabitha,  "how  strange 
it  seems.** 

"Yes,"  said  Sophie,  "I  hardly  realized  I  had  one — 
not  in  that  sense,  anyway." 

Nor  had  she  one  even  now,  for  the  letter  from  a 
Paris  firm  of  solicitors  notified  the  death  of  M.  Roden- 
bach,  the  date  fixed  for  his  "enterrement,"  and  the 
fact  that  she  was,  as  the  daughter  of  his  first  wife, 
a  legatee  under  the  will,  sharing  equally  with  the 
three  half-sisters  of  whose  existence  she  had  never 
heard. 

"Rodenbach,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill,  stumbling  over 
the  French  till  Sophie  translated  it  for  her,  "surely 
the  name  seems  familiar." 
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"They're  publishers.  There  was  a  case  tried  not 
long  ago  over  some  book  they  brought  out." 

"Ah,"  said  Tabitha,  "I  remember  now.  Nicholas 
told  me.    But  is  it  the  same  Rodenbach?" 

"In  a  sense,  I  think,  it  must  be.  That  is,  I  believe 
my  father  was  somehow  connected  with  the  firm  that 
was  founded  by  his  great-grandfather.  Something  of 
that  sort  anyway.  But  one  or  two  of  the  family  were 
still  notaries  in  Picardy.    My  father  was,  I  fancy." 

A  wave  of  relief  passed  over  her  at  her  own  words, 
for  this  money  might,  after  all,  represent  merely  the 
earning  of  a  more  or  less  ordinary  professional  career, 
might  not  be,  in  fact,  derived  at  all  from  publishing. 
But  a  second  perusal  of  the  letter  removed  that  idea 
at  once;  it  distinctly  stated  that  she  inherited  shares 
in  the  firm  of  Rodenbach  et  Cie. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "how  I  wish  this  hadn't  happened  I 
Don't  you  see,  Tabitha,  what  a  burden  it  puts  upon 
me?" 

"I  see  that  it  makes  you  a  rich  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Botterill. 

"A  rich  woman  I  It  is  intolerable  to  get  money 
from  this."     She  struck  the  letter  angrily. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Tabitha,  standing  still 
in  surprise. 

"Mean?  Why,  would  you  wish  to  live  on  the  profits 
of  a  sale  of  poison?  Don't  you  understand  what  kind 
of  trade  it  is  that  these  Rodenbachs  carry  on?  I 
always  wondered  why  Dr.  Jonathan  so  firmly  insisted 
that  I  should  never  get  a  half-penny  from  my  grand- 
mother. My  father,  I  believe,  I  never  even  took  into 
account." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill,  "so  that's  how  you  take 
it,  is  it?" 
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"Don't  you  see  what  I  mean?" 

"I  see  what  you  mean,  but  I  think  it's  idiotic." 

"Tabitha  I" 

**I  do.  You've  become  morality-mad  like  half  the 
thinking  people  in  this  country.  This  firm,  I  under- 
stand, publishes  works  of  serious  investigation  as  well 
as — ^what  you  object  to." 

"It  publishes  the  books  that  booksellers  stick  away 
in  dark  corners  and  customers  ask  for  with  a  leer." 

"The  more  fools  they,  and,  what's  more,  I  don*t 
believe  it.  Anyhow,  if  that  kind  of  thing  is  In  real 
life,  then  it  ought  to  be  in  literature.  You  might  just 
as  weU  object  to  selling  arsenic  as  a  medidne  because 
some  people  kill  themselves  with  it." 

"And  Peter?"  asked  Sophie  suddenly. 

"What  of  Peter?" 

"Would  you  wish,  if  you  were  his  mother,  that  he 
should  flourish  on  profits  derived  from  such  a  trade?" 

"I  don't  see  that  Peter  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
My  dear  Sophie,  try  to  show  a  little  common-sense. 
Peter  will  be  a  Botterill  of  Hele.  You  need  not  even 
leave  your  money  to  him,  if  you  don't  wish  it." 

"Ah,  so  that's  it  I  I  see,  I  see,"  cried  Sophie,  tight- 
ening her  lips. 

"I'm  glad  you  do,  though  what  it  is  predsely  that 
you  think  you  see,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"You  think  that  this  money  will  .  •  •  come  between 
my  son  and  me." 

"I'm  not  so  optimistic  as  that,  Sophie,  though  I  will 
say  this,  that  it's  high  time  something  did  come  be- 
tween you  and  Peter.  You're  bent  on  ruining  him,  I 
think." 

"And  you  used,"  said  Sophie  in  a  low  voice,  as  they 
stood  at  the  gates,  "to  tell  me    how   you    struggled 
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against  the  prevailing  tone  of  money  and  getting  on 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  here  .  .  .  for  Moysey.  Why 
are  you  so  changed?" 

"For  Moysey!  And  how  did  it  help  him!  I  tell 
you  weVe  got  to  take  and  keep  all  that  we  can  grasp 
in  this  world.  The  Botterills  were  always  in  the 
right.  There's  nothing  that  fights  for  one,  but  every- 
thing against." 

Her  voice  broke  and  failed.  Sophie  laid  a  hand 
on  her  arm.     But  she  persisted. 

"And  Peter?"  she  asked.  "You  want  me  to  give 
him  up  to  Sampson  and  Nicholas — and  you?" 

"I  want  to  see  somebody  make  a  man  of  him,  not 
a  foolish  dreamer.  He'll  be  utterly  unfit  for  anything 
by  the  time  you've  done  with  him.  Why,  he  may  be- 
come a  wandering  Jew,  a  second  George  Borrow,  a 
tramp,  a  vagabond." 

"A  beloved  vagabond,  surely,"  cried  Sophie,  her 
face  breaking  up  into  a  smile,  as  she  watched  the  boy 
dash  down  the  lane,  shouting,  "Gray  badger,  there's 
Gray-badger."  It  was  his  name  for  Dr.  Prideaux. 
But  the  doctor  could  not  stop  to-day,  and  only  waved 
a  hand  as  he  went  by. 

"And  that,"  said  Mrs.  Botterill  to  herself,  as 
Sophie  went  slowly  into  the  house,  "is  the  man  she 
will  enrich  with  this  money,  I  suppose."  She  was  un- 
feignedly  delighted  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  events 
which  would,  in  the  long  run,  loosen  Sophie's  hold 
on  the  boy.  With  the  coming  of  wealth,  new  interests 
would  arise;  she  would,  of  course,  marry  and  leave 
Hele,  and,  in  the  coming  of  other  children,  Peter 
would  lapse  to  the  state  of  a  Botterill.  Once  more 
Moysey's  mother  would  have  intrusted  to  her  a  life 
on  which  she  could  build,  for  which  she  could  plan. 
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If  the  way  to  such  a  happy  result  as  this  lay  through 
the  poisoning  of  Europe,  well,  then,  Europe  must  be 
poisoned.  Who  but  an  unpractical  madwoman  would 
hesitate  in  such  a  case?  The  happiest  moment  she 
had  known  since  Moysey's  death  was  when  Sophie 
started  next  day  on  her  journey  to  Picardy. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  there  sounded  over  the 
gray-shuttered  houses  of  Montreuil  the  Breton  carillon 
which  rings  the  hours  from  the  Church  of  St.  Saulve. 
There  amid  chant  of  anthems  the  soul  of  Emile  Roden- 
bach  had  just  been  dispatched  to  his  eternal  rest.  And 
now,  from  the  restful  gloom  of  the  great  church 
lighted  only  by  the  faint  gleams  of  traceried  windows 
and  a  few  pin  points  of  light  from  votive  candles  in 
front  of  the  glittering  figures  of  the  Saints,  the  pro- 
cession turned  into  the  glaring  sunshine  outside  and 
so  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  pollarded  trees  round 
the  fountain  in  the  Place  Verte  to  the  "Pigeon  Blanc" 
in  the  Grande  Place  surrounded  by  gray  houses  with 
yellow-tiled  roofs  over  which  peeped  the  elms  of  the 
ramparts. 

Behind  the  broad  white  gable  of  the  "Pigeon  Blanc" 
the  dejeuner  was  being  eaten  by  the  guests  at  the 
enterrement.  The  Picard  laps  his  wine  with  lusty 
pulls;  he  is  as  noisy  about  the  job  as  any  frog  that 
squawks  in  a  puddle.  And  the  frog  of  Picardy,  like 
the  man,  has  leathern  lungs.  Every  living  being  is  so 
vital  that  to  sit  in  a  room  full  of  these  folks  is  to 
feel  the  tide  of  physical  strength  beat  up  and  down 
the  nerves.  They  tear  their  food  and  gnaw  the  suc- 
culence of  salad  with  the  same  verve  with  which  the 
cow  of  Picardy  will  pluck  the  herbage  in  a  water- 
mead.  In  their  voices  lurks  the  laughter  of  the  earth- 
gods,  in  their  jests  a  Gargantuan  flavor. 
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Sophie  was  glad  to  leave  them  and  slip  away  from 
the  table,  for  these  gobbling  Montreuil  relatives  of 
hers  had  still  much  of  the  peasant  left  in  them.  The 
Parisian  cousins  left  by  train  the  moment  the  ceremony 
was  over  and  the  funeral  meats  and  wines  soon  dis- 
sipated any  seasonal  gloom  left  on  the  spirit  of  the 
company  by  the  shadows  of  St.  Saulve.  It  was  the 
choicest  collation  possible,  that  of  the  Rodenbachs,  and 
to  furnish  it  forth  a  holocaust  of  victims,  of  fowls, 
pigeons,  lambs  and  calves,  had  suffered.  M.  le  Maire 
presided,  for  the  township  was  proud  of  its  connection 
with  an  international  firm  whose  birthplace  had  been 
in  the  little  house  on  the  Grande  Place,  now  with  the 
name  Cailleux  over  it  in  gold  letters.  That  little  shop 
was  constantly  pointed  out  to  strangers  as,  after  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  the  most  remarkable  building  in  the  town. 
Now  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel,  beneath  the  vines 
trained  on  long  lines  overhead,  the  guests  drank  of 
the  vintages  of  famous  years,  white  wine  and  red,  till 
their  warm  and  jolly  faces  reflected  credit  on  the  hos- 
pitality of  all  concerned.  The  Rodenbachs  were  still, 
at  heart,  provincials:  the  funeral  oration  had  been  a 
panegyric.  All  was  for  the  best  in  a  wine-tinted,  warm 
and  glorious  world. 

The  little  salon  upstairs  in  the  Cafe  Fran^ais  is  a 
dignified  room  in  its  way,  with  its  white  paneled  walls, 
straight-backed  chairs  and  polished  floors.  Now,  with 
her  heavy  crepe  veil  thrown  back  from  her  face, 
Sophie  stood  at  the  window,  looking  down  on  the 
Grande  Place.  Peasants'  carts  had  been  pouring  in 
since  early  morning,  disgorging  from  the  green-shaded 
tilts  stout  black-clad  peasant  women  and  jeunes  filles 
in  white  dresses  and  flowing  veils.  Most  of  them 
drove  in  their  sacrificial  dress  into  the  town  sitting  on 
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wooden  chairs  and  many  assumed  the  veil  for  the  Con- 
iirmation  among  the  rows  of  tilted  carts,  with  the 
patient  old  horse  munching  a  truss  of  hay  by  the  side. 
The  crowd  thickened  while  the  white-dad  figures 
preened  themselves,  strutted,  darted  after  one  another 
in  all  the  pride  of  souls  ready  now  for  Paradise,  and 
of  bodies  ripe  for  the  sweet  sacrifice  of  love  on  earth. 
Drawing  forward  the  outer  shutters  so  as  to  tem- 
per the  noise  and  glare,  Sophie  lay  back  in  her  chair 
with  the  shrill  cries  and  clatter  of  feet  coming  up 
more  faintly  to  her.  Her  sensation  during  all  these 
hours  had  been  one  of  irritation,  of  an  anger  some- 
thing like  that  produced  by  an  aberration  of  the  bodily 
organs  which  we  cannot  resist,  though  it  makes  life 
a  burden.  It  was  the  ridiculous  futility  of  it  all  that 
staggered  her.  Had  this  inheritance  come  while  she 
lived  at  Little  Silver,  Dr.  Jonathan  would  have  lived. 
Now,  it  could  only  cause  perplexity  and  strife.  Of 
the  giver,  whom  they  had  just  left  in  the  care  of  the 
Church,  that  worthy  citizen  and  tender  father,  she 
thought  scarcely  at  all,  except  to  wonder  grimly  what 
he  would  have  said  had  it  been  granted  him  to  know 
what  English  life  had  made  of  his  daughter.  The 
thought  suggested  a  visit  to  the  Rodenbach  house  on 
the  ramparts  which  Dr.  Revel  had  so  often  described 
to  her.  Passing  downstairs  and  out  into  the  quiet 
ghostly  streets,  she  made  her  way  to  the  Chaussee  des 
Capucines  and  peeped  in  at  the  old  garden  behind  the 
stately  iron  gates.  A  caretaker  in  a  goffered  cap  ad- 
mitted her  to  the  house,  which  remained  furnished  as 
in  the  days  of  Madame  Rodenbach.  There  on  the 
bookshelves  Sophie  discovered  the  selfsame  row  ot 
medical  journals  which  her  grandmother  had  bought 
for  so  many  years.     Still  the  trees  outside  were  re- 
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fleeted  In  the  tall  mirrors,  but  the  dust  had  gathered 
over  it  all,  and  when  the  woman  threw  back  the  shut- 
ters the  daylight  shone  with  cruel  distinctness,  not  only 
on  old  days  and  lives  that  had  passed  away,  but  on 
the  wistful  vanishing  even  of  memory  and  thought. 

Yet  the  mistress  here,  who  had  loved  Dr.  Jonathan 
well  enough  to  leave  him  for  the  sake  of  his  work, 
had  become  a  woman  of  position  and  respect  through 
a  trade  from  which  her  granddaughter  now  shrank. 
Dr.  Jonathan's  words  came  back  in  explanation: 
"The  Frenchman  acknowledges  the  facts  of  life  and 
arranges  for  them,  the  Englishman  turns  his  back  on 
them  and  says  they  are  not  there." 

Sophie  condemned  herself  as  a  prig  and  a  Puritan, 
as  insular  and  countrified,  and  finally  even  raked  up 
the  underground  life  of  the  Pagan  world.  In  those 
days  she  threw  the  net  in  all  waters,  vainly  seeking 
the  decisive  motive.  Yet,  for  all  that,  she  knew  her- 
self to  be  a  hypocrite  for  trying  to  justify  the  over- 
sexualization  of  the  world  by  Pagan  notions.  Between 
the  Bacchic  revel  and  the  Saturnalia  of  modern  cities 
stretch,  not  the  mere  centuries  of  a  Christianity  whose 
priests  were  often  monsters  of  sensuality,  but  ages  of 
evolving  asceticism  dependent  more  on  the  mind  than 
on  the  soul,  more  on  the  spread  of  mentality  than  on 
any  mere  appeals  of  religion. 

"Why,  oh,  why,  did  you  not  leave  me  simple?"  she 
asked  of  Dr.  Jonathan's  spirit,  as  she  made  the  voyage 
from  Boulogne  across  the  Channel  which  he  had  made 
with  her  as  a  very  lively  baby.  But  when  the  terraces 
of  Boulogne,  and  the  crowded  shipping  in  the  harbor 
had  slipped  away  into  the  horizon,  she  knew  that  it 
was  neither  the  Rodenbach  prosecutions  nor  the  appeal 
of  the  old  doctor  that  would  decide,  but  her  small- 
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rod-haired  son;  not  the  police  des  mosurs,  but  Peter. 
She  was  just  a  fool-woman  whose  brains  had  been 
sapped  by  motherhood.  Saint  and  satyr,  lover  and 
ascetic  as  he  is,  what  would  Anatole  France  say  to 
her  problem  could  she  dare  to  put  it  to  the  author  of 
**Le  Lis  Rouge"  and — "Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bon- 
nard"? 

Jasper  Frost  was  waiting  for  Sophie  on  the  land- 
ing-stage at  Folkestone.  She  was  glad  to  feel  herself 
free  of  France,  for  at  the  funeral  dejeuner  there  had 
been  present  a  cousin  who  had  just  visited  a  public 
execution.  He  described  vividly  the  sums  paid  for  a 
window,  the  fierce  low  singing  of  the  crowd  as  the 
guillotine  was  wheeled  into  the  Place,  the  swollen 
faces,  white  and  puffed,  that  were  to  be  seen  after  the 
orgy  of  blood  was  over.  It  all  mingled  in  her  mem- 
ory with  one  of  the  Rodenbach  books  she  had  read; 
a  courtesan's  story  of  her  lovers  within  the  prison 
precincts.  In  the  train,  when  they  were  alone  in  the 
carriage,  she  turned  to  Jasper  and  asked: 

"What  am  I  to  do  about  this  legacy  of  mine?" 

"Do?    Is  there  any  question?" 

Then  suddenly,  with  the  queer  flash  of  his  gray 
eyes  that  came  when  he  was  moved,  he  exclaimed: 

"Ah,  Rodenbach  1  Yes,  I  see.  Well,  'tisn't  as  sim- 
ple as  a  patent  medicine,  after  all.  That's  either 
poisonous,  or  useless,  or  good.  You  know  where  you 
are  there.  But  in  this  matter  there's  another  side  to 
the  one  you're  worrying  over." 

"Is  there?" 

"Certainly  there  is.  And  a  vital  one  that  licks 
most  political  questions  hollow.  Our  censorship,  of 
course,  lets  through  all  the  folly  and  keeps  back  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  work  of  great  thinkers,  so  that, 
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for  instance,  Ford's  book,  a  work  by  the  greatest 
scientist  in  his  own  line  in  Europe,  can't  be  got  unless 
you're  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor.  And  worse  rot  than 
such  a  regulation  as  that  there  couldn't  be." 

"That's  nothing  to  do  with  Rodenbach." 

"And  another  thing,"  he  cried,  "for  one  who  reads 
Rodenbach's  stuff — and  fine  artistic  work  they  some- 
times put  out,  you  know — five  thousand  read  the  brain- 
destroying  piffle  that  our  English  press  pours  out  with 
the  benedictions  of  all  the  old  women  in  petticoats 
and  out  of  'em.  The  English  intellect  is  simply  being 
eaten  away  by  sentiment.  And  if  Rodenbach  some- 
times publishes  a  book  that  attacks  young  men,  every 
schoolgirl  in  England  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  sac- 
charine and  soap  and  hypocrisy.  I'd  fifty  times  rather 
belong  to  Rodenbach's  than  to  some  publishing  firms 
that  you  and  I  know." 

Sophie  laughed  and  said  quietly: 

"Jasper,  would  you  like  to  live  on  these  shares?" 

"Certainly  I  would  and  jolly  glad  to." 

When  they  were  halfway  through  their  luncheon, 
he  held  up  a  fowl's  drumstick  on  his  fork  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"That's  English  vice — ^tough,  naked  and  clumsy. 
If  he  were  a  French  bird  he'd  have  been  fricasseed  and 
transformed." 

"And  fowl  still,"  she  answered  obstinately. 

"And  fowl  it  is,  too,  that  feeds  your  blood  and 
brains.  You  can't  get  on  without  it,  either  this  side 
of  the  Channel  or  the  other." 

They  were  silent  for  a  while,  watching  the  thick 
clumps  of  heavy  English  trees,  so  unlike  the  thin  and 
exquisite  grace  of  the  poplar  alleys.  Then  he  began 
to  remind  her  of  the  ghastly  fact  that  all  civilized  life 
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is  so  interwoven  with  good  and  evil  that  we  cannot 
keen  clean  if  we  would.  No  honest  man  could  ever 
be  happy  for  a  moment  if  he  actually  realized  by  what 
foul  ways  of  extortion  and  cruelty  his  clothes  and  food 
came  to  him.  Into  our  walls  the  bricklayer  builds  his 
discontent,  into  the  substance  of  our  clothes  the  weaver 
weaves  the  poverty  of  his  life,  so  thin  and  starved  in 
brain  and  soul  compared  to  what  it  might  be. 
Through  all  our  art  runs  the  same  double  strand;  one 
need  not  be  a  Tolstoy  to  hear  the  eternal  appeal  of 
desire  in  music,  to  see  the  brutal  element  in  painting. 
Religion,  too,  just  serves  the  feebleness  of  the  mind 
by  calling  problems  solved  which  only  brain  can  wrestle 
with.  Nor  could  there  be  a  more  powerful  stimulus 
to  sensuality  than  the  revival  meeting. 

"But  when  we  know — in  a  special  case?"  she  pro- 
tested. 

"There  isn't  any  special  case.  I've  just  been  telling 
you  that." 

She  looked  at  him  and  said  slowly : 

"It's  really  Peter  I'm  thinking  of." 

"Peter  1  Well,  I  don't  think  you  need  worry  about 
that  kid.     Rodenbach  isn't  likely  to  injure  Peter." 

"It's  the  other  Peters  I'm  thinking  of,"  she  said, 
"and  that  he  would  be  hurting  them  perhaps.  Every- 
thing comes  down  to  something  simple  and  childish, 
at  last,  you  know." 

It  was,  however,  Mrs.  BotteriU  who  put  the  worst 
aspect  of  the  question  before  Peter's  mother. 

"If  you  ask  me,"  she  said,  "I  think  you're  afraid, 
yes,  afraid  of  what  decision  Peter  would  make  when 
he's  grown  up.  It  would  be  a  queer  test  of  your — 
system,  wouldn't  it?  But  you've  no  right  to  decide 
for  him.     You  can  only  speak  for  yourself,  after  all, 
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and  to  take  away  from  him  what  ought  to  be  hij 
well,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  reconcile  it  with  com- 
mon honesty." 

When,  as  sometimes  happened,  Peter  was  "out- 
lawed" and  had  to  be  put  to  bed  howling  and  kick- 
ing, his  grandmother  was  quietly  pleased.  The  fact 
that  this  happened  frequently  during  the  week  after 
Sophie's  visit  to  France  she  understood  perfectly,  for 
so  close  was  the  connection  between  herself  and  her 
son  that  perturbations  in  her  mind  were  almost  in- 
evitably reflected  in  his. 

At  last  she  went  into  Penquite,  and  pacing  up  and 
down  the  terrace  at  Down  End  waited  for  Dr. 
Prideaux  to  return. 

"Ah,  it's  good  to  have  you  back,"  he  cried,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  her  from  the  gateway.  "It  is 
good." 

"It's  very  good  to  see  you,  too.  I've  got  so  many 
things  to  tell  you,"  she  answered. 

"And  I  you." 

But,  instead  of  beginning,  they  walked  up  and  down 
without  a  word,  watching  the  smoke  from  the  roofs 
below  blowing  hither  and  thither  in  the  ^nd  gusts. 
At  last  he  broke  the  silence. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "whether  I'll  be  able  to 
stick  it  out  here.  But  I've  put  the  fear  of  God  into 
two  or  three." 

"Do  you  regret  it?"  she  asked,  and  then  added  im- 
pulsively:   "You  know  I  spoke  half  idly  to  you — ^just 


to  sec  .  .  ." 


"Yes,"  he  broke  in,  "just  to  see  how  far  your  power 
could  go,  my  lady.    I  know.    I  knew  then." 
"I'm  sorry,"  she  cried,  putting  out  her  hand. 
"No,  don't  be  sorry,"  he  answered,  taking  it  gently. 
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"That's  just  the  way  a  woman  is  and  a  man,  too.  In 
he  goes,  first  just  to  wade,  and  presently  the  waters 
are  up  to  his  neck.  No,  I'm  not  sorry.  I've  had  my 
money's  worth  of  fun.     And  I'm  doing  better  now." 

He  was  half  ashamed  of  himself;  what  a  whining 
brute  she  must  think  him.  It  appeared  that  he  was 
learning  to  go  slowly,  treating  them  all  as  gently  as 
bottle  babies,  coaxing  here  and  using  diplomacy  every- 
where.   Jasper  Frost  had  been  helping  in  the  process. 

"As  much  diplomacy  as  there's  in  me,"  he  added, 
ruefully. 

"I'm  forty-nine  now,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  I  shall 
have  another  eleven  years  of  it.  And  then  to  begin 
again." 

"At  sixty  you'll  begin  to  live?"  she  asked  in  sur- 
prise. 

"And  why  not?  Who  knows  what  success  a  man 
may  not  hit  at  seventy?  I've  planned  a  book,  articles, 
a  wander-tour  to  collect  materials.  Of  course,  by  the 
side  of  the  men  who've  given  their  lives  to  it,  I  shan't 
make  much  of  a  show.  Still — I'll  have  my  fling  be- 
fore it's  time  to  put  the  shutters  up." 

"Must  you,  must  you — ^go  on  at  this?" 

"There's  Olive,  you  see,"  he  said  simply. 

"And  these  people,  these  unbearable  people  here, 
are  to  go  on  pestering  you?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  pulled  together  with  'em  all 
right.  Shall  again.  Had  a  capital  day's  fishing 
t'other  day  with  an  old  chum.  I've  got  my  cronies 
still.  Though  I  won't  say  I'm  not  a  bit  fed  up  with 
them  just  at  the  moment." 

For  the  first  time  she  actually  realized  the  force 
of  wealth,  not  only  the  freedom  from  all  that  fear  of 
slipping  into  the  gulf  of  want,  but  the  opportunity  it 
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gives  of  choice.  Shaken  with  a  vision  of  what,  for 
example,  it  would  mean  to  this  man,  she  started 
blindly  on  the  topic  of  her  interview  with  the  pub- 
lisher to  whom  Dr.  Jonathan's  memoir  had  been  sent. 

"You  should  show  him  some  of  your  work.  He's 
an  artist  in  his  way." 

She  babbled  on  of  the  man's  green  walls  and  white 
doors  till  he  thought  her  half  distraught.  Then  she 
broke  down  into  the  plain  truth. 

"I  want  to  help,"  she  cried,  "I  want  to  help.  Why 
shouldn't  I?" 

"You  have,  my  lady,  you  have,"  he  answered. 

But  she  knew  her  help  had  only  made  his  life 
harder,  had  in  fact  boiled  away  from  the  bony  skele- 
ton of  it  all  the  flesh  of  illusion.  He  was  a  man  in  the 
wrong  place,  who,  before  she  meddled,  had  been  only 
half  aware  of  the  truth.  Yet,  like  Pygmalion  when 
he  became  used  to  the  breathing  of  his  statue,  she 
wanted  not  mere  breath  but  thought  and  movement. 

A  full  life;  she  pictured  to  herself  what  that  might 
be.  And,  as  always,  saw  it  in  terms  of  her  son ;  Peter 
listening  to  a  full  orchestra,  instead  of  to  the  wind 
among  the  trees  and  through  the  keyholes;  Peter  be- 
fore the  pictures  of  the  world  among  the  cosmopolitan 
crowds  of  great  historic  cities;  Peter  with  the  world 
open  to  him,  his  wings  fluttering  free  of  narrow  pro- 
vincial prejudices.  Even  now  she  fought  with  Tabitha 
over  the  question  of  his  lessons.  He  learnt  with 
amazing  swiftness  if  he  wished.  When  he  found  out, 
for  instance,  that  the  Vergilian  stories  of  the  under- 
world were  in  a  new  language  the  very  syllables  of 
which  afforded  him  delight,  he  lusted  fiercely  to  fling 
himself  on  verbs  and  declensions  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  word-craft.     Neither  life  nor  literature 
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would  ever  be  a  dead  thing  to  him.  Yet  at  every 
turn  his  mother  was  harassed  by  that  same  peasant 
view  of  life  which  had  at  Sampson^s  hand  flung  her 
so  rudely  into  Moysey's  arms. 

Worst  of  all,  she  had  now  a  hunger  at  her  heart 
for  power;  for  power  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  op- 
portunity to  Dr.  Prideaux;  to  see  the  wonders  of  the 
world  through  eyes  that  understood  them,  but  that, 
without  her  help,  would  go  blindfolded.  Sending  first 
for  a  Rodenbach  catalogue,  she  ordered  a  selection 
of  their  publications.  It  was  not  the  evil  that  struck 
her  so  much  as  the  want  of  proportion.  In  a  universe 
that  vibrates  with  thousands  of  tones,  it  was  only  one 
that  these  writers  cared  to  sound.  Yet,  after  all,  it 
seemed  but  a  craving  for  more  life  that,  instead  of 
seeking  the  thrill  of  ecstasy  in  fineness,  plunges  into 
crude  violence,  so  taking  the  kingdom  of  joy  by  a 
force  that  ends,  not  in  more  life,  but  in  death. 

It  was  in  the  Rembrandt  room  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery that  Sophie  found  some  explanation  of  this  thirst 
for  life.  She  had  gone  there  after  a  visit  to  the 
English  solicitor  who  was  conducting  the  transference 
of  the  Rodenbach  shares  for  her.  For,  being  unable 
to  decide  on  anything  definite,  she  simply  floated  with 
the  tide. 

The  clear  head-light  of  the  room  fell  full  on  a 
child's  white  face  held  up  to  look  at  the  pictures.  It 
was  a  thinnish  oval,  with  the  skin  stretched  tight  above 
the  cheekbones.  The  eyes  were  eager,  dark  and 
feverish,  with  blue  shadows  beneath  them.  Drab 
clothes,  dark,  sunless  hair;  all  was  of  one  hue.  Sophie, 
sitting  down  beside  her,  saw  a  surprising  sight — ^the 
small  brown  volume  of  an  early  edition  of  Richardson's 
"Pamela"  in  her  hand. 
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"It's  a  funny  book,"  she  said,  when  Sophie  spoke 
to  her.     "A  girl  I  know  gave  it  to  me.     He  was  a 

bad  lot,  that  Mr.  B ,  but  there's  worse'n  him  down 

our  court.  I  like  to  read  about  him,  for  it  puts  you 
up  to  things.  It  don't  do  to  be  too  simple,  else  you 
don't  know  where  you'll  land.  She  was  a  bad  lot, 
too,  and  matched  him.  But  I  suppose  there  was  her 
sort  in  those  days." 

She  spoke  with  a  curious  precision,  catching  her- 
self up  when  she  made  a  slip  and  rounding  her  syl- 
lables carefully.  Nodding  toward  Rembrandt's  por- 
trait of  himself,  she  remarked: 

"Looks  as  if  he  liked  a  drop.  There's  lots  like 
him  down  out  court,  too.  And  Granny's  got  hands 
like  that  old  woman.  She  holds  them  same  as  that. 
She  pulls  her  hair  back  tight  so  that  you  can  see 
where  the  skin's  all  red.  But  I  don't  see  how  he 
knew  the  way  to  put  it  all  down  just  so.  Just  so: 
that's  the  way  you  want  to  do  it,  too." 

It  was  precisely  "just  so"  that  the  artists  wanted 
to  put  things  down.  And  It  seemed  that  the  easiest 
thing  to  put  down  was  sex,  the  most  vivid,  the  sub- 
ject with  the  most  inmiediate  appeal.  Sophie  asked 
the  child  what  she  meant  to  do  when  she  grew  up. 

"I'm  turned  fourteen,"  she  exclaimed,  the  words 
tripping  over  one  another  eagerly.  "And  I'm  on  the 
stage.  At  least,  I'm  resting  now.  I  was  one  of  the 
children  in  The  Miracle,  and  a  lady  wanted  to  take 
me  to  Italy  and  have  me  trained.  And  I  was  one 
of  the  fairies  in  The  Tempest,  for  I  was  little  then. 
I  used  to  watch  them  for  hours  when  they  was  re- 
hearsing. You  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Henry 
the  Eighth,  too,  I've  seen  over  and  over  again.     He 
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must  have  known  heaps  and  heaps,  Shakespeare 
must,  to  have  written  like  that.  I  couldn't  ever  write 
same  as  him.  But  I  don't  want  to  write.  I  mean  to 
act,  but  not  in  comedy.  I  mean  to  go  in  for  tragedy 
when  I  grow  up." 

What  pictures  did  she  see  of  a  tragedy-queen  before 
a  wondering  crowd,  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters?  Or 
had  she  that  subtler  sense  of  the  tragedy  of  quiet 
things,  which  goes  better  with  times  wherein  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  are  rising  against  the  strong  after 
the  sleep  of  tyrannical  ages? 

Sophie  ventured  on  the  foolish  statement  that  to 
play  tragedy  successfully  an  actress  must  be  a  tall 
woman. 

"Then  I  must  grow  somehow,"  she  said  quietly. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a  challenge  to  Fate,  this 
declaration  by  a  small,  stunted  person.  It  seemed 
like  a  vision  of  all-conquering  evolution. 

Then  they  went  back  to  look  at  the  Turner  room. 
But  these  pictures  made  no  appeal  to  her. 

"I've  never  seen  anything  like  that,"  she  said,  as 
they  stood  before  those  skies  and  clouds.  Once,  years 
ago,  she  said,  she  had  seen  the  sea  at  Southend.  She 
had  clung  to  her  mother,  and  sobbed  at  the  first 
glimpse.  But  that  was  not  Turner's  sea.  It  was  a 
relief  to  them  both  when  they  left  the  room,  for  she 
was  merely  reading  horror  into  the  glories  of  purple 
and  iridescent  mist.  The  Dutch  Room  amused  her, 
but  the  figures  were  too  small,  too  puppet-like.  They 
returned  to  Rembrandt's  burghers,  for  they  touched 
the  humanity  she  knew. 

When  Sophie  saw  her  next  it  was  in  Scantlebury 
Building,  one  of  those  artisans'  dwellings  that  repre- 
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sent  to  many  minds  the  architectural  triumph  of  the 
century.  The  well-like  square,  shut  in  from  sun  and 
wind,  was  gray,  drab,  and  inexpressibly  dreary  be- 
neath a  pall  of  drizzling  rain.  The  trains  clanged  by, 
the  smuts  held  in  solution  in  the  air  gathered  over 
wall  and  roof  and  eye-holes  of  window  spaces.  The 
place  echoed  with  shrill  voices  and  clattering  dishes. 
And  deaths  and  births  went  on  there. 

In  two  little  rooms  at  the  foot  of  the  common  stair- 
case they  lived — the  mother,  the  baby,  and  the  child — 
the  Rachel  of  the  stage  that  was  to  be.  The  father 
had  vanished.  Sophie  gathered  that  his  room  was  in- 
finitely more  to  be  desired  than  his  company. 

Then  she  made  her  great  discovery.  It  was  all 
nothing  but  a  dream  story  of  RacheFs.  No  one  had 
offered  to  take  the  child  south — to  open  the  cage  door. 
True,  she  had  danced  in  a  performance  of  The  Tem- 
pest. The  rest  was  nothing  but  a  picture  of  the  might- 
have-been,  such  as  we  all  paint  on  the  whitewashed 
walls  of  fact.  Now  she  was  too  old  for  the  dancing; 
and  her  mother  spoke  of  getting  a  little  "place"  for 
her.  She  would  soon  have  the  shapeless  feet  of  the 
maid-of-all-work  who  scrubs  the  doorsteps  in  mean 
streets.  Her  mother  began  to  tell  of  the  hideous  cases 
of  illness,  of  cancer,  in  the  Buildings — ^woman's  cancer 
— of  the  breast.  All  the  while  the  child  listened,  rock- 
ing the  baby  quietly  to  and  fro.  This  was  reality — 
and  that  had  been  her  dream  of  more  life,  of  the 
south,  of  the  crowds  in  the  great  lighted  theater.  This 
child  of  the  people,  too,  like  Rodenbach^s  dreamers, 
wanted  just  to  feel  more  vividly,  ever  more  vividly. 

Sophie  began  to  thrill  with  a  great  fear  and  a 
great  charity.    "Rachel"  of  the  Rembrandt  room  and 
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Jewel  of  Frog's  Court  were  not  made  off  the  same 
last,  though  they  sailed  In  the  same  boat.  Also  there 
were  those  who  would  rather  die  than  not  put  down 
something  **just  so.''  Rodenbach  was  getting  more 
difficult  moment  by  moment. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   KINGDOM  OF  DREAMS 

Three  moor  ponies  loomed  out  of  the  mist,  their 
manes  and  shaggy  fetlocks  trailing  wisps  of  vapor  be- 
hind them.  Then  the  thudding  sound  of  their  hoofs 
suddenly  ceased  as  the  fog  swallowed  them  up.  The 
blow  of  a  straggling  branch  of  gorse  across  Sophie's 
face  seemed  so  purposeful  that  she  stood  still  with 
beating  heart.  Through  an  interval  in  the  steadily- 
blowing  procession  of  mist-shapes  the  waves  breaking 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  some  miles  away  sounded  with 
long  echoing  sighs.  Once  more  the  fog  settled  down 
and  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  licking  sound, 
half-fancied,  half-real,  of  the  mist  as  it  moved  along 
the  ground,  leaving  behind  it  a  trail  of  shining  damp 
on  rock  and  grass.  A  dark  shadow,  portentously  tall, 
as  of  a  steep  mountain,  rose,  black  and  shapeless, 
through  the  wispy  curtains.  Then,  the  fog  thinning 
for  a  second,  she  saw  that  in  front  was  a  raised  mound 
surmounted  by  trees.  Groping  upward  she  touched 
at  last  a  low  wall,  mossy  and  earth  built. 

Between  the  trunks  of  the  firs  the  air  was  clearer, 
for  the  trees  filtered  the  mist,  and  from  the  dusky  still- 
ness Sophie  found  herself  looking  up  into  the  huge 
column  of  white  vapor  floating  above  the  summits  of 
the  pines.  On  the  dark  foliage  of  the  lower  branches 
the  mist  lay  like  snow  on  a  dark  man*s  beard.  Mo- 
ment by  moment  it  seemed  as  though   the  column 
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overhead  would  be  shot  through  with  sunlight 
Within  the  plantation  there  reigned  the  abysmal  silence 
of  deep  waters;  there  was  no  cry  of  startled  bird  or 
rustle  of  rabbit,  though  the  burrows  were  thick  under 
the  hedge.  Climbing  yet  higher,  Sophie  came  upon 
another  mound  and  upon  yet  another;  three  walls 
there  were  with  the  trenches  between  deep  in  fern 
and  bluebell  plants.  She  recognized  the  place  at  last 
and  knew  that,  could  she  find  the  right  point  to  de- 
scend, she  would  strike  on  a  cottage  hard  by  the 
road  she  had  missed. 

And  then  she  became  aware  of  the  wind  playing 
through  the  trees  in  a  strange  undercurrent  of  sound 
that  seemed  the  answer  of  the  tree's  life  rather  than 
the  mere  note  of  the  wind  itself.  Sitting  there,  crouch- 
ing between  the  jutting  roots  of  a  tree,  she  waited, 
afraid  to  move.  For  there  are  places  that,  apart 
from  the  mere  play  of  sunshine,  offer  a  welcome. 
There  are  others  that  resent  intrusion.  And  of  these 
latter  the  mound  of  the  pine-trees  was  one.  As  the 
grass  stirred  and  the  curious  whistling  of  the  trees 
sounded  overhead,  she  desired  earnestly  above  all 
things  that  she  might  attract  no  attention.  For 
there  was  all  about  her  the  sense  of  a  life  foreign  to 
her  own,  a  life  as  different  from  her  soul's  breath  as 
the  sap  in  the  plants  was  different  from  the  blood  in 
her  veins.  The  mist-shape  that  crept  between  the 
trees  and  massed  itself  on  the  dark  shapeless  arms 
was  a  breath,  the  emanation  of  a  flame,  that  beat  up- 
ward to  the  light.  The  whole  place,  the  earth  and 
stones  no  less  than  the  trees  that  sprang  from  them, 
was  alive,  fiercely  alive.  All  the  creaking  noises  of  a 
wood  were  absent,  there  was  neither  snap  of  twig 
nor  thud  of  falling  cone.     It  was  the  interior  life,  of 
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which  trees  and  earth  were  but  visible  signs,  that  she 
recognized.  Should  it  notice  her,  she  would  go  forth 
radically  altered  and  not  in  twisted  mouth  or  vacant 
gaze  alone,  but  with  her  human  life  diverted  into 
some  current  alien  from  the  human.  With  this  sense 
came  fear,  the  haunting  passion  of  a  child's  night 
terror,  the  primitive  mindstuif  of  horror  itself,  the 
vast  nightmare  of  a  cosmic  instinct  that  man  carries 
always  within  the  depths  of  his  nature,  atom  as  he  is 
of  a  spirit  coeval  with  creation,  that  was  before  the 
universe  of  matter  leapt  to  life  at  a  thought. 

The  mist-shapes  round  Sophie  took  monstrous 
forms  as  when  first  primeval  beings  slid  from  the 
primitive  ocean  to  the  emerging  land;  they  typified  to 
her  fancy  the  forms  of  horrible  disease  that  lurk  un- 
seen in  the  very  flow  of  blood;  the  last  sad  weary  years 
of  dwindling  human  vitality;  the  horror  of  the  hell 
worse  than  that  of  fire  or  worm,  that  of  a  soul 
which  wanders  in  tracts  unmapped  and  spaces  endless, 
vainly  seeking  everywhere  for  the  returning  glance  of 
love  and  kindness  in  a  creature  of  its  own  kind. 

In  the  alien  life  she  felt  all  round  her,  and  especially 
in  the  sound  that  was  like  the  whistling  of  a  great  fire, 
she  realized  what  would  be  the  loneliness  of  a  being 
forced  to  live  among  an  evolution  foreign  to  its  own, 
with  the  tree  and  the  wind,  above  all  with  the  terrible 
powers  of  fire  and  water  of  which  it  was  seen  in  a 
vision  of  the  last  cosmic  change  that  there  shall  be  no 
sea  there.  She  felt  a  haste  upon  her  to  get  in  touch 
with  her  kind  once  more  and,  creeping  out  with  wildly 
beating  heart,  she  half  fell,  half  slipped  into  the  open 
again.  There  was  upon  her  an  extraordinary  passion 
to  be  more  human  than  ever  before,  to  break  down 
the  barriers  between  herself  and  others  and  so   to 
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build  up  the  substance  of  her  life  with  love  and  service 
that  it  should  be  impregnably  human. 

After  walking  almost  round  the  tree-crowned 
mound  she  caught  sight  at  last  of  a  light  through  the 
mist  and  following  it,  came  upon  a  cottage.  At  die 
sound  of  voices  within  she  felt  as  though  the  day- 
light had  returned  to  her — ^after  fathomless  dreams. 
The  two  women  inside,  evidently  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, held  up  hands  of  horror  at  her  plight. 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  old  woman,  **I  wouldn't  bide 
up  in  the  old  wood,  not  on  a  day  like  this,  for  all  you 
could  give  me." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Sophie  curiously,  while  they 
hung  her  sodden  coat  over  a  chair  and  began  to  lay 
the  tea-things  in  front  of  a  fire  of  crackling  wood. 

"Eh,  'tis  a  wisht  place,"  answered  the  younger 
woman.  "They  say  nobody's  ever  dared  to  plow  up 
the  sides  of  it.  I  dunno  about  that,  but  it's  never  been 
done  in  my  day,  nor  in  mother's  neither." 

"No,  nor  ever  will,"  said  the  mother.  She  shook 
with  palsy  till  the  lace  lappets  of  her  black  cap  quiv- 
ered again  on  each  side  of  her  rosy  shrunken  cheeks. 

"How  can  I  get  back  to  Penquite?"  asked  Sophie  as 
she  drank  her  tea. 

"There'll  be  a  carrier's  cart  bimeby,  that'll  take  'ce 
in  in  less  than  an  hour,"  said  the  younger  woman, 
knitting  with  great  jerks  of  her  body  at  the  stocking 
she  was  footing.  Thin  and  gray-haired,  with  the 
brown  eyes  that  seem  only  to  grow  darker  as  the  rest 
of  the  face  fades,  she  had  the  air  of  a  woman  strung 
up  to  some  intensity  of  life  that  was  wearing  her 
away.  The  old  mother  sat  with  hand  curved  round 
her  ear  in  order  to  catch  all  that  was  said. 

"It's  clearing,  I  believe,"  said  she,  peering  out  from 
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behind  the  geranium-plants  in  the  window.  The  room 
was  dark  and  cavern-like,  with  great  black  beams  and 
a  paper  all  yellow  and  purple  roses. 

"So  you're  from  Penquite.  I  lived  all  my  time  as 
a  maiden  in  there  wi'  Dr.  Humphry's  grandmother 
that  was,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"Yes,  mother,  yes.  But  the  lady  don't  want  to  hear 
about  that,"  interposed  the  other. 

"Dr.  Prideaux,  do  you  mean?"  asked  Sophie. 

"Ah,  Dr.  Prideaux.  I  was  in  service  with  old  Mrs. 
Prideaux,  his  grandmother  that  was,  when  they  kept 
a  bit  of  a  general  shop  in  Fore  Street." 

"Yes,  mother,  yes,  but  that's  old  tales  now." 

"You  always  do  take  me  up  sharp,  'Tilda.  But 
I'll  not  be  shut  up.  Ay,  they  wasn't  up  in  the  world 
then,  wasn't  the  Prideauxes.  But  they  had  all  their 
meals  in  the  front  room  up  over  the  shop  when  Mas- 
ter Fred — ^that's  Dr.  Prideaux's  father — ^was  home. 
A  fine  young  man,  too,  and  there  was  two  sisters  living 
at  home  besides.  I  mind  that  they  had  haddocks  for 
tea,  haddocks  boiled  in  milk,  the  day  he  got  back  from 
London  after  he'd  been  trained  for  doctor.  Proud  as 
Punch  of  him,  was  they  three  women.  There  was  his 
sister,  Sarah,  a  bright  color  her  had,  but  run  all  in 
streaks.  A  heavy  woman,  too.  Gigot  sleeves  was  in 
one  year,  I  mind,  and  her  looked  the  size  of  a  hayrick 
in  'em.  Then  there  was  Kate,  all  of  a  twitch,  hop, 
hop,  hop,  like  a  little  bird.  Always  for  books,  Kate 
was,  till  her  mother  stopped  it  and  wouldn't  send  her 
to  school.  Miss  Pereira's  Seminary  for  young  ladies, 
that  was.  'I  won't  have  it,'  said  Mrs.  Prideaux. 
*Books,  what's  the  good  of  books  to  a  girl  ?  I'll  break 
her  of  that  nonsense.'  And  she  did.  Made  her  work 
like  a  nigger,  serving  shop  and  waiting  on  the  lodgers. 
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Not  a  bit  of  mercy  on  the  girls,  her  hadn^t.  *Twas  all 
drive,  drive  to  get  money  for  Master  Fred,  to  make 
him  a  proper  gentleman.  I  always  said  they  made 
him,  they  two  girls." 

"And  then?"  asked  Sophie. 

"Ah,  well  then,  Mrs.  Prideaux^s  sister — z  Coad 
her  was — died  and  left  a  bit  of  money,  but  it  all  went 
to  buy  a  doctor's  practice  for  Master  Fred.  They 
didn't  touch  a  penny  of  it,  not  the  girls." 

"And  so  he  settled  in  Penquite." 

"Not  at  first.  He  went  off  and  he  didn't  come 
back  home  till  his  mother  was  dead  and  his  sister, 
Sarah,  too.  And  Kate,  she  went  off  her  head.  Always 
fidgety  she  was,  going  flip-flap,  here  and  there.  Never 
had  a  new  dress,  not  once  in  five  years,  did  any  of 
'em.  And  the  old  lady'd  wear  her  eyes  out  working 
by  the  light  of  a  candle-dip,  just  to  save  another 
penny.  But  Kate  was  a  bright  young  thing  to  begin 
with,  a  deal  sharper  'n  her  brother  that  they  thought 
such  a  deal  of." 

"And  he?" 

"Couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  'em  at  last.  They'd 
got  homely  ways,  you  see.  But  when  they  was  gone, 
he  came  back  hereabouts  to  live.  And  Dr.  Humphry 
was  born  here.  Ay,  the  Prideauxes  be  all  for  self, 
though  'tidn't  often  they  go  so  far  as  to  court  a 
woman  whose  man  'ud  be  alive  to-day  if  he  hadn't  been 
mishandled.  .  .  .  No,  'Tilda,  I'll  not  hush.  And  'tis 
naught  but  what  all  the  parish  knows.  They  doctors 
can't  have  it  all  their  own  ways.  Take  folks'  money, 
they  will,  and  then  when  it's  all  over,  in  they  stroll, 
kid  gloves  on,  and  say,  *A11  going  well,  nurse?'  And 
with  that  pocket  a  guinea.  I've  been  a  nurse  and  I 
know  'em.    None  better." 
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"But  what  did  you  mean  about  courting  a  woman?" 

"Oh,  well,  perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  it." 

"No,  mother,  and  that  you  didn't.  Some  day  your 
tongue'U  get  you  into  trouble,"  interposed  'Tilda, 
"and  we're  beholden  enough  to  Dr.  Humphry  as  'tis, 
I  should  say,  for  trouble." 

The  undertone  of  malice  was  growing  far  more 
pronounced  in  the  daughter  than  in  the  garrulous 
mother.  Suddenly  'Tilda  bent  forward  and,  laying 
her  fist  softly  on  the  table,  said:  "Our  name's  Hell- 
yer,  ma'am,  you'll  perhaps  mind  the  name.  Yes,  my 
sister  was  Nurse  Hellyer,  the  same  there's  been  all 
that  bother  about.  If  you  live  in  Penquite,  maybe, 
you'll  have  heard." 

"Nurse  Hellyer,"  meditated  Sophie.  Somehow  the 
name  seemed  familiar.  At  last  with  a  flash  of  memory 
she  recalled  the  story  connected  with  it.  The  women 
watched  her  face,  the  old  mother  winking,  the  other 
looking  fiercely  into  their  visitor's  eyes. 

"Ay,  I  see  you  know,  too,"  said  'Tilda,  drawing 
back;  "well,  guess  if  we've  got  cause  to  bless  Prideaux. 
He  won't  give  her  a  job  or  a  recommend,  and  that 
for  doing  nothing  more  than  her  duty." 

"It  was  hard  on  mother  and  boys,"  said  Sophie, 
"and  they  were  devoted  to  each  other." 

Nurse  Hellyer,  acting  as  temporary  District  Nurse, 
had  been  sent  to  visit  a  woman  suffering  from  rheu- 
matic fever,  who  was  separated  from  her  husband. 
Finding  the  room  dirty,  she  reported  the  case,  where- 
upon the  husband  refused  to  pay  his  weekly  allow- 
ance except  to  the  Guardians,  who  promptly  separated 
mother  and  children  by  sending  the  boys  to  the  Work- 
house while  the  woman  scraped  together  a  living  as 
best  she  could. 
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"That  wasn't  my  sister's  business,"  said  'Tilda  dog- 
gedly, "and  for  the  doctor  to  turn  on  her  same  as 
this — ^well,  there,  it's  just  Dr.  Prideaux  and  you  can't 
say  more  than  that." 

"But  the  other  matter?"  persisted  Sophie. 

"Well,  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  that." 

"It  was  something  you  heard  from  your  sister,  I 
suppose,"  said  Sophie  sternly,  "and,  if  she  gossips  like 
this  about  her  cases,  it  isn't  wonderful  that  Dr. 
Prideaux  won't  give  her  work." 

"It  didn't  come  from  my  sister,  there's  others  be- 
sides her  that  know  about  the  mull  he  made  of  young 
Botterill,  him  that  wasn't  right  in  his  head,  they  say. 
That  was  a  life  thrown  away.  Everybody  knows  it. 
And  my  sister  heard  what  the  great  doctor  said/'  ex- 
claimed 'Tilda  all  in  one  breathless  gasp. 

The  old  woman  stared  from  one  to  the  other, 
scarcely  able  to  follow  the  rapid  interchange  of  words, 
but  frightened  and  trembling. 

"  'Tilda,  'Tilda,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  hush !"  she 
bleated.  And  then  turning  to  Sophie  cried:  "Oh, 
ma'am,  never  heed  her.  Nobody  minds  what  'Tilda 
say,  no  more  than  if  'twas  the  old  pump  squeaking." 

"Dry  up,  mother,  do.  You've  not  got  a  bit  of 
spirit.  Is  a  woman  to  take  of  any  man  what  my  sis- 
ter's took  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  never  say  a  word  and 
her  knowing  what  she  does  of  him?  By  God  I  she 
won't  then.  He  called  her  a  lying  hussy,  there  wasn't 
a  word  bad  enough  for  him  to  put  his  tongue  to.  And 
him,  that  if  he'd  had  his  rights  would  have  been  up 
before  the  magistrates." 

Sophie  drew  a  breath  of  relief;  it  was  evidently  a 
piece  of  spite.  Then  her  thought  flew  to  Tabitha  and 
the  possibility  of  this  reaching  her  ears. 
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"You  may  be  doing  fearful  mischief,"  she  said,  "by 
talk  like  this.    Suppose  it  got  about?" 

"And  suppose  it  did?  Can  he  deny  that  he  knowed 
what  they  all  knowed,  that  he  ought  to  have  opened 
him  before  he  did?  My  sister  heard  what  the  doctor 
said:  'It  ought  to  have  been  done  forty-eight  hours 
ago,'  said  he.  And  then:  'What  was  your  reasons, 
Prideaux?' " 

"Yes,  what  was  the  reason,"  said  Sophie.  "It  all 
rests  on  that." 

"Well,  youVe  got  the  reason  now.  Isn't  he  court- 
ing her  that  was  the  wife?  He  that's  no  better  than 
some  poor  chap  that  looks  at  the  daylight  through  the 
hangman's  noose." 

"Absurd,  preposterous!"  exclaimed  Sophie. 

"Oh,  is  it?"  said  'Tilda.  "But  what  my  sister  says 
is  this:  'If  one  of  us  has  got  to  go,  then  'twon't  be 
me.  Not  if  it  all  comes  out.'  For  there's  more'n  she 
in  it.  Bessie  Crocker  knowed  it,  too,  that's  the  other 
nurse.  She  said  Dr.  Prideaux  had  throwed  away  a 
life.    Those  was  her  very  words." 

"Ay,  but  you'll  never  get  her  to  repeat  it  now," 
muttered  the  old  woman  from  the  open  door,  "and 
you'll  only  make  strife  .  .  ." 

The  three  women  stood  huddled  in  the  doorway 
watching  the  carrier's  cart  turn  down  the  lane.  In  a 
fearful  haste  to  be  gone,  Sophie  put  money  into 
'Tilda's  hand  and  hurried  down  the  path.  With  diffi- 
culty they  made  room  for  her  in  the  vehicle  by  packing 
stout  bodies  more  tightly  still.  There,  sitting  with 
her  feet  on  a  fish  maund,  she  watched  the  oil  surging 
to  and  fro  in  the  lamp  that  hung  in  front  over  the 
driver's  head.  Great  flocks  of  starlings  chattered 
overhead,  as  they  drove  between  the  meadows  gleam- 
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ing  now  with  drops  of  moisture  that  sparkled  in  the 
low  glinting  sun-rays.  Shaken  inexpressibly  by  the 
horror  of  the  story  she  had  just  heard,  Sophie  knew 
that  something  must  be  done.  Yet  to  grasp  and 
throttle  malice  such  as  this  seemed  beyond  the  power 
of  human  tact. 

"That's  'Tilda  Hellyer,  isn't  it?"  asked  one  woman, 
craning  her  neck  to  stare  over  the  driver's  shoulder, 
"a  bitter  weed,  too." 

"Ay,"  said  another,  "so  her  be.  But  there,  her's 
had  a  good  bit  to  sour  her,  too." 

"And  so's  most  of  us,  come  to  that,  Mrs.  Huxtablc," 
said  a  third,  "but  'Tilda  Hellyer  don't  up  timber  hill, 
not  once  to  her  bed,  but  what  her's  said  something  bad 
of  somebody  afore  her  went.  Not  once,  I  do  believe. 
There  idn't  anything  bitter  enough  for  her  to  lay  her 
tongue  to  about  her  neighbors." 

"Born  where  the  bitter  galls  do  grow,  was  'Tilda," 
chimed  in  a  young  woman,  who  was  nursing  a  child, 
rocking  it  to  and  fro  in  her  arms. 

"And  what  I  do  say  is  this,"  said  the  second 
speaker,  "that,  if  the  Lord  would  see  good  to  take  her, 
'twould  be  a  mercy  for  all  concerned." 

"So  'twould,  Mrs.  Huxtable,  so  'twould/'  said 
they  all. 

"Ay,  and  terrible  wearing,  too,  it  must  be,"  said 
the  driver,  "all  this  tearing  and  fretting  and  ramping 
against  this  one  and  that." 

"  'Tis  constitutional,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Huxtable, 
"temper  is,  and  you  can't  help  it,  no  more'n  you  can 
nettlerash.  But  if  'tis  against  Dr.  Prideaux  that  her 
goes,  well  there,  there's  reasons.  He  ain't  behaved 
over  well  to  that  sister  of  hers." 
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So  it  was  already  a  thing  thrown  broadcast,  thought 
Sophie. 

"Well,  I  dunno,"  said  the  driver,  "he's  a  fair-spoken 
man  enough,  is  Prideaux.  And  when  all's  said  and 
done,  'tidn't  much  of  a  life  as  'Tilda's  had,  nor 
Prideaux,  nor — ^none  of  us.  I  often  think  we'll  be 
better  when  they  tie  up  our  chin  for  the  big  box  than 
ever  we've  bin  before.     'Tidn't  much  of  a  life." 

"No  more  *tis,  Mr.  Vickery,"  said  Mrs.  Huxtable. 

The  cart  jolted  and  swayed  along  to  the  occasional 
lilt  of  a  thrush  far  off  in  a  coppice,  with  the  robin's 
pipe  sounding  almost  as  plaintively  as  it  does  from  the 
winter  hedges.  The  light  was  leaden  gray  and,  by 
the  time  they  could  see  the  smoke  of  Penquite  in  the 
distance,  the  last  sun-rays  had  vanished  from  the  hill- 
tops. 

It  was  quite  clear  to  Sophie  now  that  she  must  act 
and  that  quickly.  The  doctor  found  her  waiting  for 
him  in  his  den  when  he  returned  to  his  dinner.  She 
heard  his  voice  speaking  to  Mrs.  Bidgood;  then  with 
an  exclamation  he  flung  open  the  door.   * 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  haven't  been  back  to  Hele  since 
the  morning,  but  it's  all  right.  I've  sent  a  wire.  And 
there's  something  I  must  say  to  you." 

He  was  quickly  lighting  the  lamp  and  pulling  the 
curtains  across. 

"We'll  dine  first,"  he  answered,  with  a  glance  at 
her  face. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  "I  can't  wait." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  he  declared  decisively.  "Come, 
there's  a  joint,  hot  for  once." 

"No,  sir,  it's  chicken,"  interposed  Mrs.  Bidgood. 

"Ah,  that's  better  still." 

They  ate  their  dinner  with  the  queer  eyes  of  the 
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Down  End  portraits  looking  down  on  the  lamp-lit 
table.  For  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  a  sort  of  defiant  pride  of 
memory,  had  rescued  them  from  cobwebby  gloom  and 
hung  them  facing  the  windows  of  the  dining-room. 
Then,  at  last,  as  they  crossed  to  the  den,  he  held  up 
his  hand. 

"Ay,  I  thought  it  was  coming,"  he  said;  **you*fl 
have  a  jolly  drive  back  to  Hele  to-night." 

The  water  was  running  down  the  windows  as  though 
all  the  sluices  of  the  sky  were  open  and  in  the  pauses 
of  the  rain  the  house  was  lashed  by  gusts  of  wind 
coming  up  the  valley.  He  closed  the  door  behind  him 
and,  coming  over  by  her  side,  set  the  lamp  on  his 
writing-table  at  the  back  of  the  room.  They  sat, 
therefore,  almost  in  darkness  save  for  the  glow  of 
the  fire  which,  summer  as  it  was  by  the  calendar,  yet 
offered  good  cheer. 

"Now,  then,  what  is  it?"  he  asked,  standing  by  her 
side  and  looking  down  on  her  bent  head. 

"Get  your  pipe,"  she  answered,  and,  jumping  up, 
took  one  from  the  rack. 

"That's  your  favorite,"  she  said,  handing  it  to  him. 

They  stood  for  a  breathing  space,  both  watching 
the  flame  catch  the  loose  strips  of  tobacco  in  the  pipe 
bowl. 

"Now,  then,"  he  repeated,  throwing  away  the 
match  and  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
watching  her.  She  turned  away  from  that  inquisitive 
glance,  and,  with  her  back  to  him,  stood  staring  at 
the  fire.  Then  she  told  him  in  plain,  bald  words  what 
she  had  heard  from  'Tilda  Hellyer.  He  listened  in 
absolute  silence,  but  by  the  time  she  had  finished 
she  knew  that  there  was  something  more  in  the  story 
than  the  mere  venom  of  a  bitter-tongued  woman.    Of 
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course,    Sophie   omitted   the    crowning    absurdity   of 
motive,  as  surmised  under  the  phrase,  ^*the  courting  of 

the  widow.'* 

"What  would  you  say,"  he  asked,  "if  I  said  that  it 
was  true,  at  least,  in  one  sense?" 

"True?"  she  asked,  "but  that  couldn't  be." 

"Oh,  my  lady,  my  lady,  how  can  you  possibly  hope 
to  understand  the  darkness?"  he  said. 

His  tone  was  a  half-cry. 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  she  said,  turning  on  him.  "you're  not 
that  kind  of  man.  We  must  both  be  mad  to  be  talking 
like  this.    What  do  you  mean?" 

He  told  in  stammering  words  of  the  strange  night 
he  had  spent  before  he  was  summoned  to  Moysey,  of 
the  passion  in  him  that  seemed  fed  from  the  cells  of 
his  own  body,  from  the  atoms  of  wood  and  mortar  in 
the  old  house;  of  the  rivalry  of  the  two  families  from 
generation  to  generation;  of  the  constant  defeats  the 
Prideaux  family  had  suffered,  one  always  down  in  the 
scale,  the  other  always  up.  Finally,  of  how  he  dreaded 
a  marriage  for  Olive  with  a  Botterill. 

"But,"  she  said  in  bewilderment,  "he  was  married." 

"I  did  not  know  it,"  he  said  slowly,  "till  the  day 
after,  when  you  reached  Hele." 

Piecing  together  the  puzz^le  she  stood  before  him. 

"But  you  are  not  surey  she  asked,  "that  his  life 
was  really  sacrificed  by  delay?" 

"No,  no,  not  sure.  I've  lost  cases  even  with  early 
operation.  There's  no  certainty.  It's  all  shifty  like  a 
quicksand.  But  it  was  the  intent — and  having  to  sign 
that  death-certificate,"  he  added  incoherently. 

"There  is  something,"  she  said  slowly,  "in  'posses- 
sion' as  they  used  to  call  it.  We're  no  better  word  for 
it  than  they  had  hundreds  of  years  ago." 
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Suddenly  there  swept  over  her  a  memory  of  the 
mound  of  the  fir-trees. 

''There  are  strange  powers  outside  us/'  she  added, 
laying  a  hand  on  his  arm,  ''and  stranger  ones  still 
within  us.  You  know  I,  too,  have  a  life  on  my  hands. 
You  read  what  I  wrote  of  my  dear  old  guardian  and 
of  what  I  said  to  him.  I  broke  his  heart."  With  all 
the  powers  of  her  soul  she  was  trying  to  bring  herself 
down  to  his  level.    He  understood  and  half  resented  it. 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  smiling,  "that  won't  do.  Yours 
was  a  sudden  impulse.  Mine  was  reasoned,  deliberate. 
I  had  everything  to  drive  me  to  honesty.  He  was  in 
my  charge.  I  was  answerable,  professionally  answer- 
able. I  ought  to  have  thrown  up  the  case,  I  knew 
I  was  not  myself.  The  matter  touched  me  too  urgently. 
Yet  I  was  in  Hell.  I  waited,  and  waited,  knowing 
it  was  criminal  to  do  so.  And — ^you'll  never  believe 
it — ^but  I  prayed,  not  that  he  might  live,  but  for  a  sign 
one  way  or  the  other.  And  always  the  growing  weak- 
ness and  heart-failure  was  the  only  sign.  But  when 
it  was  all  over,  I'd  have  given  everything  I  possessed 
to  lie  where  he  lay.  That's  the  plain  truth.  And 
now,"  he  added,  taking  both  her  hands,  "it's  put  some- 
thing between  us  forever,  something  we  can't  get  over, 
something  that  no  power  can  bridge.  .  .  ." 

They  stood  still,  eye  reading  eye.  All  the  question 
of  her  money,  of  the  help  she  might  give  by  it,  had 
faded  out.  They  had  come  down  to  the  plane  where 
such  things  are  but  shadows.  She  read  this  moment 
in  the  light  of  her  loneliness  and  terror  on  the  mound 
of  the  fir-trees.  The  dreadful  possibility  of  that  last 
ultimate  loneliness,  of  the  soul  that  seeks  forgiveness 
and  finds  none,  was  before  her  now.    Kneeling  by  the 
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chair  into  which  he  had  sunk,  she  put  her  hands  on 
his  knee. 

"Something  hopeless,"  he  said  again,  "always  be- 
tween us." 

He  was  disregarding  what  he  read  in  her  eyes. 

"No,"  she  said  again,  and  then  in  a  lower  tone,  "no, 
Humphry." 

"And  yet,"  he  said  half  wonderingly,  "I'm  not 
ashamed  to  let  you  know  everything,  read  every- 
thing." 

"Don't  you  understand?"  she  asked,  with  lips  that 
vainly  tried  to  smile  for  trembling.  "Oh,  my  dear, 
we're  moving  in  strange  deep  waters.'* 

"In  strange  deep  waters,"  he  repeated  like  a  sleep- 
walker. 

"You  failed  and  I  know  it,"  she  said.  "You  yielded 
to  something  we  cannot  understand.  He  was — ^the 
father  of  my  boy,  of  Peter.    And  yet         " 

"And  yet — ^you  forgive?" 

"No,  not  forgive.  I  come  down  with  you,  down 
with  you  wherever  you  have  to  go.  We  can't  give 
back  to  Tabitha  what's  gone.  Yet  somewhere,  some- 
how, we  must  pay.  •  .  .  We  must  pay.  But  not 
alone." 

"Not  alone?" 

"No,  not  alone.  You  and  I  together  .  .  .  pay  to- 
gether, share  together  all  the  irrevocableness  of  it, 
all  the  shadow  and  inevitable  regret." 

At  that  he  awoke. 

"No,  no,"  he  cried.  "I  cannot  bring  you  to  this. 
To  darken  your  life  ...  I  cannot." 

"You  can't  prevent  it,  for  I'm  down  with  you.  You 
and  I  together  .  .  .  down  together." 

She  broke  into  hopeless  sobbing,  and  as  he  held  her 
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close  he  cried  against  her  hair.  ''It's  impossible,  such 
a  thing  is  impossible  1" 

"To  anything  but  love." 

''Love  isn't  like  this/'  he  laughed  incredulously. 

"Not  any  love  I've  ever  known,"  she  said,  "but 
then " 

"But  then  youVe  never  known  a  love  that  was  all 
shame  and  pity  •  •  •  and  oh,  Sophie,  to  drag  you  into 
this.  .  •  ." 

"My  dear,  my  dear,"  she  cried,  and  on  her  lips  he 
tasted  the  saltness  of  her  tears.  But,  like  the  woman 
she  was,  she  talked  of  betterment. 

"We  will  hold  together,"  she  said,  "and  atone.** 

But  he  shook  his  head  sadly.  He  knew  better  than 
that. 

Then,  in  fear  of  his  judgment  of  her,  she  exclaimed: 

"You  think  it  horrible  of  me,  knowing  this,  that  I 
can  come  to  you.    But  I'm  down  below  all  that." 

"I  cannot  forgive  myself.  Yet  you  forgive  me," 
he  said  slowly. 

But  in  a  moment  he  got  up  and  pushed  her  from 
him. 

"It's  impossible,**  he  said,  "impossible,  for  you 
deliberately  to  accept  the  second  best,  even  if  there 
weren't  this  thing,  this  utterly  damnable  thing. 
There's  twenty  years  and  more  between  us.  Your 
life's  only  just  beginning.  It's  all  this  martyr  nonsense. 
We've  had  enough  of  it.  Let's  forget  this  mad  night. 
And  now  you  must  go  home." 

He  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

"Like  this?"  she  asked  simply.  And  he  came  bade, 
for,  indeed,  he  could  not  let  her  go  "like  this.** 

"The  past,"  she  said  steadily,  "we  can't  undo»  It 
is  with  the  future  we're  concerned." 
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Suddenly  she  saw  that  it  was  the  future  which  pre- 
sented the  greater  puzzle.  With  a  terrible  haste  upon 
her  to  get  the  turning-point  past  and  done  with,  she 
reminded  him  that,  after  all,  she  was  a  Frenchwoman 
by  birth,  that  she  had  rich  relatives,  and  that  out  of 
the  unrealized  past  had  come  an  inheritance  which 
amounted,  in  the  eyes  of  them  both,  to  wealth.  It 
was  nearly  one  thousand  a  year,  in  fact. 

With  her  eyes  on  that  white-painted  lower  cup- 
board of  his  that  contained  so  many  of  the  Roden- 
bach  publications,  she  deliberately  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  the  source  of  this  money.  He  should  be  free 
by  her  act;  on  her  own  shoulders  she  would  take  the 
responsibility  of  this.  As  she  put  it  to  herself,  he 
should  sign  no  more  death  certificates.  But  with  the 
possibility  of  his  professional  work  coming  to  an  end, 
he  seemed  dazed. 

"It's  my  work,"  he  said,  "the  thing  IVe  always 
done.  I've  often  been  a  slacker,  but  somehow  I've 
always  been  going  to  do  better." 

Now  that  it  was  possible  to  leave  his  labors,  he 
hated  the  idea.  Then  he  awoke  and,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  said: 

"If  anything  could  prove  we've  been  mad,  it's  this. 
Am  I,  after  what's  behind  us,  to  sponge  on  you  for 
a  livelihood,  to  become  a  useless  dependent  on  a 
woman  I've  injured  as  I  have  you?  It's  utterly  out 
of  the  question.  The  whole  thing  is  just  midsummer 
madness." 

"The  whole  thing  is  just  love,"  she  said  steadily. 
"You  may  stand  aloof  and  outwardly  we  may  go  our 
separate  ways.  My  life  then  will  be  poor  and  starved, 
and  yours  sorrowful,  but  .  .  ." 

"But  what?" 
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"But,"  she  said  bravely,  "I  broke  down  the  barriers 
once,  and  when  that's  happened  one  can't  go  back." 

"One  can.    One  must" 

"And  so  you  will  ruin  my  life  for  the  sake  of  a 
donvention?  You  will  let  this  money  come  between 
us?  .  .  ." 

"Come,"  he  said,  "it's  time  you  were  on  the  road" 

But  she  stood  stock-still. 

"Humphry,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  said  once  that  aH 
life  is  just  naming.  To  call  a  true  name  is  to  create. 
The  true  name,  the  real  name — ^makes  a  world." 

"Well?"  he  asked. 

"Humphry,  this  time  it's  love.     That's  the   real 


name." 


"No,  no,  no,"  he  cried,  "it*s  pity,  just  damned, 
sentimental,  infernal  pity.  An  insult,  a  cruelty,  a  mad- 
ness of  your  woman's  nature.  Everything  you  do  and 
say  proves  that  you  think  I'm  a  miserable  cur." 

"Humphry,  look  at  me." 

He  came  slowly  across  the  room  to  her  and  slowly 
his  arms  closed  round  her. 

"I've  won,"  she  whispered  as  he  crushed  her  to  him. 

Fresh  from  the  drenching  rain  Sophie  burst  in  at 
the  door  of  the  "Cat  and  Fiddle,"  where  Tabitha  sat 
at  work  on  a  pair  of  knickerbockers  for  Peter.  As 
she  looked  up  she  heard  the  noise  of  Dr.  Prideaux's 
dogcart  turning  on  the  gravel. 

"Yes,"  said  Sophie  hurriedly,  "the  doctor  drove  me 
out  from  town." 

As  Tabitha  began  to  fold  up  the  trousers,  Sophie  felt 
a  long  pang  of  prescience  shoot  through  her.  She 
knew  in  that  moment  that  she  had  inevitably  taken  on 
herself  such  atonement  for  the  doctor  as  was  possible. 
It  was  through  Peter  that  some  restitution  could  be 
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made  to  this  lonely  figure  In  the  bright  glowing  room 
which  used  once  to  be  so  full  of  the  stir  of  coming 
and  going.  Yet  at  the  thought  she  turned  in  revolt, 
in  hopeless  inability  to  bring  herself  to  it,  to  what 
she  saw  in  front  of  her. 

"Peter,  how  is  he  now?"  she  asked. 

The  boy,  who  rarely  suffered  from  anything  not 
attributable  to  green  apples,  had  started  a  cold  which 
made  Tabitha  insist  on  bed. 

"He's  asleep,  and  quite  himself  again,  I  think," 
answered  Mrs.  Botterill. 

She  had  passed  a  distressful  afternoon,  in  fact,  for, 
as  the  mist  grew  thicker,  she  had  wandered  up  to 
Jasper's  room. 

"I'm  not  easy,"  she  exclaimed,  "Sophie's  not  back. 
She's  out  in  this." 

He  looked  up.  "Well,  she  knows  the  moors.  I 
wouldn't  worry." 

"No,  it's  not  that.  There's  something  going  to 
happen.  I've  felt  it  all  day.  Look  at  that  I  Why 
we  shall  have  to  light  a  lamp  in  a  moment." 

Rolling  past  the  window  in  layers  of  ochreous 
yellow  the  fog  fingers  wiped  out  both  light  and  sound. 
The  room  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  as  they  talked. 

"I've  often  wondered,"  she  said  to  him,  "if  you 
ever  wanted  help,  if  there  were  anyone  you  cared  for, 
would  you  let  me  help?  You  know  there  are  many 
things  that  a  woman  could  do." 

His  eyes  flashed  their  inward  gleam  as  he  answered: 
"I  think  I've  always  reckoned  on  that." 

"I  used  to  think,"  he  said,  "once  that  it  was 
Sophie." 

"Oh,    long   ago,    that   was."      He    shrugged   his 
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shoulders.  ^Tou  know  that  she  and  Prideaux  •  .  . 
well,  if  they  haven't  fixed  it  up,  they  soon  will." 

"But  you,"  she  persisted.  **It*s  very  lonely  when 
one's  middle-aged,  with  a  half-young  body  and  a  quite 
young  mind,  to  see  the  world  wagging  by.  Once  there 
was  Moysey,  of  course,  for  me " 

"And  now,"  said  he  harshly,  "there's  Peter." 

"Not  for  me,  Jasper." 

"Oh,  yes,  if  she  marries  Prideaux,  there  will  be 
Peter." 

"That'll  mean  she'll  just  take  him  away.  He'll  be 
less  mine  than  ever  then." 

Moving  restlessly,  he  burst  out: 

"Oh,  a  wife  be  blowedl  I  don't  want  a  wife,  but  I 
do  want  a  kid.  As  for  Sophie,  I  wasn't  ever  in  the 
running.  I  couldn't  ask  her  when  I'd  no  income.  And 
not  for  any  woman  that  ever  crawled  would  I  put  my 
name  to  shoddy  stuff.    It's  too  late  now." 

She  went  off,  but  presently  put  her  head  in  again, 
saying : 

"I  do  wish  you'd  go  and  tell  Peter  a  story.  Hc'U 
get  up  if  you  don't.  I've  said  he  shan't,  and  it's  so 
bad  for  his  discipline  for  him  always  to  have  his 
own  way." 

Jasper  cursed,  but  went,  actually  feeling  very  grate- 
ful to  the  boy  for  putting  an  end  to  the  heroics  which 
Frost  counted  the  one  inconvenience  incident  to  living 
In  the  same  house  with  women. 

Now  in  the  lamplight  Sophie  stood  with  her  hand 
on  the  back  of  Mrs.  Botterill's  chair  looking  down 
at  her. 

"Would  you  be  surprised,"  she  asked,  "to  hear  that 
I  am  going  to  leave  Hele?" 

"With  whom?"   asked   Mrs.   Botterill,   and  then, 
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suddenly  waking  up,  she  added,  *'My  dear,  I  hope 
you'll  be  happy." 

"You  see,"  said  Sophie,  "I've  no  really  settled  place 
here.     I'm  only  Peter's  mother,  after  all," 

"My  dear,  you've  no  call  to  excuse  yourself.  Of 
course,  I've  seen  it  coming.    It's  the  doctor,  isn't  it?" 

The  profound  sense  of  relief  at  Tabitha's  calmness 
was  like  the  sudden  stoppage  of  intense  pain  in  Sophie. 
Evidently  not  a  whisper  of  this  horrible  story  had 
reached  her  mother-in-law's  ears. 

"He  doesn't  want  to  have  me,"  smiled  Sophie,  "be- 
cause of  my  money.  He  hates  the  idea  of  a  rich 
wife." 

"Because  it's  Rodenbach?" 

"No,  I've  never  told  him  that.  I  want  him  never 
to  know." 

"That's  not  wise." 

"It's  inevitable." 

"Because  he  would  object?" 

"Because  he  must  have  this  money,"  answered 
Sophie  almost  in  a  whisper.  "It's  a  part  of  what 
I  can  do  for  him.  He's  had  a  hard  life.  He's  gone 
under  In  many  ways  that  poor  men  do,  you  know.  I 
will  bring  him  strength  and  help  him  to  make  his 
life  fine." 

"At  any  cost?     By  deception?" 

"Over  Rodenbach,  yes,"  answered  Sophie.  "You 
see  no  harm  In  the  business?" 

"No,  but  I  think  he  ought  to  know.  And  If  he 
finds  you  have  deceived  him,  what  then?" 

Sophie  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  turned  away. 
Talk  between  mother  and  daughter-in-law  usually 
ended  in  some  sudden  subterranean  cause  of  disagree- 
ment. 
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"You'll  not  tell  him?"  asked  Sophie  sharply. 

"Of  course  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Botterill.  Then, 
as  Sophie  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  door-knob,  she 
asked  the  question  which  had  been  in  the  air  between 
them  all  the  while. 

"And  Peter?"  she  said.  "Peter,  too,  will  go?" 
With  dry  lips  and  beating  heart,  she  waited,  while 
Sophie,  who  knew  every  tone  of  her  voice,  stopped, 
heart-smitten. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  "not  for  always.  Of  course, 
he'll  come  for  a  holiday  with  me  sometimes.  But  we 
must  mount  him  on  a  pony  and  send  him  in  every 
day  to  school  at  Penquite  for  a  while." 

"But  he'll  .  .  .  sleep  here?"  persisted  Tabitha. 

"Oh,  my  little  son,  my  little  son,"  said  Sophie's 
heart,  "am  I  doing  right  to  give  you  up  like  this?" 

Closing  the  door  she  came  swiftly  up  to  Tabitha  and 
put  her  arms  round  her. 

"You'll  let  me  have  him  sometimes,  mother,  won't 
you?"  she  said.  "And  keep  him  loving  .  .  .  the  wild 
things?" 

"But  this,"  said  Tabitha  in  wonder,  "is  giving  him 
up  to  Hele." 

"No,  no,  to  you.  Don't  you  see  that  I  feel  how 
cruel  it  must  seem  to  you  ...  to  have  the  grave 
closing  over  Peter's  father  a  second  time?'* 

The  two  women  held  each  other  for  a  moment  and 
then  Sophie  went  quietly  up  to  her  room.  Later  on, 
when  Mrs.  Botterill  tapped  at  her  door,  she  found 
mother  and  son  lying  in  two  beds  side  by  side.  But 
there  was  no  old  dog  now  at  the  foot  of  Peter's  cot, 
for  Robert  Louis  fed  the  grass  instead  of  rolling 
over  it. 

Mrs.  Botterill  set  down  her  tray  by  Sophie.    On  it 
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was  a  basin  of  gruel  and  a  spray  of  rain-drenched 
roses. 

^Tou're  tired  out,"  she  said,  *'and  this  is  good  to 
sleep  on."  They  looked  down  on  the  red-brown  head 
nearly  hidden  in  the  pillows. 

"You'll  lend  him  to  me  sometimes,  won't  you?" 
asked  Sophie. 

Mrs.  Botterill  stooped  and  kissed  her  daughter-in- 
law.  "He  was  my  son's,"  she  said  in  fierce  inward 
answer  to  the  voice  which  told  her  that  this  sacrifice 
was  more  than  even  Hele  could  ask.  And,  after  all, 
he  would  soon  be  going  right  away  to  school.  She 
determined  to  be  very  generous  to  Sophie,  to  allow 
her  to  choose  the  school,  to  have,  in  short,  the  casting 
voice  in  all  decisions.  And  Peter's  mother  lay  whisper- 
ing when  she  had  gone,  "I've  paid  back  something, 
something  of  Humphry's  debt." 

But  it  was  unutterably  bitter. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  FIGHTING  LINE 


All  through  the  following  day  Sophie's  thoughts 
followed  the  doctor's  doings.  When  the  sun  shone 
on  her  own  plate,  she  could  see  it  shining  on  his  break- 
fast table.  At  noon  her  nerves  were  a-tip-toe  for  the 
sound  of  his  horse's  feet  or  the  hoot  of  his  motor 
bicycle.  The  evening  found  her  excusing  his  absence; 
perhaps  he  had  a  serious  case;  one  never  knew.  But 
all  day  there  was  silence,  and  the  next  morning,  after 
a  sleepless  night  of  wonder,  she  feared  to  open  his 
letter.     It  was  just  a  scrawl  of  three  lines: 

"Try  to  forgive  last  night.  We  were  both  mad 
But  to  take  a  sacrifice  like  that  is  beyond  even  me. 
Think  as  kindly  as  you  can  and  forgive. 

"H.  P." 

Dreading  that  strangest  and  most  horrible  wound 
of  all,  that  inflicted  on  a  man's  strength,  Sophie  did 
nothing.  She  felt  afraid  to  move,  like  one  asleep  in 
the  coils  of  a  sleeping  serpent,  since,  for  all  her 
jubilant  talk  of  fallen  barriers,  she  could  not  read  his 
mind.  Riding  into  school  with  Peter  she  passed  the 
doctor  in  the  High  Street  next  day.  Suffused  with 
shame  at  the  scene  of  emotion  through  which  they 
had  passed  together,  she  scorched  under  his  cool 
glance. 

440 
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"Mum,'*  said  Peter,  "did  you  see  Gray  Badger? 
Why  didn't  he  speak  to  us?" 

But  when  the  boy  was  for  riding  after  the  doctor, 
she  stopped  him  peremptorily. 

At  Hele,  however,  Nicholas  Botterill  was  providing 
a  diversion  for  this  time  of  misery  and  bewilderment. 
During  the  summer  he  intended,  with  a  manager  de- 
fending him  from  business  details,  to  live  in  villegia- 
tura,  devoting  himself  passionately,  as  he  did  every- 
thing, to  archaeology  of  the  hasty  amateur  type. 

He  sat  now  under  the  orchard  trees  leaning  back 
beside  a  table  scattered  with  papers.  The  droning 
note  of  a  blue-bottle  soared  away  down  the  valley;  the 
dancing  shadows  of  the  leaves  overhead  played  over 
his  bald  head  and  on  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
papers.  From  time  to  time  he  would  take  one  up 
and  give  it  spectacled  consideration,  but  for  the  mosl 
part  he  lay  back,  with  eyes  half  closed  against  the 
glare  and  heat.  Just  now  he  was  in  high  feather,  re- 
constructing what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  early  his- 
tory of  Penquite.  He  had  discovered  the  close  con- 
nection of  its  tree-crowned  summit  in  prehistoric  times 
with  the  College  of  Druidesses  at  Mont  St.  Michel 
on  the  French  coast.  He  gloated  over  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  newly  wedded  to  that  shrine  which  must,  he 
averred,  have  taken  place  from  Cornwall,  as  from 
all  places  under  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Armorica. 
Best  of  all,  he  was  now  fairly  satisfied  that  the  church 
of  Penquite  stood  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  temple,  being 
inclined  to  place  between  the  prehistoric  occupation 
and  the  Christian  a  temple  of  Apollo,  perhaps  the  one 
referred  to  as  built  by  Cunedage. 

The  name  Penquite,  "head  of  the  wood,"  in  Cornish, 
was  to  him  a  joy  unspeakable.     From  it  he  derived 
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the  oak  groves — Druid  oaks,  of  course — in  the  midst 
of  which  burned  a  fire,  never  extinguished  and  visible 
as  a  great  mark  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Leaning  back,  he  dictated  to  Sophie : 

"  *The  true  history  of  a  country  lies  in  the  shape 
of  its  hills,  in  the  monotony  of  its  plains,  or  the  slow 
majesty  of  its  rivers.  .  .  ." 

"There  aren't  any  slow  rivers  in  Cornwall,"  said 
Sophie. 

"Now  there,"  said  he  testily,  "comes  in  the  literal 
character  of  the  woman's  mind.  I'm  not  speaking  of 
Cornwall,  I  am  trying  to  express  an  idea." 

He  mouthed  out  his  words  sonorously: 

"Humanity  is  made  up  rather  of  the  dead  than 
of  the  living.  I  want  to  forge  one  link  in  the  golden 
chain  which  binds  the  generations  together.  It  is  the 
archaeologist,  the  historian,  who  peoples  the  winding 
roads  with  shadows." 

Then,  in  an  agitated  murmur  he  exclaimed :  ^*Take 
it  down  quick  before  I  forget.  I'm  in  the  vein 
this  morning.     '  'Tis  the  historian  who  makes   one 

meet '     No,  that  won't  do,  very  clumsy.     *Undcr 

his  guidance  one  encounters '  pah !  stupid — ^but  go 

on.  'In  the  midst  of  trees  and  flowers  eternally  the 
same  there  passes  along  a  crowd  of  ghosts,  monks 
mounted  on  their  ambling  pads,  men-at-arms,  tax- 
collectors." 

Again  he  burned  with  the  creative  vision  of  Pen- 
quite  as  the  guarded  mount,  its  summit  tree-crowned, 
its  grass  slopes,  long  before  the  Castle  stood  there, 
haunted  by  fairies.  Proudly  he  plumed  himself  as  the 
local  chronicler  on  whose  research  is  based  all  the 
work  of  the  great  historians. 

"How  long  will  it  last?"  asked  Tabitha  of  Sophie 
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But  the  two  women  rejoiced  to  see  him  splash  with 
joy  into  the  sea  of  country  life;  they  even  caught  his 
manner  of  speech,  it  will  be  seen.  He  got  up  in  time 
to  breathe  the  morning  air  with  the  cowmen,  amazing 
the  laborers  by  his  dialect,  the  navvies  by  his  geo- 
logical and  archaeological  discoveries  in  railway  cut- 
tings. He  thrilled  with  zest  and  was  bent,  too,  on 
style;  to  destroy  the  murrain  of  journalese,  his 
proudest  hope,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  banish  the 
anaemia  of  preciosity. 

"My  art,"  said  he,  just  now  discovering  it,  "rests 
on  no  conventions.  If  I  tread  the  desert  paths  I  tread 
them  alone.  Having  trudged  so  far,  I  can  trudge  them 
to  the  end." 

"No  damnable  conventions  for  me,"  he  cried,  when 
Sophie  protested  at  weird  italics  and  capitals.  In 
those  days  the  two  women  at  Hele  were  crushed  be- 
tween the  upper  millstone  of  Nicholas,  who  refused 
to  punctuate,  and  of  Humphry  Prideaux,  who  refused 
to  be  happy.  Sophie  was  even  glad  of  the  task  of 
jotting  down  Nick's  inspirations  at  odd  moments.  For 
he  would  be  delivered  of  a  high-sounding  phrase  in 
the  middle  of  a  meal,  often  apropos  of  nothing  in 
particular.  And  afterwards  there  would  be  the  devil 
of  a  job  to  get  it  fixed  into  the  mosaic  of  his  work. 
He  would  start  up : 

"Quick,  Sophie,  I  have  it — *thc  basic  significance,* 
that's  it." 

"But  of  what?"  she  would  ask. 

"Why,  'basic  significance'  of  anything  you  like — 
history,  art  or  language.  Yes,  'basic  significance'  of 
language.    No,  no,  of  religion.    That's  it." 

Finally  he  came  back  in  a  towering  rage  from  a 
call  on  Dr.  Prideaux. 
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"The  fellow's  a  charlatan,"  he  bellowed.  "Calls 
this  surely  established  scheme  of  mine  a  figment  of 
the  imagination.  And  Tagan  temple/  says  he,  ^who 
doesn't  know  that  nearly  every  ancient  church  in 
England  was  founded  on  a  Pagan  temple?'  But,  by 
Gad,  here  he  is  actually  believing  that  old  Polwhele's 
comparison  between  the  Castle  at  Penquite  and  the 
keep  of  Ecbatana  has  something  in  it.  'The  captains 
of  the  host,'  says  he,  'took  each  his  garment  and  put 
it  under  him  on  the  top  of  the  stairs.  See  Second 
Kings,  ninth  chapter.  And  that  proves  that  Ecbatana 
and  Penquite  are  alike  I'  Lord,  because  there's  stairs 
in  both!  Commend  me  to  archeology,  trained 
archaeology,  mind  you.  He's  gun-cottoned  my  book 
at  the  base,  and,  by  what  Tabitha  tells  me,  he's  gun- 
cottoned  your  happiness.  You're  well  rid  of  him, 
though.  An  archaeologist,  indeed;  an  ignorant  country 
sawbones,  that's  what  he  is.  And  he's  looking  like 
a  jaded  vulture  too.  What's  it  all  about  between  you 
— a  lover's  quarrel?" 

Nicholas  coaxed  a  confidence  by  his  hand  on  her 
knee,  for  next  to  love-making  he  adored  gossip. 

"He  won't  marry  me,"  said  Sophie  blundy.  "I 
thought  we  were  engaged,  but  the  next  morning  I  got 
a  letter  to  say — ^not.    That's  all," 

"Damn  the  fellow's  cheek  1"  said  Nicholas.  "But 
why?" 

"He's  too  old;  he's  too  poor;  he's — ^not  good 
enough." 

"All  true,  perfectly,"  said  Nick.  "The  man's  got 
more  sense  than  I  thought.  Do  'ee  really  want  'en, 
my  dear,  for  there's  better  fish  in  the  sea  than  what  he 
comes  to?    And  that's  a  sure  thing." 

"Do  those  things — age,  money,   goodness — ^really 
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matter  between  two  people  that  care?"  she  asked,  "that 
really  care,  Nick?  Aren't  they  just  conventions,  far 
more  damnable  than  punctuation?  I'll  g^ve  up  my 
money,  and  I'll  give  up  my  goodness — ^my  goodness! 
Heavens,  what  does  that  amount  to? — Oh,  Nick,  I'm 
so  wretched." 

She  laid  her  head  on  her  arms  across  the  table  and 
sobbed,  while  he  stood  patting  her  shoulder  with  his 
plump  hand. 

"Is  it  so  bad  as  that,  child?"  he  asked. 

"I  shall  go  mad,  if  I  don't  get  some  help.  You're 
a  man  of  the  world;  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"Try  don*t-care-a-dam-ativeness,"  he  said. 

"I  have,  I  have,"  she  protested.  "I  haven't  said  a 
word  and  it's  weeks  ago  now." 

"Try  what  Elfreda  did  with  King  Edgar  then,"  he 
said,  taking  up  a  book  and  reading  from  it:  "Con- 
sidering that  now  was  the  time  to  make  the  most  of 
her  beauty,  she  resolved  she  would  not  be  accessory  to 
her  own  injury  in  failing  to  set  it  forth  to  the  best 
advantage.  Her  body  she  endulced  with  the  sweetest 
balms;  displayed  her  hair,  and  powder'd  it  with  dia- 
monds; bestrewed  her  breasts  and  bosom  with  pearls 
and  rubies;  rich  jewels,  glittering  like  stars,  depended 
at  her  ears,  and  all  her  other  ornaments  every  way 
agreeable.  And  thus,  rather  angel  than  ladylike,  she 
attended  the  approach  and  entrance  of  the  king '  " 

The  long  wearisome  extract  angered  her.  She 
snatched  the  book  from  his  hand. 

"If  you  had  the  slightest  idea  of  how  serious  this 
Is  for  yourself,  perhaps  you'd  for  once  pay  some 
attention  to  me." 

Nicholas  stared,  but  the  signs  of  strain  and  sleep- 
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lessness  on  her  face  were  too  marked  to  escape  even 
his  indolent  eyes. 

"This  money  of  mine,"  said  Sophie,  hedging  now 
that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  the  truth,  "I  wish  Vd 
never  seen  it.  And  if  he  knew  it  came  from  Rodcn- 
bach,  he'd  despise  me." 

"Oh,  rubbish  I  The  man's  a  sentimentalist.  Now 
if  it  was  shares  in  army  munitions,  Krupp  guns,  that 
would  be  quite  a  different  kettle  of  fish.  But  nature's 
nature." 

"Nature !  Vice  isn't  nature  any  more  than  shooting 
off  cannon.  But  that  isn't  the  worst  He's  got  a 
fixed  idea." 

Taking  a  sudden  resolution,  she  sat  down  by 
Nicholas  and  told  him  the  doctor's  story  of  his  own 
supposed  criminality  with  regard  to  Moysey.  Nicholas 
listened  quietly,  but  before  she  finished  he  had  drawn 
his  own  conclusions. 

"His  nerve  went.  I've  heard  of  a  case  like  it 
before.  The  man  was  worn  out  and  all  this — ^about 
the  night  before — is  just  collapse,  mental  collapse." 

"Then  you  don't  believe — ^what  he  says?" 

"I  believe  he  was  overstrained,  that  he  was  vexed 
to  lose  a  case,  that  he  went  over  his  diagnosis  again 
and  again.  I  think  he  wants  to  go  away  right  out 
of  it  all  for  a  bit.  Hard  work,  too  much  respon- 
sibility— ^hysteria  acting  on  a  very  sensitive  nature. 
That's  it." 

"But  the  women?" 

"Spite  and  ignorance.  Have  you  spoken  to  the 
Crocker  woman  about  this?" 

"No,"  she  answered  shortly.  And  he  knew  that 
she  had  not  dared  to  do  so. 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me  this,"  he  said.     "An 
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infernally  sad  thing,  Moysey^s  affair.  I  can^t  bear  to 
think  of  it.  Sophie,  do  you  care  enough  for  this  man 
to  try  and  help  him  out  of  all  this?" 

"It's  the  one  thing  I  want  to  do.  Oh,  Nick,  it  isn't 
a  mere  case  of  'did  she  get  him?'  It's  more  than  that. 
He's  like  my  job,  something  I  want  to  win  back  from 
the  kingdom  of  sorrow  and  darkness." 

"Something  like  what  an  artist  wants  to  do,"  he 
said,  the  finer  Nicholas  awaking  in  him,  Nicholas  the 
glass-painter.  "To  take  common  pigments  and  to 
make — what  genius  makes— color,  form.  My  dear," 
he  asked,  "did  you  ever  see  the  lunulx  they  have  In 
the  Truro  Museum,  those  golden  sickles  made  by 
some  prehistoric  man,  who  once  stared  at  the  crescent 
moon  and  tried  to  express  In  gold  something  of  the 
joy  he  felt?  The  tears  always  come  Into  my  eyes 
when  I  look  at  them;  those,  at  the  beginning — and 
In  the  end,  all  we  have  In  our  galleries  and  churches, 
all  the  beauty.  And  so  you  want  to  work  at  that 
Ignorant  rip,  Prideaux — to  make  him  your  job.  .  .  . 
Well,  well,  I'll  just  go  In  and  see  him  and  have  a 
talk." 

"I  cannot  think,"  she  answered,  and  then  sat  think- 
ing for  hours  till  the  evening  stillness  had  gathered 
all  around  her.  She  heard  Nicholas  drive  off,  Peter's 
shouts,  the  cows  gathering  for  the  milking.  Between 
the  branches  of  the  trees  she  could  see  the  moths  play- 
ing over  the  flower-beds  In  the  garden.  From  Penquite 
came  the  sound  of  bells  on  the  wind.  The  leaves  of 
the  apple-trees  clapped  their  hands  In  the  breeze,  and 
all  the  world  seemed  In  thrall  to  that  desire  of  joy 
In  union  that  the  mystic  seizes  as  the  secret  of  life. 
As  she  sat  quietly,  feeling  the  fingers  of  the  wind 
on  her  tired  face,  she  mused  on  the  strange  contradic- 
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tion  of  Nicholas  Botterill's  passion  for  beauty.  It 
was  of  the  same  quality  as  that  longing  of  some  pre- 
historic man  to  make  himself  one  with  the  loveliness 
of  the  moon  sickle  in  the  evening  sky;  it  was  bom 
of  the  same  instinct  which  in  mass  singing  brings  the 
soul  of  a  crowd  into  unity;  it  was  akin  to  the  orator's 
power  which  makes  thousands  feel  as  one.  The  passion 
of  lover,  and  artist,  and  mystic  is  but  the  big  hunger, 
the  urge  from  within,  to  be  one — ^with  human  life, 
with  the  world  outside,  with  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
Old  Nick  understood,  he  who  ate  so  vigorously  and 
jested  so  broadly.  To  possess,  to  be  possessed:  these 
are  but  the  two  sides  of  the  shield.  The  first  great 
thirst,  to  possess,  is  shown  by  the  cannibal  eating  his 
fellows  and  the  twentieth-century  millionaire  eating 
bodies  and  souls;  and  the  second,  to  be  possessed  by 
the  world,  to  feel  the  barriers  down  between  oneself 
and  the  Not-Self,  is  sign  of  the  lover,  the  artist,  and 
the  mystic.  Nick  had  more  than  an  inkling  of  these 
two  sides  of  the  shield.  Getting  up  from  her  seat, 
Sophie  went  to  meet  the  postman.  There  was  only 
one  packet,  a  paper  addressed  in  Dr.  Humphry^s 
handwriting.  It  was  a  two-column  review  of  her 
book,  **A  West  Country  Naturalist."  The  publication 
of  the  memoir  had  passed  almost  unnoticed,  but  this 
review  was  a  piece  of  criticism  that  mattered,  for  the 
writer  realized  her  purpose  and  how  far  short  of 
it  she  had  fallen.  Even  the  shapeless  construction, 
intended  to  echo  the  ebb  and  flow  of  reality,  he  had 
grasped.  Nor  did  he  take  exception  to  the  broken 
links,  the  alleys  that  led  nowhere,  in  this  Life  of 
Dr.  Jonathan.  There  welled  up  in  Sophie's  heart  a 
knowledge  of  a  reservoir  of  talent  in  herself  on  which 
she  could  still  draw.    She  would  one  day,  perhaps,  do 
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better  work  than  this  memoir.  But  it  was  all  far 
away  from  the  deep  shuddering  of  her  inmost  heart 
at  this  time  of  waiting  for — she  knew  not  what. 

Then  Peter  appeared  at  the  door.  He  had  been 
seeing  Sampson  tucked  up  in  bed.  For  the  old  man 
retired  before  the  child  in  these  days.  Her  boy  sat 
on  the  doorstep  eating  his  bread  and  milk.  The  river 
sounded  very  loud  in  the  stillness,  and  the  yellow  sky 
changed  to  the  dimness  of  night.  Then,  carrying  him 
up  to  bed,  she  told  him  stories  of  the  older  world 
till  he  fell  asleep.  In  the  presence  of  old  age  and 
childhood,  of  night  and  the  sounding  of  water,  the 
pitiful  evanescence  of  the  human  story  possessed  her 
heart.  She  counted  the  decades  in  the  doctor's  life: 
fifty,  sixty,  perhaps  seventy,  and,  after  that,  weariness 
and  slow  failure.  A  sense  of  hurry  overpowered  all 
other  sensations. 

Walking  restlessly  into  the  orchard,  she  tried  to 
read  a  passage  from  "A  West  Country  Naturalist." 
But  she  knew  it  almost  by  heart :  "The  divine  artificer 
of  the  universe  may  hear  the  rhythm  of  the  created 
worlds;  we  do  not  hear  this,  but  instead  a  jangle  of 
confusion.  We  therefore  create  by  piecemeal  creatures 
born  of  our  own  mind,  in  which  each  part  is  in  harmony 
with  every  other  part." 

In  the  doctor  she  saw  a  crature  jarred  and  jangled, 
wanting  her  touch.  And  turning  quickly,  for  she  knew 
she  was  not  alone,  she  saw  him  standing  behind  her. 
He  held  out  his  hands,  for  it  seemed  he  would  not 
move  toward  her.  She  had  to  come  every  step  of 
the  way. 

"I  give  in,"  he  cried,  as  she  laid  her  hands  in  his. 
"Take  me,  make  of  me  what  you  will." 

Then,  putting  his  hand  under  her  chin,  he  turned 
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her  face  up  to  his.  "Ah,  so  youVc  suffered,  too. 
Well,  you  know  the  worst  of  me.  That's  one  com- 
fort." 

Yet  she  thought  even  in  that  moment  of  victory 
that  it  was  not  true  of  her.  He  did  not  know  the 
worst  of  her.  In  his  constant  thought  that  the  evil 
done  by  individual  selfishness  is  as  nothing  to  die  whole- 
sale wrong  produced  by  public  selfishness,  he  would 
condemn  her  for  the  Rodenbach  business  as  he  had 
not  even  condemned  himself.  She  moved  in  his  arms 
uneasily,  remembering  his  scorn  of  the  man  who  made 
an  enormous  fortune  by  underpaid  labor  and  yet  died 
with  a  vaunt  on  his  lips  that  his  soul  was  "washed  in 
the  blood  of  the  Redeemer." 

"Peter  will  be  glad  to  see  Gray  Badger  again,"  she 
said. 

"Yes,  Peter,"  he  interposed,  "what  is  to  be  done 
with  him?" 

"He  will  stay  here,"  she  said  quietly,  "for  he's 
Moysey's  boy — and  Tabitha's." 

"And  Tabitha's,"  he  repeated.  But  with  the 
divination  of  love  he  understood. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  he  cried,  "how  can  I  ever  make  up 
to  you — ^to  atone  for  me  like  this  with  your  boy." 

"Don't,  Humphry.  We  both  drag  things  out  from 
their  hiding-places  too  freely.  Country  people  do. 
We  mustn't  be  so  countrified." 

Yet  he  knew  that  there  are  some  things  that  cannot 
be  talked  about.  They  quietly  made  their  plans.  He 
had  already  resigned  his  public  appointment  and 
would  soon  find  a  man  to  take  the  practice  for  some 
months — for  six,  a  year  perhaps.  At  present  they 
talked  of  nothing  more  than  a  long  change,  yet  both 
understood  it  was  probably  a  break  with  the  old  life. 
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Up  in  the  window  of  his  room  Nicholas  purred  softly 
to  himself  as  he  watched  the  lovers.  Sophie's  white 
dress  was  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  bliss  that  Old 
Nick  understood.  He  stoutly  resisted  all  temptation 
to  turn  a  field-glass  on  them,  but  hurried  instead  to 
Tabitha. 

"Alone  I  did  it,"  he  crowed. 

Yet  it  was  not  so,  as  Sophie  discovered  on  the  plat- 
form at  Penquite  when  Tabitha  stood,  with  the  boy  in 
front  of  her,  to  say  good-bye  to  the  newly  married 
pair. 

"Peter  did  it  even  more  than  Nicholas,"  said  Dr. 
Prideaux,  as  he  saw  his  wife's  eyes  fill.  "I  found 
him  sfttting  in  my  room  after  school  hours.  You 
never  knew  about  that  visit.  Said  he:  ^Badger,  we 
want  you.  Mum  and  me.'  And  then  he  told  me  some 
secret  things." 

Remembering  the  white  nights  of  that  time,  with 
Peter  half  awake  in  the  room  next  to  her,  Sophie 
understood  the  smile  in  his  eyes. 

Then  he  added  softly,  so  that  only  she  could  hear : 
"Nothing  could  possibly  come  between  you  and  Peter. 
It  was  not  what  he  saw,  but  what  he  felt,  in  that 
time  when  I  made  you  suffer." 

"So  needlessly." 

"So  needlessly,"  he  agreed. 

She  entered  almost  with  deprecation  on  the  new 
life,  but  learned,  at  the  strong  heart-beat  of  him,  that 
he  could  overleap  the  past.  Yet  she  thought  in- 
evitably of  him  as  a  sick  man.  As  the  train  put  the 
miles  between  them  and  Penquite,  she  smiled  to  think 
of  the  trembling  of  Tabitha's  fingers  when  she  helped 
to  dress  her  that  morning;  smiled  even  at  the  picture 
of  Peter,  bright-eyed  with  excitement  astride  on  the 
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rail  of  her  bed;  still  more,  perhaps,  at  Jewel's  wedding 
garments.  For  Frog's  Court  turned  out  in  great  force 
and  in  no  unfriendly  temper,  after  all,  in  the  wild 
rocking  of  the  hurly-burly  of  bells.  Nick  behaved 
on  that  pagan  site  with  intense  decorum,  making  the 
responses  with  a  fervor  that  called  on  him  the  gaze 
of  the  congregation.  Neither  would  Dr.  Humphry 
look  back,  save  to  remember  the  past  as  a  gray  mass 
of  undistinguished  hours.  So,  congratulating  each 
other  silently,  they  began  again.  The  letters  that 
came  for  Peter  and  Tabitha,  Siamese  twins  these  two, 
spoke  of  the  glad  world  they  were  exploring  together, 
best  of  all,  between  the  lines,  of  a  quiet  settling-down 
to  the  true  mating. 

In  London  they  dined  one  night  with  Olive  at  the 
little  flat  of  which  the  one  large  room  was  given  over 
as  a  studio  for  her  husband,  an  olive-skinned  man  with 
deep  eyes  in  both  senses,  and  a  great  capacity  for 
hitching  his  shoulder  to  wall  or  door-post.  His  excuse 
no  one  could  deny;  he  was  picturesque  in  limb  and 
dress,  with  a  slim  body  and  a  vast  interest  in  the 
moving  show. 

''Slim,"  sniffed  the  bulky  doctor,  "he's  as  slim  as  a 
Levantine." 

The  artist  drawled  and  the  doctor  growled  in 
dialect  when  they  met.  Nor  did  it  appear  that  the 
"Levantine"  possessed  pecuniary  cunning.  He  lived 
by  journalistic  scraps  and  by  painting  copies  of  old 
masters,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  hung  along  the  wall  in  a 
line  and  daubed  in  spots  so  as  to  save  colors  by  sharing 
them. 

Olive,  in  scarlet,  with  a  cunning  feather  standing 
bolt  upright  on  her  head,  cast  weird  shadows  on  the 
white  walls  as  they  dined.    She  was  the  main  support 
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of  the  household  with  her  sub-editorship  on  Wendel- 
son's  trade  journal,  now  a  busy,  smiling  lady  with  a 
dangling  cigarette-case  and  an  Indiscretion  upstairs 
who  howled  between  the  sweet  and  the  savory  and  was 
ultimately  brought  down,  bead-eyed  and  night-gowned, 
to  see  the  company  by  her  father.  The  Levantine  was 
a  highly  human  parent,  and  the  doctor  liked  him  the 
better  for  the  indiscretion  for  whom  Olive  humbly 
apologized.  The  only  other  guest  was  Michael 
Farrant,  the  man  who  occupied  the  flat  below.  It  was 
he,  so  it  appeared,  who  had  been  responsible  for  their 
marriage. 

It  began  on  a  winter^s  morning  three  years  ago, 
that  process  through  which  Olive  Prideaux  became 
Mrs.  James  Fulford,  by  what  Michael  had  believed 
at  first  to  be  an  earthquake.  The  ceiling  of  his  flat 
shook,  the  stovepipe  quivered.  The  foundations  of 
the  universe  seemed  in  peril,  especially  when  the  dust 
from  the  book-lined  walls  became  perceptible  even  to 
Michael  Farrant^s  well-seasoned  nose.  He  was  buyer 
to  a  big  book-distributing  firm,  in  fact.  Then  there 
came  the  rushing  of  feet  overhead  and  the  loud  wailing 
of  a  robustious  female.  It  became  evident  that  the 
center  of  the  storm  was  the  flat  occupied  by  Olive 
Prideaux. 

Up  the  stairway  to  investigate  went  Mr.  Farrant, 
the  wind  whistling  shrewdly  round  his  dressing-gowned 
legs,  for  he  had  been  caught  at  breakfast  and  there 
was  a  fog  o'erwrapping  London,  a  frost  fog,  cold  like 
a  polar  blast. 

The  outcry  was  terrible.  In  frenzy  Mr.  Farrant 
knocked  at  the  door  and  then,  unbidden,  opened  it. 
On  the  couch  lay  Olive,  her  face  hidden,  sobs  shaking 
her  frame,  while  the  maid,  whose  stumpy  footsteps  had 
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long  been  the  bane  of  Michael's  life,  clashed  two  dish- 
covers  like  a  pair  of  cymbals. 

"Beast,  brute,  toad  I"  shouted  she.  "I  could  cut 
the  heart  out  of  him  I" 

"A  love  affair  evidently,"  said  Mr.  Farrant  to  him- 
self, "I'd  better  go."  But,  curiosity  overpowering  him, 
he  pushed  the  door  wider.  Olive's  legs  were  kicking 
but  faintly  now.  She  was  apparently  in  extremis,  but 
recovering  instantly  on  seeing  her  neighbor,  sat  up 
and,  pushing  the  hair  from  her  forehead,  held  out  to 
him  a  newspaper-cutting  with  the  gesture  of  a  Siddons. 

It  was  a  pretty  stiif  review  of  a  book  on  "English 
Dress  through  the  Centuries." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Farrant.  Then  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  signature.    "Ah,"  he  mused,  "I  know  him." 

"Look,"  said  the  maid,  "were  there  ever  prettier 
pictures?  And  Miss  wrote  all  the  writing  with  her 
own  hands.    I  saw  it." 

"Sad,  sad,"  commented  Mr.  Farrant,  "but  he  lies, 
as  all  reviewers  do."    Then  he  thoughtfully  mthdrew. 

All  day  there  was  no  rustle  of  silken  skirts  on  the 
stairs,  no  tapping  of  high-heeled  shoes,  no  humming 
of  tunes.  Miss  Prideaux  had  been  a  merry  soul.  But 
now  there  reigned  a  dead,  heavy  silence.  Michael  felt, 
from  the  mere  fact  that  he  knew  that  reviewer,  as 
though  he  had  imbrued  his  own  hands  in  gore.  Fierce 
as  a  lion  when  he  got  back  from  his  work,  he  wrote 
a  letter: 

"You  have,"  wrote  he  to  the  expert  on  historic 
dress,  that  Levantine  who  now  sat  dismembering  the 
pheasant,  "you  have  ruined  a  life.  Come  over  and 
I'll  tell  you  about  it." 

It  was  a  harrowing  moment,  indeed,  when  the  two 
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men  crept  up  to  the  flat  above,   the  culprit's  heart 
going  pit-a-pat  for  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

"I  am  desolated,"  said  he,  bowing  before  Olive. 
"Truly  struck  to  the  heart  by  what  my  friend  tells 
me. 

"Oh,  it  was  terrible,"  said  she,  her  voice  trailing 
into  silence  like  the  breaking  of  a  lute-string. 

"I  would  not  have  had  it  happen  for  worlds,"  said 
he.  Cursing  the  pen,  the  paper,  the  hand,  the  brain, 
he  worked  his  way  through  a  commination  service — 
for  Olive  was  very  charming. 

After  that  matters  progressed  rapidly.  The  maid 
clucked  over  them  like  a  hen  who  has  discovered  a 
juicy  worm.  And,  before  he  left,  Jem  Fulford  had 
persuaded  Olive  that  the  review  had  been  written  in  a 
fit  of  madness.  He  swore  that  the  book  was  a  master- 
piece. More  than  that,  going  down  to  Farrant,  he 
fumed.  Why  had  this  jewel  in  the  toad's  head  of 
these  ugly  flats — this  Miss  Prideaux,  in  short — ^never 
been  revealed  to  him  before? 

Next  night  came  a  tapping  at  Mr.  Farrant's  door. 
It  was  Miss  Olive  pleading  there:  "Ah,"  she  said, 
"I'm  so  sorry  I  upset  you  and  Mr.  Fulford,  too.  He 
was  very  sad  for  the  suffering  he  caused  me.  Will 
you  tell  him  that  I  forgive  him?" 

"He  is  a  dog,"  said  Michael  in  wrath,  "and  my  very 
rooms  are  not  my  own  now."  For  there,  in  the  flat 
at  that  identical  moment  sat  the  reviewer,  come  to 
grieve  and  gloat.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for 
Michael  to  escape.  He  seized  a  pile  of  books  and 
fled  upstairs  to  Olive's  rooms.  Time  passed,  one  hour, 
two,  till  at  last  he  stole  back,  gently  edging  his  way 
into  his  own  rooms  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
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"Soul  of  my  soul,"  cried  Jem,  while  Michael  choked 
and  Olive  started  to  her  feet. 

"I  did  not  hear  you  ring,"  she  exclaimed. 

"No,"  said  he  grimly,  "I  don't  usually  ring  at  my 
own  door." 

The  big  blond  man  told  the  tale  now  to  Olive's 
father  with  gusts  of  laughter.  Then  he  took  Sophie 
down-stairs  to  look  at  one  of  his  paintings.  As  he 
stood  with  his  tabby  cat  purring  in  her  arms  and  gazed 
down  through  the  two  rooms  to  where  at  the  far  end 
hung  the  picture  he  wanted  her  to  see,  they  fell  to  talk 
of  books  suggested  by  the  subject,  the  gorgeous  coppery 
skin  of  a  nigger  painted  against  the  glare  of  the  tropic 
sky.  Eastern,  exotic  books  came  first,  the  wonderful 
Anahilis  fobil;  faramata  hi  of  the  African  night  in 
"Le  Roman  d'un  Spahi"  with  all  its  riot  of  desire. 

"Queer,  hard  to  tell,"  said  she,  "whether  it's  lawful, 
such  echoing  of  savagery." 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise  at  her  mood. 

"Nothing  is  lawful,  and  much  inexpedient,"  an- 
swered Farrant.  He  had  a  slow,  deliberate  way  of 
speaking  that  matched  his  fashion  of  eating.  Never 
had  she  seen  the  backbone  of  a  fish  denuded  more 
slowly  than  by  him  that  night.  He  touched  books, 
however,  with  the  facile  skill  of  a  barmaid  handling 
glasses  or  a  bank  cashier  sovereigns. 

"There's  one  golden  rule,"  said  he,  "in  all  these 
matters.  You  may  trust  the  artist,  never  the  com- 
mercial traveler.  The  artist  is  after  life  .  .  .  closer, 
closer,  closer,  he  gets  in  every  generation.  That's 
all  right.  The  commercial  traveler  is  after  money 
and  to  get  that  the  quickest  way  is  just  by  filth.  There 
you  are;  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  The  commercial 
traveler  in  literature  lives  by  Appetite,  like  any  other 
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rat  of  civilization.  But  the  artist!  he^s  got  brain, 
Madame,  brain,  the  one  certain  preservative  against 
putrefaction  in  the  universe,  both  for  himself  and 
others." 

"But  how  is  one  to  judge?"  she  asked. 

"By  possessing  brain  oneself,"  said  he  fiercely. 

And  yet,  though  Mr.  Farrant  spoke  so  confidently, 
he  left  her  very  much  in  statu  quo  with  respect  to  her 
own  puzzle. 

She  rejoiced  most  especially  in  her  income,  perhaps, 
when  they  took  Olive's  baby  and  bought  exquisite 
clothes  and  fittings  for  her  nursery.  They  painted 
Baba*s  nest  in  white  and  hung  it  with  a  beautiful 
series  of  Rackham  prints,  all  out  of  Rodenbach  money. 
Sophie  loved  to  think  in  those  days  that  in  spending 
her  father's  wealth  in  sweet  and  hopeful  ways  she  was 
spoiling  the  Egyptians.  Gradually,  in  fact,  the  whole 
process  of  "Rodenbaching"  took  on  the  guise  of  bor- 
rowing a  tune  from  the  devil  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a  morality  play.  With  such  flattering  unction 
she  got  through  most  of  the  winter  that  followed  her 
marriage. 

It  was  late  one  night  in  March  when  they  sat,  the 
doctor  and  Sophie,  by  the  study  fire  in  their  flat  at 
West  Kensington.  They  had  been  at  work  all  the 
evening  over  a  series  of  studies  on  "Art  and  Life" 
for  which  they  had  visited  the  pictures  in  the  Paris 
galleries,  had  even  been  to  Berlin  for  music,  and  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  talk  of  a  trip  to  Madrid.  The  road 
outside  was  very  quiet,  and  for  a  moment  the  great 
sweep  of  the  northwest  wind  was  the  only  sound  to 
be  heard. 

"How  it  must  be  howling  by  Down  End  to-night," 
said  Dr.  Humphry.     He  looked  out  and,  as  Sophie 
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stood  by  his  side,  she  could  see  the  snow-flakes  melting 
on  the  pavement  as  they  fell. 

"It'll  be  lying  on  the  hills  at  Hele  to-night,"  she  said 
softly.    "Are  you  sorry  not  to  be  there?"  she  asked. 

There  was  a  sort  of  nostalgia  on  them  both  at  the 
moment. 

"Do  you  regret  ...  all  this?"  she  asked  again, 
looking  round  at  the  quiet  luxury  of  the  room. 

"And  you?"  he  returned.  He  had  sometimes  seen 
a  curious  look  on  her  face  after  there  had  come  a  letter 
from  Peter. 

"He's  wearying  for  me,  Humphry,"  she  had  cried 
once.  They  both  knew  by  now  that  there  was  a  sense 
of  impermanency  in  their  life,  as  of  those  who  have 
cut  themselves  adrift  from  their  moorings.  Once  or 
twice  they  had  caught  themselves  saying:  "When  wc 
go  home." 

"But  isn't  this  home?"  the  other  would  ask.  "And 
our  work,  it's  going  so  well." 

Still,  he  often  went  out  into  the  street  after  a  morn- 
ing spent  over  books  with  a  sense  as  of  one  who  has 
come  to  life  again  after  being  buried  alive.  The  waves 
of  light,  the  decisive  voices  and  acts,  vibrated  with  a 
holiday  freshness.  Once,  at  a  street  accident,  he  had 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  saying,  "I'm  a 
doctor,"  with  the  feeling  of  one  coming  into  his  own 
again.  The  talk  afterwards  with  the  house-surgeon 
remained  a  lighted  point  in  his  memory. 

He  turned  now  to  his  wife  and,  drawing  her  into 
his  arms,  said: 

"Well?"  His  tone  was  jesting  and  yet  moved. 
"You  know  you  won't  go  to  Madrid  just  yet.  I 
shouldn't  allow  it  .  .  .  such  a  mad  thing.  Not  till 
next  year,  anyway." 
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She  stared  at  him  and  grew  rosy  red. 

"Humphry,  so  you  know?" 

"And  did  you  think  the  old  man  had  lost  all  his 
wits?  One  thing's  certain,  that  Peter  will  be  de- 
lighted." 

"Oh I"  she  cried,  "a  squealy,  wealy  baby  for  him!" 

Then  she  was  taken  up  and  comforted. 

"It's  the  only  thing  to  make  it  all  perfect,"  he  said. 

"Not  the  only  thing,"  she  whispered,  "not  the  only 
thing.    You'll  never  feel  this  perfect." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  long  while,  till,  holding 
her  with  his  broad  hands  behind  her  shoulders,  he 
said: 

"You  see,  a  man  doesn't  like  to  know  he's  dropped 
out  of  the  army  he'd  enlisted  in." 

"Ah  I"  she  breathed. 

All  these  months  it  had  been  between  them,  this 
knowledge  that  he  had  fallen  short.  She  remembered 
one  moment  especially.  It  was  in  the  Queen's  Hall 
when,  after  they  had  been  listening  to  Finlandia,  she 
turned  and  found  him  sunk  in  gloom.  They  said  not 
a  word  as  he  drew  her  arm  through  his  in  the  crowd 
coming  out,  but  he  was,  she  guessed,  envious  of  the 
spirit  that  puts  danger  before  safety,  toil  before  ease. 
The  struggle,  the  wistfulness,  of  love  of  country,  of 
love  of  race,  had  been  about  them.  He  found  it  hard 
to  bear,  for  he  wanted  to  be  back  in  the  fighting  line. 

They  were  there  even  that  night,  for  when  she  lay 
in  bed  he  came  in  and  put  some  papers  in  her  hand. 
It  was  a  check  from  her  solicitor  and  a  covering  letter 
which  mentioned  the  firm  of  Rodenbach. 

"You  should  lock  that  away,"  he  said  without  com- 
ment.   "I  found  it  open  on  my  table." 

"Did  you  read  it?"  she  asked. 
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''I  glanced  at  it  before  I  saw  that  it  was  yours/'  he 
said. 

They  lay  sleepless  side  by  side  that  night.  Once, 
when  she  could  not  restrain  a  sigh,  he  laid  a  hand  on 
hers.  She  knew  that  he  was  struggling  with  himself 
for  the  mastery  of  anger.  She  had  seen  this  process 
of  patience  in  him  once  before.  At  last,  when  the 
lamplighter's  click  outside  left  their  room  bare  to  the 
cold  dawn,  she  cried: 

"Humphry,  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer.  Speak  to 
me.    You  see  what  I've  done  .  .  ." 

He  bent  over  her  gently. 

"My  dear,  I  did,  I  do,  understand.  You  were 
afraid  to  tell  me.  Your  father's  name  I  never  heard. 
It  is  on  publishing  shares  in  this  business  that  we've 
been  living?" 

"I  deceived  you.    Yes,  yes,  yes,"  she  cried. 

"But  it  was  my  weakness,"  he  answered,  "that  in- 
vited it.  A  weak  man  creates  an  atmosphere  of  lies 
all  round  him." 

"And  that's  the  worst  possible  way  you  could  take 
it  for  me,"  she  exclaimed.  "Don't  condemn  me  with- 
out thinking.  You're  Quixotic,  absurd,  about  this. 
Most  people  think  so,  even  Jasper  did." 

"I  was  bowled  over,  on  my  beam  ends,  wanted  ease, 
rest,  change.  You  gave  it  to  me,  my  wife,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  you  could.  I'm  not  blaming  you,  no, 
not  I." 

"But  so  many  would  say  you  were  mad  to 
mind  .  .  ." 

"It  isn't  what  a  thing  is  that  matters,"  he  said, 
"but  how  we  see  it.  You  know  how  I  see  this.  And," 
he  added  tenderly,  "don't  you  see  that  I've  so  much 
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weakness  behind  me  that  I — above  all  men— cannot 
afford  to  add  to  it?" 

So  the  shadow  still  remained,  irrevocable,  unmov- 
able. 

"And  I've  only  made  things  harder  for  you,"  she 
moaned. 

"But  is  It  always  to  be  I  who's  considered?"  he 
asked.    "Never  you?" 

"Us,  then,"  she  repeated;  "Us,  then." 

Would  she,  he  wondered,  as  he  listened  to  her 
sleep  when  the  full  daylight  came,  would  she  have  per- 
sisted in  her  deception  to  the  end?  And  then  his  heart 
smote  him  even  while  he  hardened  it,  for  he  under- 
stood the  source  from  which  had  sprung  her  hatred 
of  spending  money  on  herself.  She  had  hardly  a 
frock  that  was  not  as  plain  as  any  she  had  worn  at 
Hele.  It  was,  too,  his  own  weakness  that  made  him 
feel  no  satisfaction  in  any  money  save  that  paid  for 
work  done.  And  even  when  he  faced  the  fact  that, 
by  giving  this  money  back  to  her  half-sisters,  Sophie 
would  be  simply  increasing  the  sum  of  extravagant 
living  in  the  world,  he  knew  that  he  himself  could  no 
more  live  by  this  trade  than  by  that  most  profitable 
investment,  organized  vice. 

After  breakfast  he  handed  her  a  letter  written  to 
the  man  who  had  been  acting  as  his  locum.  It  an- 
nounced that,  as  soon  as  he  could  wind  up  his  affairs, 
Dr.  Prideaux  would  be  returning  to  Penquite. 

"He's  been  wanting  to  get  away  for  some  time," 
said  he.  "I  didn't  say  anything  to  you  before.  But 
it's  as  much  for  you  to  decide  what  happens  after,  as 
it  is  for  me.    I  must  work,  that's  all.  .  .  ." 

"And  it  means  going  back  to  Peter,"  she  said 
eagerly.    But  she  would  not  acquiesce  in  her  husband's 
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view  of  her  money.  He  was  a  Quixote;  if  everyone 
behaved  as  he,  the  world  would  once  more  be  plunged 
in  savagery.  When  he  found  this  temper  in  her  he 
said: 

"It's  yours.     Do  as  you  like." 

"And,"  she  retorted,  "I  suppose  you'll  eat  beef  and 
refuse  to  eat  salmon,  because  it's  dear  and  might  have 
been  paid  for  out  of  the  wages  of  sin." 

"And  how  on  earth,"  she  asked  herself,  "arc  wc 
ever  to  arrive  at  a  working  compromise?" 

Presently  he  came  back,  and  finding  her  sitting 
crouched  over  the  fire  below  the  portrait,  radiant  and 
smiling,  that  Jem  Fulford  had  painted  of  her  during 
the  first  months  of  their  marriage,  he  saw  dearly  how 
far  apart  they  were  traveling. 

"Sophie,"  he  cried,  "I  give  in.  Don't,  for  God's 
sake,  let  this  thing  come  between  us.  Let's  out  and 
forget." 

During  the  next  few  days,  ransacking  London  for 
peacockery  and  ancient  carved  oak  furniture,  for 
pewter  and  embroidered  hangings,  they  both  found  a 
fierce  joy  in  making  the  money  fly.  At  night  Sophie 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  but  it  was  with  a  baresark 
vigor  that  Dr.  Prideaux  cried  gleefully : 

"Damn  itl  there's  another  five-pound  note  gone." 

Their  nerves  were  decidedly  frayed  at  the  edges 
when  at  last  the  furniture  vans  drew  up  before  Connc- 
mara  Mansions. 


CHAPTER   VI 


THRONES  AND   DOMINIONS 


It  was  in  the  June  of  the  year  that  old  Sampson 
died.  They  found  him  asleep  when  they  took  in  his 
breakfast,  and  by  noon  the  sleep  had  lengthened  into 
death.  That  was,  no  doubt,  the  reason  for  the  final 
settlement  of  the  affair  of  Sophie's  fortune.  For, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  Sampson  had  left  her 
two  hundred  pounds  as  a  reward  of  merit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Peter,  she  felt  that  she  must  put  this  matter 
behind  her  once  and  for  all.  Yet  the  doctor  flatly  re- 
fused any  frank  discussion  of  it.  And  when  she  took 
him  the  list  of  societies  that  were  to  benefit  by  the 
interest  of  the  money,  he  sat  staring  at  it  with  eye- 
brows raised,  apparently  in  disgust.  For  she  had 
sold  the  shares  in  the  Rodenbach  firm,  purchased 
Industrial  Stock,  and  made  a  gift  to  certain  women's 
organizations  with  the  results  of  the  deal. 

'^Have  you  any  alterations  to  suggest  in  that  list?" 
she  asked. 

"No,"  he  answered  indifferently. 

"It's  rather  rough  on  me,"  she  protested,  "for  you 
to  take  it  like  this.    I've  done  what  I  think  best." 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  rising,  "then  there's  nothing 
more  to  be  said." 

"I  know  you  hate  compromise,"  she  persisted,  "but 
do  look  at  it  from  my  point  of  view.     If  I  simply 
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refused  to  use  the  money,  how  would  the  world  be 
the  better  for  that?  I  can't  hit  the  Rodenbach  busi- 
ness in  any  way  whatever.  Couldn't  have  done  it  if 
I  were  the  largest  shareholder  they  had." 

"So  you  simply  get  out  of  it  by  shoving  your  re- 
sponsibility on  somebody  else.  In  this  case,  on  the 
person  who  bought  your  shares.  Then  you  proceed 
to  play  the  philanthropist  with  the  proceeds.  I  sup- 
pose you  felt  quite  a  glow  of  satisfaction  when  you 
drew  up  this  precious  list.  No  doubt,  you're  doing 
what  everybody  else  does.  No  societies  can  possibly 
keep  their  hands  clean  from  this  kind  of  thing.  I  see 
the  bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  fighting  funds  of  different 
women's  Trade  Unions." 

"And  why,"  asked  she  sharply,  "shouldn't  Roden- 
bach pay  back  something  for  the  harm  he  does?  You 
can't  possibly  answer  that,  Humphry." 

"I  don't  try  to.  I  merely  remark  that  it's  doing  a 
thing  with  one  hand  and  trying  to  undo  it  with  the 
other.  No  doubt  in  this  case  there's  a  poetic  justice 
about  it.  Rodenbach's  books  help  to  create  the  de- 
mand that  the  poverty  of  women  supplies.  You  try 
to  do  something  to  hold  the  scale  more  evenly.  But 
it  isn't  logical." 

"You're  simply  a  dreamer  who  won't  look  at  things 
as  they  really  are." 

"And  you,  my  dear,  appear  to  me  simply  to  be  re- 
fusing to  see  anything  at  all." 

"I  know  how  you  hate  it,  Humphry." 

"I  wouldn't  touch  the  thing  with  my  little  finger," 
he  exclaimed.  "Yet  we're  clear  of  it  in  a  way  now. 
But  don't  let  me  hear  another  word  of  it,  a  cursed 
business  that " 

"That  has  come  to  spoil  our  life,"  she  said  sadly. 
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"No,  no,  not  spoil,"  he  cried.  "Surely  you  and  I 
may  differ  over  this  without  bitterness." 

"But  we  can't,"  she  answered,  "for  you  feel  that  I 
am  as  deceitful  in  public  matters  now  as  I  once  was 
to  you." 

He  got  up  and  went  out  of  the  room,  and  when 
he  returned  in  the  evening  they  talked  on  indifferent 
subjects  very  elaborately. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  November  when  Peter  came 
as  usual  after  school  to  have  tea  with  his  mother.  As 
he  sat  chattering  in  front  of  the  fire  Sophie  watched 
the  red  glow  of  the  frosty  sunset  through  the  windows. 
A  restless  longing  to  get  away  for  a  few  hours,  to 
talk  to  Tabitha,  had  been  upon  her  all  day.  She  got 
up  and  stood  tapping  with  her  fingers  on  the  window- 
pane.  The  doctor  would  not  be  returning  till  late,  and 
there  would  be  time  to  drive  to  Hele  and  back  be- 
fore his  arrival. 

She  had  spent  the  day  sorting  the  papers  in  her 
desk  and  packing  them  together  as  though  she  were 
bound  for  a  long  journey.  It  had  been  a  sort  of  re- 
view of  her  whole  life.  Strangest  perhaps  of  all  were 
the  courteous  letters  of  formal  affection  from  her 
French  relatives.  Moysey's  papers  she  had  made  into 
a  great  packet  for  Tabitha.  From  Dr.  Humphry 
there  was  nothing  but  the  three  lines  he  had  written 
during  their  period  of  stress  and  a  few  notes  on  trifles. 
She  had  dropped  these  into  the  fire,  thinking  what  a 
curious  mist  had  gathered  over  their  life  together, 
for  the  trouble  of  the  great  world  nowadays  passes 
over  the  threshold  of  the  quietest  homes,  leaving  no 
corner  untouched.  The  sense  of  estrangement,  the 
knowledge  that  her  husband  grudged  her  the  right 
to  decide  her  own  affairs,  remained  the  strongest  ele- 
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ment  of  her  quiet  day.  She  would  not  willingly  have 
her  child  born  under  this  shadow.  Yet  Dr.  Humphry 
had  failed  in  nothing  of  observance  or  tenderness. 
Only  she  missed  the  heart  sympathy,  the  real  con- 
fidence of  those  who  trust  one  another.  With  a  haste 
upon  her,  she  turned  to  Peter,  who,  red-cheeked  and 
glowing  with  great  freckles,  stood  waiting  to  be  told 
what  to  do.  Sympathy  between  herself  and  Moysey's 
boy  had  never  been  more  alive  than  it  was  at  that  mo- 
ment. She  wanted  the  old  ways,  Tabitha,  and  all 
that  Tabitha  and  Nicholas  stood  for  in  her  memories. 

''But  Badger?"  asked  Peter,  when  his  mother  told 
him  she  was  coming  out  to  Hele.    "What  about  him  ?" 

"I'll  leave  a  note  for  him,"  she  said  airily.  But 
plainly  the  boy  was  puzzled. 

During  the  night  that  followed  Tabitha's  strength 
was  at  Sophie's  service. 

"It  will  pass,"  she  declared.  "I've  seen  it  often 
before,  this  jibbing  of  the  man  at  anything  short  of 
implicit  obedience  from  his  wife.  One  soul's  all  very 
well,  but  it  doesn't  mean  one  mind,  my  dear,  and  never 
will.  If  you  yourself  see  a  thing  so,  then  so  it  has 
to  be.  He  can't  do  your  thinking  for  you,  any  more 
than  he  can  your  breathing.  You'll  fail  else  in  your 
self-respect." 

"Self-respect  between  him  and  me,"  moaned  Sophie, 
"has  it  come  only  to  that?" 

"Self-respect  is  the  foundation  of  your  house, 
Sophie,"  said  Tabitha  sternly.  "And  it's  a  thing  you 
can't  possibly  do  without." 

A  few  days  later  the  doctor  was  riding  up  to  Helc 
through  the  first  fall  of  snow,  which  came  early  that 
year.  The  thunder  of  his  galloping  horse  brought  die 
women  running  to  the  doors  at  the  outskirts  of  Pen- 
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quite.  Then  only  the  great  waste  spread  In  front  of 
him  as,  with  head  bent  low  over  his  saddle,  he  breasted 
the  wind,  remembering  with  a  pang  all  the  joy  Sophie 
had  found  in  fighting  the  sweep  of  the  nor'-wester  the 
year  before.  All  the  coldness  so  wantonly  provoked 
between  them  seemed  now  as  remote  as  the  politics  of 
the  Martians,  nothing  more  than  the  madness  by  which 
the  gods  bring  men  to  destruction.  What  mattered  it 
at  this  moment  in  what  precise  fashion  the  machine 
of  life  grinds  out  the  evil  that  poisons  bodies  and 
souls,  and  casts  them  quick  and  conscious  on  the  scrap- 
heap  of  shame? 

Yet,  after  all,  it  did  matter  even  now.  It  mattered 
desperately.  It  was  because  she  knew  how  it  mattered 
that  she  was  Sophie,  his  wife.  The  old  superstition 
came  back  to  him,  as  he  remembered  his  ride  up  to 
Hele  to  Moysey.  Was  Sophie  to  pay  back  for  his 
offense  with  her  own  life,  as  in  part  she  had  paid  with 
the  gift  of  Peter? 

After  all  the  madness  of  these  moments  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  Tabitha  standing  in  the  doorway  in  her 
homely  white  apron,  with  a  quiet  smile  on  her  face. 
He  had  been  away  all  day  on  the  North  Coast,  and 
the  three  wires  on  his  table  at  Down  End  had  been 
each  more  urgent.  Flinging  the  horse's  rein  over  the 
gatepost,  he  came  up  the  path,  the  slide  and  fall  of  a 
weight  of  snow  from  the  far  gable  sounding  thunder- 
ous in  his  ears. 

"It's  all  right,"  came  Tabitha's  voice  through  the 
darkness.  "The  doctors  left  an  hour  ago.  We  had 
Nankivell  and " 

But  she  never  finished  her  sentence,  for,  as  she  made 
way  for  him,  she  saw  that  the  lights  were  wavering 
up  and  down  in  front  of  his  eyes. 
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"I'm  overdone,"  he  said,  and  presently  she  put 
soup  and  coffee  before  him. 

"Now,"  she  said,  rising  and  leading  the  way, 
"Peter's  had  to  be  kept  away  with  Nicholas  all  day. 
But  the  child's  with  her  now.    You  won't  mind  ?" 

She  opened  the  door  softly,  and  going  up  in  the 
half  darkness.  Dr.  Humphry  saw  Peter's  red  head  by 
his  mother's  pillow.  He  went  quietly  when  Tabitha 
beckoned  him,  however. 

"Never  mind,  Peter,"  whispered  she,  "you  had  her 
first,  you  know." 

The  doctor  came  up,  his  face  working.  They  said 
not  a  word  nor,  like  young  lovers,  sought  the  touch  of 
lips.  Only  in  a  long  glance,  in  wave  after  wave  of 
joy  shot  through  with  anguish,  they  came  to  the  full 
trust  of  those  who  have  been  stripped  to  the  bare 
nudity  of  the  inmost  heart. 

"Just  one,"  she  whispered,  and  he  knew  that  she 
wanted  bodily  touch.  As  he  bent  his  head  her  hands 
touched  his  straggling  gray  locks. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  she  cried,  "you  do  want 
your  hair  cut  so  badly."  Then,  with  the  inconse- 
quence of  weakness,  she  whispered:  "There  are  two 
boys  now,  and  I  c^n  teach  them  both  Latin  and  Maths 
to  Conies." 

At  the  word  "Conies"  she  remembered  her  words 
to  Moysey.  For  the  living  and  the  dead  were  closely 
intermingled  in  her  mind.  He  half  understood,  she 
feared,  but  none  the  less  he  stopped  her  lips  with  an 
"I  love  you."  And  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Heaven 
or  Hell  to  gainsay  that  when  one  has  been  through 
both. 

An  hour  or  so  later  he  stood  on  the  staircase  of 
the  observatory,  watching  as  so  many  had  watched 
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from  those  stairs.  Tabitha  was  moving  about,  touch- 
ing everything  with  restless  hands,  for  this  birth  at 
Hele  had  aroused  old  and  poignant  memories.  Over- 
head the  sliding  cover  of  the  dome  had  been  shifted 
so  that  the  star-clusters  made  a  roof  of  twinkling 
points  of  flame.  On  the  table  lay  neat  piles  of  papers, 
for  Tabitha  had  been  at  work  day  by  day  trying  to 
collect  material  for  a  volume  and  rejoicing  with  un- 
speakable gladness  when  she  had  found  treasure-trove 
enough  to  make  a  paragraph. 

The  numb  aching  at  the  doctor's  heart,  as  he 
watched  her,  took  him  by  surprise. 

"It's  all  right  between  us  now,"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand,  "between  Sophie  and  me." 

"Ah,  that's  good,"  she  answered  cordially.  "I 
know  she  has  been  worrying  terribly." 

But  through  her  heart  shot  another  pang  as  he 
spoke;  every  soul  alive  was  beating  upward,  rising 
above  itself.  Only  the  dead  have  no  such  chance. 
Moysey  had  been,  perhaps,  but  a  poor,  small  thing, 
even  as  this  doctor,  who  yet  had  stepping-stones  be- 
fore him  by  which  to  rise.  Were  there  none  in  all 
the  great  universe  for  her  boy? 

She  reverted  to  her  incessant  preoccupation. 

"Queer,  isn't  it?"  she  said,  "that  with  this" — she 
touched  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope — "turned  on 
space,  I  can  see  the  light  that  comes  from  thousands 
of  miles  away.  Here  and  there,"  she  twisted  the 
screws  as  she  spoke,  half  rejoicing  in  her  manipula- 
tion of  the  tool  so  often  touched  by  her  boy's  hand, 
"comes  a  ray  that  started  to  travel  thirty  years  ago. 
Space,  space,  space;  miles  and  miles  untold  of  it, 
incalculable,  and  yet  I  cannot  find  him  anywhere." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  in  wonder,  for  it  is  but 
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seldom  that  the  soul  babbles  aloud  its  own  shapeless 
childish  fancies.  "No,"  she  smiled,  "I'm  not  mad 
But  some  there  are  who  say  that  with  just  a  litde 
change  of  focus  in  my  eye,  I  could  see — him,  Moysey, 
my  boy.  They  used  to  say  so,  the  Twins,  Miss  Myd- 
delton  and  her  friend." 

She  turned  away  with  such  a  gesture  of  despair  that 
he  took  a  step  forward,  as  he  would  have  had  she  cried 
out  with  physical  pain. 

"And  but  for  me,"  he  said,  uncontrollably  moved. 
Then  he  stopped  short,  surprised  at  the  look  she 
turned  on  him. 

"You  know?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "there  was  a  chance  he  might 
have  had.    I  know  they  said  so." 

"And  'twas  I  who  didn't  give  it,"  he  exclaimed. 

In  the  dead  silence  that  followed  they  heard  the 
bang  of  a  door  and  Peter's  voice  calling  for  Tabitha. 
The  doctor  looked  at  Mrs.  Botterill,  who  stood  with 
her  right  hand  pressed  on  the  table  by  her  side. 

"It's  worse  for  you  than  for  me,"  she  said  simply, 
"much  worse." 

She  began  to  move  restlessly  about  again,  touching 
this,  putting  down  that. 

"It's  a  dark  world,"  she  said,  "a  dark  world.  But 
sometimes  I  see  a  chink  of  light  even  in  this.  He  was 
no  great  man,  the  thing  I  made,  though  In  my 
ignorance  I  thought  so.  How  could  he  have  built 
up  a  great  work?  And  he  would  have  found  out, 
he  would  have  suffered  unbearably.  We  were  just 
country  folk  that  thought  him  wonderful,  that  was  all. 
Much  finer  men  fail  every  day." 

They  were  both  silent  again. 

"Conquest,  ambition,  fight  and  struggle,  the  throne 
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of  brain  and  power/*  she  said  dreamily  at  last,  ''those 
worlds  outside  and  our  hearts  within  •  •  •  and  behind 
them  all  a  power.  No  one  knows  of  what  like  It  is. 
But  It  acts,  strikes  down,  lifts  up.  I  suppose  It  has 
its  reasons.'* 

She  looked  back  to  the  table;  there  was  a  set  of 
observations  there  on  the  nebuls  that  weave  the  suns 
to  be ;  another  on  the  novs,  that  mark  the  cataclysms 
of  old  and  passing  worlds.  It  seemed  no  more  won- 
derful, even  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  ages  of  creation 
that  sparkled  overhead,  than  the  mystery  of  their  two 
hearts  that  shrank  before  the  irrevocable. 

"And  so,"  she  said  more  lightly,  "you  and  she  have 
come  through,  escaped  shipwreck.  That's  much  in 
this  world." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "you'll  have  me  back  jog-trotting 
once  more  on  my  rounds." 

Then  he  stopped,  suddenly  stricken,  for  surely  at 
Hele  he  would  never  be  wanted  professionally  again. 
She  turned  with  a  sharp  gesture,  and,  seeing  Peter's 
red  head  over  the  banisters,  pushed  him  toward  Dr. 
Humphry. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "he  hasn't  had  either  scarlatina 
or  measles  yet,  and — ^you'll  be  his  doctor,  of  course." 

It  seemed  a  small  gift,  but  he  thanked  her  for  it 
and  for  the  noble  heart  that  prompted  the  outburst. 
It  meant  such  depths  of  forgiveness  that  only  he  could 
measure  them.  She  stood  in  the  doorway  and  called 
out  as  he  went: 

"We'll  take  good  care  of  her  and  the  babe, 
Humphry." 

Suddenly,  as  he  rode  away,  he  saw  the  observatory 
lighted  up  and  shining  out  into  the  sky  over  Hele. 
He  rode  on  between  the  snow-laden  hedges,  listening 
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to  the  cracking  of  the  boughs  under  the  frost  grip. 
Now  with  Tabitha's  grief  fresh  at  his  heart,  he 
thought  of  her  words : 

^'Conquest,  ambition,  fight  and  struggle  •  .  •  and 
behind  them  all  It  acts."  And,  thought  he,  never 
more  surely  than  when  It  uses  us  as  instruments. 
Sophie  had  once  told  her  husband  how  earnestly  she 
longed  to  pass  out  and  ask  forgiveness  of  those  who 
are  gone.  Dr.  Prideaux  knew  that  wish  now;  nor  had 
he  asked  in  vain  of  the  living.  In  that,  too,  perhaps 
there  is  great  promise  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  dead. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  4(  # 

It  was  six  weeks  later  at  Down  End.  The  doctor, 
closing  the  front  door  behind  him,  entered  the  brighdy 
lit  hall-room.  All  was  as  usual,  yet  he  stood  listening 
to  the  crackle  of  the  fire,  to  the  tick-tack,  tick-tack,  of 
the  tall  clock  on  the  stairs  that  looked  down  on  the 
white  paneled  place.  He  could  see  through  the  half- 
open  doors  to  right  and  left;  one  showed  a  dining- 
table  bright  with  silver  and  flowers,  for  Penquite  was 
showing  itself  kind.  After  all,  'twas  a  comfort  to 
''get  the  old  doctor  back  again.'*  He  took  a  step  for- 
ward, listening  once  more,  for  there  seemed  a  change 
since  he  had  left  the  house. 

On  the  table  by  the  fire  lay  an  open  sketch-book; 
he  turned  over  the  pages,  smiling  at  the  baby  faces 
Peter  had  drawn  there  from  the  new  model,  his  red- 
skinned  relative.  One  there  was  of  footprints,  tiny 
footprints  marked  in  snow,  the  light  flung  upward  to 
the  tree-tops  that  were  lost  in  the  sky. 

Somewhere  overhead  the  doctor  knew  there  was  a 
rustling  of  skirts,  quite  different  from  those  of  Mrs. 
Bidgood.  Then  a  door  opened  and  Sophie  looked 
down. 
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"We're  here,  you  see,"  she  said  smiling.  "Come 
up,  I've  something  to  show  you." 

"Come  down,"  he  answered,  "and  never  mind  the 
kids.    I  want  you/' 

She  came  halfway,  and  then  on  the  landing  held 
out  her  arms.    "Sure?"  she  asked.    "Sure?" 

"Sure,"  he  answered.     "Dam  sure." 

"Then  catch,"  she  cried,  and  with  a  half  slide,  half 
leap,  was  in  his  arms. 

"Oh,  that's  goodl"  he  said,  holding  her  fast. 

"And  you  understand?"  she  asked. 

"I  understand — everything,"  he  said. 

Nor  was  it  untrue,  for  between  them  there  was  no 
mystery  now  but  the  one  eternal  marvel  of  the  love 
that  can  o'erleap  all  the  estranging  power  of  per- 
sonality. 

Presently,  after  taking  on  board  a  load  of  buttered 
scones  and  jam,  Peter  was  packed  into  the  carriage  for 
his  homeward  drive  to  Hele.  He  carried,  tightly 
clasped  in  his  arms,  some  more  studies  of  the  "wealy, 
squealy  one"  at  his  toilet.  These  formed  Tabitha's 
share  of  the  spoil. 
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